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INTRODUCTION. 


Time and Date of Census. — The Census of 1921 is the sixth of its kind 
in this State, the first havfing been taken in 1875 and the others decennially from 
1881. As the nature of the country does not admit of house-to-house visits being 
made during night, the usual time in India for taking Census, Travancore has been 
declared a “ special tract ” and treated as a “ non-synchronous area,” with respect to 
other parts of India, The fact that the difference between synchronous and non- 
synchronous areas is only territorial and that it is made Avith the object of fixing 
a time for taking Census in the latter, different from that in synchronous areas, was 
not correctly understood; and in the last 5 Censuses, the final enumeration Avas 
taken at 3 different times, that of travellers at one time, of residents in houses and 
rest houses at another and of the inmates of hospitals, jails, etc., at a third. This 
defect Avas pointed out and remedied this time, and, AA'ith the sanction of the Census 
Commissioner for India, the final count was, throughout the State, made betAveen 7 
and 9 on the morning of the 18th March 1921. Thus, this is the first census Avhich 
is synchronous throughout the State as regards both time and date and synchronous 
AAuth the rest of India in respect of date. 


2. Census Towns. — In addition to 19 Municipal toAvns, 19 other places 
declared Towns under the Police Regulation and provided with conservancy staff 
were censused separately this time. 

3. Census Units. — In the last 2 Censuses, the Residential Village or Kara 
was taken as the unit of Census operations, both in rural areas and toAvns, as the 
Revenue Villao-e or Pakuthi was too uuAvieldy to serve as a convenient Census unit. 
The kara whose boundaries, though undefined and unsurveyed, are said to be knoAvn 
locally, cannot be considered to be a satisfactory unit ; and the belief in the infalli- 
bility of local knoAvledge as to its boundaries is shaken by the A'ariations observed in 
the number of karas from Census to Census. But, for AA^ant of better unit, it 
has to be kept on, until the contemplated division of the Revenue villages into 
smaller areas, necessitated not only by Census but by administrative purposes, is ac- 
complished in the next settlement. In Municipal towns, in the place of karas which 
formed the unifpof Census operations in previous years, well-defined wards into which 
the towns have been divided for administrative purposes Avere taken as units this 
time; and, unhke in previous censuses, the Presidents of the Municipal Councils 
were appointed Charge Superintendents. 

4. House Numbering.— The agency employed for house numbering was 
the Village Revenue Officers for raral areas and the Municipal and Conserv'ancy 
staffs for towns. Instead of preparing a house list for each unit and then extracting- 
therefrom Block lists to be attached to Enumeration Books, Block lists Avere prepared 
at the first instance and kept ready for being stitched Avith the latter. The abstracts 
from house lists receded from the Charge Superintendents were revicAved and 
abnormal variations in them were pointed out for explanation and necessary 

correction. 


5, Enumeration Schedule.— As it is necessary for a province or state to- 
knoAV the number of persons that emigrate from it to other parts of India and other 
countries and as it is not possible to get returns of such emigrants from countries 
not under British Suzerainty, additional columns were opened in the Enumeration 
Schedule of this State to note the name, age, sex and destination of j^rsons 
have left the State since the last Census. Under the existing rules, tne Superintend- 
It of each province has to send to the Superintendents of other provinces, particulars 
S nervous born in those provinces and enumerated in his OAvn. It would enable 
comparison being made, if aU the Imperial Tables of one provmce or state are sent 
« thev are prepared, to other proAdnces or states. Special instructions were issued 
to Ihfen JnEC note, in L case of the Hindus, whether the person returned 

was a Mahyaleeor non-Malayalee, with a view to admit of separate statistics beiuK 
toUected for the former who differ from the latter in respect of habits, system of 


marriage, law of inheritance, etc. The study of the demography of a tribe is, even in 
ordinary times, very interesting; and, in the case of the Malayalees, it is more so at 
present, as the effect of the Nair Regulation Avhich was passed just a decade ago and 
of the advancement of education among their females, on their civil condition, birth 
and death rates, etc., may be studied. The mother tongue of the Malaj-alees being 
Malavalam, the language spoken by them might have been taken as the guide for 
classifying the Hindus into Malayalees and non-Malayalees. The inheritance followed 
might have also been taken. But, for the reasons stated in para 135, the language 
test cannot be trusted; and, as Marumakkathayam law of inheritance is followed by 
some non-Malayalees also, it was considered necessary to interrogate each Hindu 
enumerated whether he. or she w^as a Malayalee or not and to make the entries 
accordingly. This being the first time when such an enquiry was made, it might 
have raised some suspicion in the minds of the people. On this ground and for 
reasons given in para 9 infra., the number returned cannot be taken as absolutely 
correct. But the difference noticed between the Malayalees and the non-Malayalees, 
in respect of birth, death and fecundity rates and civil condition, amply justify the 
division. 

6. Arrangements for Special Areas. — The Census of the railway tra- 
vellers and employes was taken by the State agency, unlike in previous Censuses, 
when it was done by the railway authorities themselves. Special arrangements were 
made for the enumeration of travellers in frontier chowkeys, and, in order to prevent 
multiple or non-enumeration, tickets were issued to such travellers. 

7. Preliminary Enumeration.— In this Census, for the first time, the 

employment of school masters as Enumerators and Supervisors was tried. As, on 
account of spread of education in the State, a large number of teachers, both of Sircar 
and Aided schools, was available, and, as they are generally more educated than 
the village officers who did the work in the last Census, this innovation was made. 
The number of enumerators employed was 9,147 against 1,666 in the last Census. 
Each enumerator had, on an average, 438 persons for enumeration, whereas in the 
United States of America, each was given 1,600 and in England, 1,030 persons, in 
the Censuses of 1910 and 1911, respectively. The time allowed for preliminary 
enumeration was a fortnight. In smaller towns, it was completed in a week, w'hile, in 
outlying villages, it took about a month to finish the count. The time taken in the 
United States was also a fortnight for towns and a month for rural areas. The 
Charge Superintendents, many of whom had conducted the last Census, have given 
as their considered opinion that the w’ork done by the school -master-enumerators was 
more efficient and that the figures collected by them were more correct, than those in 
the 1911 Census. The test schedules prepared by the Enumerators, after receipt of 
instructions from the Charge Superintendents, were checked by the Supervisors and 
the Charge Superintendents and then sent to the central office for review. The reviews 
were sent to the Charge Superintendents for information and guidance. They were 
also called upon to send abstracts of the results of the preliminary enumeration with 
the number of persons, male and female, enumerated. They -vvere review^ed in detail 
and abnormal variations were pointed out for local inspection and modification if 
necessary . It was this s\ stem that led to the detection of the abnormal variation in 
the population of the Trivandrum town in the preliminary enumeration which was 
ordered to be re-done, on finding that the first enumeration bad not been conducted 
properly. Arrangements w'ere made for employing special clerks under Charge 
Superintendents for checking the enumeration books and correcting mistakes, if any 
before they were issued for final counting. ’ ’ 

8. Final Enumeration.— In the previous Censuses, the power of appoint- 
ing enumerators and supervisors was with the Division Peishkars who correspond 
to the Collectors of British India. As a large number of such appointments had to 
be made in each Division, it w^as found in 1911 that, even a few days before the 
Final Census, all the appointments had not been made. This time, the Charge 
Superintendents were empowered to make the appointments themselves, and before 
the Final Census day, statements of all the appointments made by them ’were called 
for and received in advance. The granting of this power was much appreciated bv 
the Charge Superintendents and led to the fuller realisation of their responsibilities 
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It was the general opinion of the Charge Superintendents that, in this 
Census, their work was made much easier, that the instructions were exhaustive, and 
that they were received much in advance. The number of Enumerators and 
Supervisors, the majority of whom were Government employes, appointed for the 
final enumeration was 31,724 in all. 

9. Attitude of the People . — The attitude of the general public was favour- 
able towards the Census and the instructions issued to them not to leave their houses 
during the Census time were followed by them satisfactorily. There were no 
suffragists in the State like those in England who had left their houses 
and walked away during the Census of 1911; nor were there any non -co- 
operators who refused to give information, as in the present Census in certain parts 
of British India. As many as 15,679 private gentlemen have rendered assistance in 
the final enumeration. But, on account of the unrest, social, politieal and economical, 
which characterised the decade throughout India not excepting this State and 
especially of the direction it took (agitation for communal representation in pubhc 
bodies) in Southern India, a tendency was shown by the members of certain 
castes here to return themselves as members of other castes. This was apparent, not 
only among the enumerated but also among the enumerators and copyists in the 
tabulation ofiice. 

10. Provisional Totals. — The Charge Superintendents were required to 
telegraph, one week before the Final Census, whether all the arrangements for 
the Census and for the receipt and communication of the Provisional Totals had been 
completed. They did accordingly. After the Final Census, the provisional totals 
were received promptly from all the Charge Superintendents, and the result was 
telegraphe I to the Census Commissioner for India, within 15 hours of the taking of 
the Census, much earlier than it was done in any of ithe previous Censuses. That 
the promptitude with which the provisional totals were communicated did not in 
any way prej udicially affect the accuracy of the figures is evident from the fact that 
the difference between the Provisional and Final totals was only 96, the lowest 
figure ever observed, at any rate in the Census of this State. 

11. Slip System. — Slip Copying was done in the last Census at the head- 
quarters of Taluks, under the supervision of Tahsildars who Avere the Charge Super- 
intendents. But, this time, it was conducted at the Central Office. The advantage of 
having trained and undivided control, under the direct supervision of the Census 
Commissioner, which is possible only in a Central Office, cannot be denied. As a 
number of educated persons were available, it was found possible to get the 
work done in the Central Office. The whole office was divided into 3 Sections and 
each Section was placed under a Superintendent, selected from among the officers 
having administrative experience. 285 Cojn ists Avere at Avork on an aAerage per 
day. The aA'erage out-turn in copying was 414 per working day for each Copyist 
uo-ainst 231 in 1911. Slip Copying Avas commenced on the 4th April and com- 
pTeted on the 18th June, 1921. Sorting Avas begun on the 4th July and finished by 
the 15th October 1921. The daily av'erage number of Sorters on duty was 186- 
Compilation AA-as started on the 16th October 1921 and closed by the lOtb 
June 1922. It is the usual practice in all statistical operations, to tabulate for the 
smallest units at first and then go up gradually for higher units. However, on account 
of the re-distribution of Taluks and Divisions in the State which took place when the 
tabulation Avas going on, the usual order of procedure had to be reversed a little- 
The figures for the State were tabulated directly from those of the Bakuthies and the 
fifrures for the Divisions and Taluks AAere then compiled. The re-distribution of 
IHvisions Avas sanctioned on the I2tii January and of Taluks on the 16th June, 
1922. This not only caused delay but also increased the volume of Avork. The 
Slip System was found to work as satisfactorily as could be expected of it, though it is 
doubtful Avhether it is the best system. The chances of mistakes occui-ring during 
Copying, Sorting and Compiling of slips are great and the chances of the pencil 
made entries in coloured paper becoming illegible by Jreciuent handling, with fingerai 
not always clean, and of loosing the slips, greater. The subject will be dealt with in 
detail in the Administrativ'e Volume. But, the system of having the Avork done in 
a Central Office has not been without its draAvbacks. When a large number of 
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Touths iust out from schools, imbiljed with democratic views and unaware of and 

Unaccustomed to official discipKne, are collected together, 

nart becomes possible. When the Copyists came to know of the attempted strike in 
Madras for lower rates of out-turn and higher pay, they made a similar attempt 
hich was, however, nipped in the bud. All the same, the time was one of much 

anxiety and uneasiness. _ a 

12 Special. Census— The question of the improvement of the material and 

social conditions of the people, which has been engaging the attention of the Pubhc 
and (Government for the last decade and the measures taken by them to further the 
obiect demanded that enquiries should be instituted to collect information with re- 
irard to the extent of the improvement already made and its effects on the economic 
condition of the countrv. The opportunity of this Census was taken advantage of 
for the institution of such an enquiry; and special censuses were taken of Labour and 
Wacre. of Markets and Internal Trade and of Size and Sex of Families, in addition 
to the ’Census of Cottage Industries and Cattle which was taken in 1911 also. An 
exhaustive questionnaire was drawn up for each special census and m the case ot 
La’oour and Waaes and of Markets and Internal Trade, the Tahsildars, Presidents of 
Municipal Councils, Managers of Factories and Heads of Departments were 
required to collect information. The Census of Cattle and of the Size and Sex ot 
Families was taken by the Revenue and the Town Conservancy staffs, and of Cottage 
Industries, by tlie preliminary Enunieratcrs cf the General Census. 

13. Necessity for a Permanent Department of Statistics. — ^It must 

be remembered that, having regard to the volume of work involved in making the 
special inquiries and its importance, the information now gathered within the short 
time prescribed for the General Census, and by an inexperienced stall', cannot be 
expected to be complete and satisfactory. The only satisfaction is that a beginning 
has been made: and the inquiries require further development and completion in the 
intercensal period. In all progressive countrie.s, arrangements have been made and 
are being made for the establi.sliment of Permanent Bureaus of Statistics, with a 
view to develop and complete the inquiries made in one Census, to collect and collate 
figures for the use of the succeeding Census and to maintain Census records. The 
publication in a single volume of the Statistics found in the Administration Reports 
of the several Departments of the State, begun in 1921, is certainly an important 
step in the direction mentioned above, and the A'olnmes so published were of 
immense use in the pre[)aration of this Report. But, what is required is the develop- 
ment of the Section entrusted with this work on the lines of the Permanent Bureau 
of Statistics, establi.shed in the United States of America, and pbciiig it in a position 
that would admit of facts and figures useful to the Public and Government, being 
collected and published periodical!}' and of its being charged with the duty of 
taking the decennial Census. The jiraetice of taking Censuses by .staffs appointed 
temporarily for the purpose is considered unsatisfactory by eminent persons of 
Census experience both in India and other countries. One of them observes 
as follows “The accuracy of the entire Census of Population and Agriculture 
“depends upon the efficiency of Supervisors. Their temporary employment 
‘ns the survival of the former custom of creating a temporary organisation 
‘‘for each Census. Some rime I hope the practice will be abolished and the 
‘‘work done by the regular trained employes of the Bureau (Permanent Census 
“Bureau). Such an arrangement wiU not only reduce the expense but will greatly 
“reduce the margin of error and advance the completion of the enumeration. To have 
“this, the most important piece of Census A^■ork, done by temporary employes who 
‘•have had no prior experience and who know nothing of Census taking, is, to say 
“the least, very poor administration. The Director of the Census should have wide 
“administrati\ e experience and some knowledge in statistics. The greatest reductions 
“on the nmnter of enquiries should be made in tht; schedules for agriculture and 
“manufacture. Details on these subjects can be de^■eloped at the mid-decennial 
“Censuses. The entire omission of manufacture and of agriculture from decennial 
“Censuses Avould be an improvement. It would certainly enable greater accuracy and 
“more rapid work in the enumeration of Population.” 

i4- Publication of Report and Tables. — It was resolved this time to 
print the Report and the Imperial Tables in one ^ oliime for several reasons. In the 
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first place, the raatter for the Report has been compressed and made short as required 
bv the Census Commissioner for India. Secondly, the publication of the Report and 
Tables in one Volume would facilitate reading and save the trouble of referring to 
one Volume for facts and another for figures. Lastly, such a publication is cheaper 
from an economic point of view. In writing Reports, to boil down large mass of 
materials without sacrificing important matter is indeed a difficult operation. As 
the present Report is addressed to the educated public supposed to have an acquaint- 
ance with Census, and as Census figures are usually known to be not meticulously 
accurate, the conclusions drawn and the inferences made from them should be 
considered only as approximations, though the caution is not inserted in every 
case. The re-distribution of Divisions and Taluks was effected during tabulation 
and the Government required to have the figures tabulated for the re-organised 
Divisions and Taluks. This necessitated the taking of Pakuthies which were not 


affected by re-organisation as units, instead of Taluks, as in previous Censuses. 
The number of Towns, each of which was treated as a unit, has also increased from 
11 to 38. All these factors contributed to raise the number of units from 44 in 
1911 to 473 this time, i. e. by 11 times, and to proportionately increase the volume 
of work. Had it not bean f<ir these circumstances, the whole work could have been 
finished earlier. 

15. Acknowledgments. — My grateful acknowledgments are first due to 
Government of His Highness the Maha Rajah for the kind and sympathetic treatment 
accorded to me throughout the Census. Xext to Government, the Director of 
Education is entitled to my thanks for having placed at my disposal the services of 
about 9,000 school masters for doing duty as Enumerators and Supervisors. That 
they have done their work satisfactorily has been certified to by all the Charge 
Superintendents. The Superintendent of the Government Press stands alone 
in claiming my special thanks. The number of forms and tickets printed goes 
to ten places of figures, most of them being of a complicated nature. The 
most important feature is that Mr. Chandy was able to utilise the unused Schedule 
forms for printing Sorters’ tickets and Compilation forms and thus to contribtite to 
the saving of Stationery. It was the practice in previous Censuses to have the 
Report and Tables printed in private presses. But, having regaril to the promptness 
and satisfaction with which the forms were printed, I thought that the Report and 
the Tables also could be printed with advantage in the Government Press, as is 
done in other provinces in India, and made arrangements accordingly. I take this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Chandy for all the courtesy shown bj; hina and for the 
satisfactory way in which he has executed the work. Coming to the officers in charge 
of the enumeration, viz., Enumerators, Supervisors and Charge Superintendents, 
I have no hesitation in saying that they have done their duty well. To the Division 
Peishkars* the Commissioner of Devikulam and the Heads of the Police, Excise, 
Sanitary, Medical, Forest. Marine, Military and Public Works and other Departments, 
all of whom co-operated with me in bringing the enumeration work to a successful 
end, my grateful thanks are due. Among the Charge Superintendents, consisting 
of Tahsildars, Presidents of Municipal Councils and Deputy and Assistant Conser- 
vators of Forests, all of whom did good work, special mention must be made of 
M K Ry., Rao Bahadur K. A. Krishna Aiyeiigar Avh, President of Alleppey 
Municipal Council, for the interest and zeal he brought to bear upon the work and 
Messrs E. Paramu Pillai and M. Subramani Ajyar, the then Tahsildars of Devikulam 
and Peermade, respectively, for the promptitude with which thej got figures from 
distant and not easily accessible tracts of their taluks in the High Range Division 
and teleirraphed them to me in time. Among the officers of the Census office, who 
have had” to leave it before it was closed, Mr. R. Padmanabha Aiyar comes foremost. 
He was at first my office Manager and then my Personal Assistant. On account 
of ill-health, he had to sever his connection with the office as early as the 29th 
Tulv 1921 In the formation of the office, in the printing and distribution of millions 
of forms, in the posti.ig ot nearly lO.OOU enumerators, in the issue of instruchons to 
the superintendents and in the drafting o the I, rst part of the Census Code ins 
sert-icef were of immense value to me. Mr. RangaawamiAiyengar of the Sanitary 
Department who first put into my head the idea of the utd,.at.on of the setws ot 
.chL masters for enumeration was the Supenntendent m charge of one f .the ^mns 
Xhe Tabulation OEee. Ill-health pievented him from contmuing, till the end. 
to. ipS Aiyar of the Sanitary, and Rajangom A.yar ot the Education 
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Departments, who were in charge o£ the other Sections of the Tabulation Offire, ccm- 
tinned throughout the period and did their w'ork with great credit. C. John 

Jacob of the Sanitary Department was the Manager in charge of the labulation 

Office. It was entirely due to the tact displayed by him that when there were 

strikes amono- Copyists in other places and disturbances among school boys here, 
hundreds of Copyists and tforters working in this office, all fresh frona schools, having 
full sympithy with school boys and unaccustomed to official discipline, ivere kept 
at their work unmolested. Among the officers that remained throughout the period, 
Mr. Sanku Aiyar demands first mention. He vras appointed as my Personal 
Assistant on the 9th August 1921. His services have been of use to me in 
ways too numerous to mention. He collected information for the Report and assist- 
ed me in drafting it. He has also seen the Report through the Press. The utilisation 
of his services in the Statistical section of the Secretariat where the Census Records 
are to be kept and where he can keep his knowledge of statistics current, will be of 

much use for the next Census. Mr. K. Ramakrishna Aiyar, a pensioned clerk of the 

Sanitary Commissioner’s office, was taken here first as a clerk and then appointed as 
Head Clerk, on account of his experience in the last two Censuses. In fact, he was 
the only person in the office who had had any previous Census experience. It was 
due to his intimate knoivledge of the villages that it was found possible to make ad- 
justments for the re-organised Taluks and DRusions. Mr. S. Venketarama Aiyar 
has been in charge of Accounts and Records. That he was able to make payments 
in time to a large number of copyists and sorters is really creditable to him. For the 
preparation of the Subsidiary Tables, the number and complexity of which have con- 
siderably increased in this Census, Mr. Kesava Aiyar of the Education Department, 
who was drafted to this office, was entirely responsible and his work has been very 
satisfactory. He has got a head for figures and will be of use in the Statistic^ 
Department. Typist Padmanabha Aiyar did his work well. He types fast with- 
out mistakes. The other officers viz., Messrs. P. S. Ananthanarayana Aiyar, A. S. 
Veeraswami Rajoo and R. Harihara Aiyar have been doing miscellaneous works, 
most of them of a complicated nature. Suffice it to say that the work of each one of 
them has been, without exception, up to the mark. 

16. Census Expenditure. — As observed by my predecessor in his Report of 
1911, no uniformity had been followed in the calculation of Census expenditure. The pay 
of the Census Commissioner was not included in the expenditure of 1901 Census ; 
but, in the Census of 1911, the expenditure amoxmting to Rs. 4,026-0-0 incurred for 
the purchase of photographic outfits by the Survey Department, which retained them 
permanently for its use after the Census, was included. If the preparation of maps, 
etc., had been given to a private company, they would have charged for the vrork 
alone, and not for the machinery purchased. The amount spent by other depart- 
ments of the State for purchasing machinery, temporarily for Census, and permanent- 
ly for their own use, should not therefore be charged to the Census expenditure. The 
pay of the Census Commissioner is, on the other hand, a legitimate item of the 
Census expenditure, so long as he i.s in sole charge of the Census work. In British 
Provinces, the pay of Provincial Superintendents is fixed with reference to 
the importance and volume of the Census work, while, in this State, the 
salary varies according to the grade of the officer deputed for Census. Estimating 
the cost of printing maps at Rs, 1,0C0 and deducting the balance spent for pur- 
chasing the outfit from the total expenditure, the rate per miUe of the population 
comes up to B. Rs. 21-4-0 in 1911. On .similar calculation, the expenditure 
incurred in this Census up to the end of 1097 and including the budgetted allotment 
for 1098 works at the rate of Rs. 20-6-0. The details of the expenditjire will be given, 
in their proper place in the Administrative Vvjlume. In Cochin, for 1921 Census, the 
rate was Rs. 24-1-0 and in England, for the Census of 1911, it was £5-8-8 
or Rs. 81-6-0 in British Indian currency, for every 1,000 persons. In Madras the 
rate this time has more than doubled itself from that of the last Census. Despite 
the cost of living and the price of articles and wages, which have risen considerably 
during the decade, the enlargement in the scope and number of special Censuses taken 
viz., from 2inl911to6at present, and the increase in the number of units that had 
to taken for tabulation, viz., 11 times that in 1911, the rate of expenditure 
per mille of the population, has been kept down below that of 1911 mtist be 
considered to be the result of economical management. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTIOX AND MOVEMENT OF THE POFf LATION. 

Foreword. — In tlie reports (T 1001 and 10)1, the di.strilnilion and rlie 
movement of the population formed the subject matter of two chapters, while, 
this time, they are required to Ite treated together. The ]M.)rtion relating to towns 
and villages, which was dealt conjoint! V with the distribution of the population in 
1911, is given now a separate chapter. The subjects of distributican and movement 
are usually discussed at great length in Census Reports ; and to group them together 
for combined treatment in a single chapter will have th(‘ effect of inordinately length- 
ening it. There is also in such grouping the difficulty of arranging the se\ eral jtara- 
graphs, as the headings of some of them will necessarily (■)\ erlap one another involv- 
ing repetition, which, in separate chapter>, will not be striking. However, every 
attempt will be made to compress the matter as much as possibh* and present the 
several points in logical order. In making comparisons with other parts of India and 
countries outside, the latest available ffgures have been taken. 

2. Reference to Tables. 

Imperial Table. I. Area, Houses and Population. 

II. Variation in Population since 1875. 

Subsidiary Table. I. Density, M'ater-Supply and Crop?.. 

II. Distribution of the population classified according 
to Density. 

HI. ^^‘lriati(m in relation to Density since 1875. 

IV. v ariation in Natural Population. 

V. Compari.son with Vititl Statistics. 

VI. ^'ariations by Taluks classified according to 

Density (A) Actual figures and (B) Propor- 
tional figures. 

VII. Person> per house and houx's per square mile. 

A. THE STATE AND ITS ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
NATURAL DI\ ISIONS. 

2 Hnd Boimdnries. In the .scheme of Natural Divisions into 

which India is divided, Travancore occupies the southernmost portion of “Malabar 

G- P. T. StiSS. 12U0. 21-8-22 
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CIIArXEB I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE TOTULATION. 


and Konkan” and exhibits in tlieir maximum intensity all the characteristics, climatic 
and })hysical, of that bivisimi. The area of the State is 7,625 si^uare miles which is 
31 square miles more than that in the last Census. The increase in the area is not 
the result of any change in the boundaries but the outcome of the survey of certain 
hill tracts left uiiMirveyed before; and it has no effect on the population. Two small 
tracts under the British Administration lie within the bounds of this State. Thev 
are Anjengo and Tangasseri and form the District of Anjengo. They cover an area 
of one square mile and return a ])opulation of 5,918 souls. 

4. Administrative Divisions. — At the time of the last Census, there 

vere in the State 5 Administrative Divisions and 33 taluks, the latter of which 
were increased by one in 1917. There was no change in their number when the 
])res(!nt Census was taken: but. subsequently, the number of the Divisions Avas reduced 
to 4. and that of th.e taluks to 30. The Administrative Division of Padmanabha- 
puram Avas abolished and amalgamated Avith the Head Quarter Di\ ision of Trivan- 
drum and the combined Divi--ion is called the Southern DiA’ision. Three A-illaovs 
coA'fcring an area of ifl s((uare nriles were taken from the Kottayam Division and 
included in the (^uilon DiAUsion Avhich is uoav named the Central DiA'ision. Six 
A’illages extending over an area of 210 square miles and Avhich formed part of the 
Devicolam Division Avere transferred to the Kottayam DiA ision, the clesiguation of 
AA-hich is changetl into the Xorthern Division, while the pruned Division of Dca I- 
colam is giA’en the appropriate name of the High Range Dh ision. The particu’ars 
of the component ])arts of each Administrative Division are giAen on the opening 
page of Part II of the Report. “ 

5. Natural Divisions. — Tor the purposes of the census, the State was divided 
into tAA’o Katural Divisions, Littoral (Western) and Mountainous (Eastern). As by 
such a division, a third part of the country lying betAA’een them and partakino- of the 
characteristics of neither the one nor tiie other Avas left Avithout separate treatment 
and as it Avas seen from the Geological Survey of the State made after the last Cen>us 
that the country was divisible into three distinct areas running almost parallel to 
one another from north to south and as they Avere also found to differ Avidely in 
respect of the class (T people forming the majority of their inhabitants, and the 
occupations pursued by, and the diseases preA’ailing among them, it aa’us decided thi.s 
time to divide the State into three Katural DiA’isi( .n>, the Sea-Coast, the Inland and 
the Mountainous. The Sea-Coast Division, chiefly made up of sandy soil, recent 
sediments and Warkallai formation, has a rainfall of less than 7U inches. The ma- 
jority of the Musalmans and the non-Syrian Christians in the State inhabit the 
Division, Cocoanut ami rice are largely cultiAated and Elephantiasis and Cholei'a 
are the prevailing diseases. In the Inland Division, the soil i.-, of residual Laterite 
Tapioca, banana and yams are chiefly produced. The rainfall ranges from 70 to 110 
inche.--. Ankylostomiasis (hook Avorm) and Yuavs are the ])revalent ailments. The 
Malayalee Hindus and the Syrian Christians forma large portion of the population. 
The Mountainous DiAusion is characterised by hills and dales and giA en laro-eh- to 
the plantation of tea and rubber. The Xon-Malayalee Hindus and the Animists form 
the bulk of the population, ihilaria is the chief di&ea>e and gneiss the preA'ailiim- 
rock. The aA'erage rainfall is OA^er 110 inches. The ])articnlars (Af tlie taluks included 
in each Natural Division are given on the opening page of Part II of the Report. 

6. Meaning of population Enumerated.— In tilling up column 3 
‘■name of the person” of the Schedule, during the preliminary enumeration, the name 
of the chief resilient member of the family was entered first and theii that of 
th(‘ (Ather members, one by one. On the final enumeration, the chief man of 
the family Avas summoned and the names of the members of the household 
ent( reel in the Schedule, Avere read out to him. The names of the persons not 
present wen* struck off, and the names and all <.>ther jiarticulars of neAv arriA-al.■^ 
entered. This time, through-out the State, the censu,-" Avas taken simultaneouslv' 
ludike on prcAnous occasions AA'hen the final count Avas made in different place,s at 
different times. Thus, the population dealt with in this Census is the dejadj 
population actually found and enumerated on the Census daj’. 



AEKA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 


7. Instructions to the Enumerators.— Complete iustruetious for enu- 

meration were printed on this occasion on the wrapper of each Enumeration Book, --o 
that they might be available for ready rcf'^reuce. In j)revious Censuses, it Avas the 
practice to print a portion of the instructions only on the wrapper and to i.-^sue rhe 
rest bit by bit. The enumerators them.selves were, for the first time, in this 
Census, recruited mostly from school masters— who are generally more educated 
than village officers tvho did the work in the last Ceii-us — and the total 
number entertained for preliminary enumeration wa.s or more than 7 times 

the number employed in 1911. That, under the above circumstances, the figures 
obtained notv are more accurate than in the })re\ious Census, goes without saAiiig ; 
.and the fact that the ditfereivi'e between the provisional and the final totals was oidv 
96 proves the accuracy and care Avith which the Awirk Avas conducted. 

B.~A11EA, POPULATIOX AXI) DEXSITY. 

8. Area and population of the State — The area of the State is 7. (Jiui 
s(juare miles and its population d,lM)(!.0G2. It occupiers the soA'cnteenth rankamnng 
the Indian States as regards area, aial third in point of p('.pulation. It is the Iiiggcst 
among the Indian States of Madras, end, in extent, it is more than twice, and in 
population, thrice, the remaining States of that province jAut together. From the table 

gh-en in the margin it Avill he seen that, though 
Hyderabad, Kashmir ami XorAvay arc each more 
than eleven times as large as Travancore. Hydera- 
bad is only thrice and Kashmir and Xorwav 
each three-fourths as jiopulous as this State. 
Mysore, Gwalior and Ceylon are four times as 
exten.sh'e as this State, while the number of j)eoplc 
returned there is only one and one-half, thrri 
fourths and nine eighihs. !'Cs]Aecti\ cly. of that it. 
TraAiUicore. In size, Denmark. SAvitzerland and 
Formosa are eadi twice this State, but. rhe ]>opula- 
tion eiiumcr.'ited in them ranges between 76 and fi.l 
per cent, of that in Travancore. Last'y, Banada. 
IVales and Xew .Jersey, though each of them is e(|ual 
in area to this Stare. haA'e only between i.ne half 
and three fourths of its inhabitants. 

9. Area and population of Administrative Divisions. — Taking the 

Adniinistr.ative DiAUsions of the State and comparing them Avith the [Madras Districts. 

it Avill be found from the table given in the margin 
that, in respeet of poj)idation. the Central Divisim, 
comes just al»oA'e Godavary District, the Xortheri, 
Di\ision oecupies :i place betAveen Xellore ami 
Chittoor. the Southern DiA'ispui ninks beloAv Soiitii 
Canara, and the High Kange Division, the Hi!' 
Division of the State, takes a position next t< 
Xilgiris. the Hill District of the ProA'ime of 
Madras. Cochin Avhich i.s the most populous of 
the [\ladras States, except TruA'aucore, recuruscjuly 
tAAO-thirds of tlie )K)]mlatiou of the Central Divi- 
sion, one of the four AdmiuistratiA'e Divisions of 
the State. 

10. Density in General. — 'The density of population is defined as an 
abstract measure of the isolation, ])rosimity or crowding of the population. The 
averao-e density is a mere arithmetical exi)ressiou, a variety of factors contributing 
towards the. congestion of population in particular are.ts. As the nature of thesi- 
factors has been discussed in detail in the Census Report of HHl. it is not proposed 
to traverse the same oroaud this time; but their iuHueiice Avill be noticed and di-cu»eh 

iu respect of the .areas, the density of Avhich is found to ha\e differed widely from 

the State average. 


DlS’ISlOX. III^TUIL■T OU 
STATE. 


Cpntrul D'l 
Uodavary District 
Nellorc 

Kortheni Vn'i'^ion 
Chittoor I'otiii-t 
South Cauar.T., 
Southern Dii'ision 
The Nilsiri.s UiUrirt 
High Rungc 
Ooehiri State 


ropri.ATtON. 


1,470. si;3 
l,3s,'>..A.A.7 

l,'247,3ltS 
1, J 

97a,osu 


I'ROA'ISCE, ST.ATE 

OR CorSTBY. 

Area. 

1'Ol‘UI.ATIO.N 

OhO's 

Omitted. 

T, avanevre 




Bai'oda 


8.127 

2,127 

Gwalior 


26,383 

3,193 

Hyderahaii 


82,698 

12,472 

Kashmir 


S4,2.'.S 

3.321 

Mysore 


29,473 

5 979 

Ocylnu 


2.3.481 

4,304 

Formosa (.Jaiian). 


13,911 

3,634 

Denmark 


16,666 

3,269 

Norway 


12.3, Ool 

2,692 

SwitrerlanJ 


13,976 

3,862 

Wales 


7,466 

2,023 

New Jerser 




(U. S. A.) 

. 

7,314 

.3.133 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 


a. Density of the State and its variation since 1875. — According^ 


1 XUilBEK OF 


I’ROViNX'E. State or 
C oU>TRY. 

PERSONS 

PER SQUARE 
MILE. 

Delhi 

s2;! 

(’oebin State 

f>()2 

Bengal • 

cos 

Travancort State 


rrnted I'l'ivineus 

42<; 

Uili.-ir and Ori— A 

409 

Mailias 

297 1 

Kaioda State 

202 

Other Indian l'ro\inoe> 


and State'' 

iV'low 2.>D 

Uc\lon 

177 

Ji' ll,'lUlll 

OCR . 

Hulliind 

A44 

Knglaiid and Walc'^ 

.;49 

(ieimanv 

J82 , 

I'nitod Mato of Anii iica. 

92 

Ciiina 1'iiJjH‘r 

197 

Japan • 

295 

niAtillAM 7 

— IlICXSITY OF 


I'OITLATIOX IS7.-> TO 1!I21. 


to this Census, there are, on an average, 525 
persons to each square mile of area. The state- 
ment given in the margin compares the average 
density of Travancore with that of other parts in 
India and other countries. It will be seen 
therefrom that, in India, the Pro\dnce of Delhi, 
the Cochin State and the Bengal Province have 
each a greater density, while the other provinces 
and States occupy places below Travancore. 
Among the countries of Europe, all, except 
Belgium, Holland and England and Wales, are 
less dense than this State. The United States of 
America, Japan and China Proper have only 32, 
295, and 197 persons, respectively per square mile. 

The gradual increase of density of 



population in this State at each suc- 
cessive Census from 1875 is illustrat- 
ed in the diagrams facing this 
page and in the margin. The figures 
in the last column of the table given 
below refer to the distance which would 
separate each individual inhabitant from 
his nearest neighbour, if all were distri- 
buted at equal intervals over the who’e 
surface of the country. 


Year of 
Cen>i s. 

Persons 
PER SQUARE 
MILE. 

Acre per 

PERSON. 

Phoximity 

IN YARDS. 

IS 77 . 

303 

21 

no 

1881 

314 

2 '(i 

103 

1891 

335 

1‘9 

96 

1901 

387 

1-7 

92 

1911 

149 

1-4 

84 

1931 

.-.25 

1-2 

7 i; 


12. Density of the natural 


State or 
luvisiox. 


^SUMBER OF PERSONS PER j 
SUVAKE MILE. I 

^ I 

I 


PERCENTADE 

OF 

Variation. 



1911 

1 

1921 1 

( 


State 

1 : 

449 ' 

.525 i 

16-9 

Sea- Ooa-t 

1.102 ! 

1 .266 I 

14-8 

Inland 

718 

>^32 : 

I5-S 

Mountainous . 

i ni4 

2<H> ! 

>1-9 


Divisions and its Variation since 
1911- — The density of the Natural 
Divisions in 1911 and 1921 and the 
percentage of its variation betiveen the 
two Censuses are shown in the state- 
ment given in the margin and illus- 
trated in the map found opposite to 
page 1(1. It will be seen that the 
differences in the density alone, leav- 
ing those in other matters, observed 
among the three Natural Divisions, 
amply justify and even necessitate the 
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division of the State into three Natural Divisions. The density of the Inland Division 
standing midway between that of the Sea-Coast and of the Mountainous tracts and 
connecting the two, was found merged in that of the two Natural Divisions into 
which the State was divided in the previous Censuses, 

13. Sea-Coast Division.— The density of the Sea-Coast Division is the 
highest, being one and a half and six times that of the Inland and of the Mountainous 
Division, respectively. The reasons for the highest density obtaining in the Sea-Coast 
Division are obvious. The important factors that determine density are in full opera- 
tion in this Division. The sedimental and alluvial soil, spread on a flat surface, per- 
mitting almost every inch of it to be brought under cultivation, and the provision for 
irrigation on a large scale, have contributed to the extensive cultivation of paddy and 
cocoanut, in this Division. The water-ways in the north and the large number 
of roads and the Railway in the south have made transport easy and cheap. The 
historic considerations, such as the situation of the Capital of the State and the 
residences of Royal families, the location of important public institutions, the existence 
of a sea board and of many tradii.g centres and markets have also largely con- 
tributed to the density of the Division. The absence of association between density 
and rainfall is illustrated and the neutralisation of the effects of scanty rainfall by 
irrigation is exemplified more in this than in any other Natural Division. 

1 4. Inland Division. — The Inland Division, characterised by scattered villages 
and isolated homesteads, inhabited chiefly by the Malayalees and enjoying freedom 
from epidemic diseases, with a soil admitting mostl}- of the cultivation of garden ]>ru- 
ductsand tapioca, having a good and healthy climate and eijuable tern ])erature — neither 
hot like the Coast nor cold like the Mountainous Division — traversed by a large number 
of navicrable ri\crs affording convenient and cheap transport but ])ossessing no 
lara-e industries cajuible of attracting many settlers, has a density, chietl}- contributed 
by the natural increase of the people, standing midway between that of "the coast and 
the Mountainous Division. 

15. Mountainous Division. — The Mountainous Division has the lowest 
density. The soil of the Division and the amouut of rainfall are highly favourable 
for the cultivation of tea and rubber. The tract abounds in water falls a few 
of which have already been harnessed and pressed into service for the manufacture 
and transport of thes*e products. The density of the Division is mainly omtributed 
bv immigrant population. 

j 5 Variations between 1911 and 1921 . — The variation in density 
between the last and this Census is most marked in the Mountainous Division whei-e 
it is much higher than the average for the State, /while it is below the State average 
in the other 'bivisions. In the Mountixinous Division xvhicli is being fast o]xencd 
up the extended cultivation of tea and rubber has drawn a large number of 
immiorants from the low-country and from across the ghats. The rate of increase 
is natiirallv the lowest in the Coast Division where the population is most congested 
and where there is not much room for expair^ion. 

17. Density and its Variation in the Administrative Divisions. — 

The density of the Administrative Divisions and its variation since 1911 are shown in 

the statement given in ihe m irgiu and in the 

map found oppoMte to page 10. The variation 

! r»T?'Tj ar\ ’ifTrv .-<T-x"r \ nir ! is the highe.-rt and most marked in the High 

Ibinge Division which emljraces within it most 
of tlie mountainous regions of the countrv re- 
ferred to in the pre eeding jiaragraph. The Nor- 
thern Division from wbicli a large number (-)f 
pcioous have emigrated to the tea aud rubber 
])laiitations of the High Range tract, has natur- 
ally the lowt'st variation. 

18. Pressure of Population. — The pressure of population, by which is 
meaut the pressure on the meaii' of subshtence, depends upon various factors such 
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as the density and the rate of increase of population and its standard of living, and 
the resources available for raising wealth and converting ir into the necessities of 
life required by that standard of living. Xot only has the population of the State 
been increasing by rapid strides during the last three censuses but its standard of 
living has also been rising. Rice has been the staple food grain of the country 
from time immemorial, but it has never been produced in sufficient quantities 
to meet fully the requirements of the population, on account of the limited area 
fit for its cultivation ; and the rice out-put of the country is supplemented by import 
of the grain from outside and by other local articles of food like fish and tapioca. 
The cultivation of tapioca which was introduced into the country about a generation 
ago and which grows even on poor and unirrigated soils has been rapidly extending 
in recent vears. No organized attempt had been made in the past to collect statistics 
of rice and other food stuffs grown in the country and the proportion of the popula- 
tion served by them. Even after the last Settlement operations, when the area 
cultivated under rice was determined and the number of cocoanut, jack and other 
trees counted, and, until very recently, no provision was made for the conduct of 
field-to-field crop inspection or for the maintenance of records showing the area 
actually cultivated, the crops raised, their yield, etc. In the absence of such statistics, 
there is no correct means of accurately measuring either the progress made in the 
cultivation of paddy or the proportion of the population whose needs it can meet. 
The figures forming the basis of the present discussion can only be taken as roughly 
indicating the trend of events. 

19. The steps taken during the decade for meeting the increased 
demand.— The steps that are generally taken to meet the demand for the sub- 
sistence of a growing population are : — (a) The opening up of fresh lands for the 
cultivation of the staple articles of food and (b) improving the out-turn of the soil 
by improved and scientific methods of cultivation. The decade under review is 
marked by considerable activity in both these directions. The State Department of 
Agriculture which was organised thirteen years ago, was considerably strengthened and 
did much to popularize improved methods of cultivation and improved manures, 
while the Department of Co-operative Societies was newly organised to help the ryot 
to find money easily for cultivation. Two hundred and twenty six Societies were 
brought into existence and 36 experimental and demonstrational agricultural farms 
were opened and worked. 68.124 acres of land were additionally brought under paddv 
cultivation showing an increase of 11 per cent, over that cultivated in 1911 and 
236,169 acres of land were double cropped against 198,400 in 1911. The area under 
tapioca at the entl of the decade was as large as 404,092 acres. The irrigation canals 
were extended by 35 miles during the decade. The available statistics indicate a slight 
fall in the yield of paddy per acre in the decade as compared with the vield in the pre- 
vious one. This is apparently due to the extension of paddy cultivation to new soils 
lying on the economic margin and the increasing difficulty in procuring manure 
leaves on account of the opening up of the low country woode<l areas for cultivation 
of tapioca and such industrial crops as cocoanut, pepper and rubber. The vield of 
pad<ly per acre in the decade was however higher than that in British India and it is 
certain to increase with the larger adoption of the improved methods and manures 
demonstrated by the Agricultural Department. 

That the material prosperity of the people is on the advance will be seen from the 
fact that they have been able to import rice in this decade exceeding by 29 per cent, the 
average annual (juuntity imported inthe j)revious decade, at a cost much higherthanthat 
obtaining in 1911 and that they have been able to make remarkable advances on the 
cultivation of the chief industrial crops of the country, namely, cocoanut, rubber, pepper 
and tea to tlie extent of 444,010, 51,469, 48,762 and 62,659 acres, respectively. The 
tapioca raised in the country has been sufficient for export after meeting local require- 
ments. The industry of fish has also considerably advanced. After supplying the 
increased local needs, the average quantity exjxwted has risen from 133,175 
cwts. per annum in the last decade to 192,571 in the decademnder review, i. e. bv over 
44 per cent. The export of cocoanut and its products, copra and oil, has increased by 
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about 15 per cent. Similarly, the average annual export of pepper am.! tea which 
was 20,528 candies and 12,305,897 lbs. in the last decade has risen now to 30,083 
and 18,544,659, (o e.) by 47 and 51 per cent., respectively. The export of 
rubber during the decade has been on an average 2,332,149 lbs. per year. 
The number of factories in the State which stood at 68 at the end of 1911 has risen 
to 143 in 1921 and the number of Joint Stock Companies has increased from 130 at 
the commencement of the decade to I 90 at its close, circumstances ju’oving that the 
country is tending to become industrial. A Department of Industries win- also 
organised in the decade. 


C. THE MOVEMENT OF POEULATION. 

20- Variation in population at previous Censuses. — The statement 

given in the margin shows the population enumerated in 
previous Censuses and the rates of increase. There 
was no change in the area dealt with; and em. 
igration and immigration being limited, they liad 
very little share in the causation of the variation 
The continued increase observed must therefore be con- 
sidered natural, being the excess of births over deaths. 


OENSrS 

YEAB. 

1 Increase 
j PRECEDING 

OVER 

Census. 

1 Number 

i 

Per cent. 

1875 

2,311,379 1 


1881 

2,402.158 1 

3-9 

1891 

2.557,736 * 

6-0 , 

19111 

2,952.157 

! 1.5-4 1 

1911 

3,428,975 

lC-2 


21. The increase is normal under the conditions of the 

State.— When the rate of increase in the population enumerated in 1901, vi:., lo-4 
per cent, was found to be more than that recognised to be the standard during 
normal years in the Madras Presidency, arguments were brouglit forward and 
figures collected not only to prove that there was under enumeration in 1891, 
but also to determine what the actual number of omis.^ions in the enumer- 
ation was, which, if added to the figures of that year, would just give the 
standard rate of increase for 1901. Howe\er, in the next Census, 1911, the increase 
was 16-2 per cent, over the actual figure of 1901. It was then explained that there 
was no reason to doubt the accuracy of the figures, and that the increase was normal, 
being the result of the conditions that obfciined in the State. 

22. Conditions which obtained in the State tending towards the 
increase of population.' — The majority of the populatJon of the State are the Hin- 


Hindus. Hodiiy cleanliness is tneir cmci. cuai.ivuv.. ...... ........ v, 

ted houses surrounded by gardens, they are pi otccteil ft om the attacks of air borne 

infectious diseases. They' are very particular about their food, e.-pccialiy drinking 
water which they boil well before using. These wholesome habits, in ihemselvcs. give 
them sufficient protection frcm thcattacks of air and water borne diseases, which, on ac- 
count of overcrowding and polluted water supply, prevail more than any other (lj:,ease 
in India To improve pulilic health further. Government organised a separate Sanitary 
Department as earlv as 1895 i. c., 5 years before the 1901 Census, and, ever sirn'e 
that time public h^ltb had been steadily improving producing results in jiroportion 
to its actiUties as the Census figures of 1901 and 1911 testify. At no time did famiiu' 
affect the State seriously, and never to the extent to which the rest of India had suff- 
ered Plague which had carried aw.ay 25 millions of people from other places in 
Tndi'a durin<T the last two de.cennia had not set its foot within the State. Big towns 
werJbroii-rht under Municipal Regulation and villages each with a population of l.iiQO 
and more" were provided with sanitary .staffs, for attending to the c eanlmess of the 
T»kces Sanitary arniugenients were made for all fairs and festivals where people 
Sathered, and epidemic diseases which were once prominent on these occa.Jons, bc- 
^me conspicuous by their absence. 
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23. The Conditions of the Decade under Review. — The decade under 
re\dew is characterised by the many sided activities of both the people and the Govern- 
ment towards the development of the material prosperity of the State. Public health 
has been more satisfactory than in the previous decade. The average annual number 
of deaths from Cholera and Small-pox, which stood at 2,989 and 3,221 in the last 
decade has fallen down to 1,107 and 1,716, respectively, in the present one. Vacci- 
nation ’has made good progress. Both Primary and Re- Vaccinations have been made 
compulsory among pupils attending schools and Government employes. As this State 
occupies a "^prominent place in the matter of education among the Provinces and States 
of India, and as the number of pupils attending schools here is fairly large, a high pro- 
portion of the children susceptible to small-pox is given protection. By the practical 
demonstration of immunity from Small-pox afforded to a large number of students, 
vaccination has to a certain extent become popular and is not now viewed with sus- 
picion by the illiterate public. Plague has been kept out; and Influenza, to which 
about 6 millions of people succumbed in places outside Travancore, affected the State 
only lightly and was not attended with high mortality. Some scarcity was felt, 
thouo-h'not' actual famine, in the middle of the decade, caused more by world con- 
ditions than bv failure of crops ; but, tapioca which was extensively cultivated within 
the State met largely the needs of the poor, and averted the calamity which would 
have otherwise seriously afflicted the people. 

The Municipal Regulation was extended to 12 more towns. The sanitary 
staffs of the rural areas uere strengthened and 20 new Hospitals and Ayurvedic 
Dispensaries were opened. Education advanced considerably and the percentage of 
literates in both the sexes put together rose from 17 to 27 and that in females alone 
from 6 to 17. This is a noteworthy feature from the point of view of public health, 
since infants are better looked after by educated mothers and infantile mortality is 
found to be louver among children of the educated classes. 

The improvements made in the decade in connection with agriculture and 
industries have been mentioned in para 19 supra. 


The railway was extended by 38 miles and brought to the Capital of the 

Stale and 181 miles of roads were 


PaoviNCt; OB State. 

Auba. 

Number of 

MILES OF 

ROAD. 

j opened. In the matter of communi- 
^cAEE 1 cations, Travancore, as tvill be seen 
aiLESEBVEDj from tliB Statement given in the 
’’of margin, occupies the foremost place 

in India. Motor Buses and Cars to 

Traram'ore 

Bengal 

United Provincvs 
Punjab 

Bihar and Oris-a 
Bombay 

Madras 

Assam 

Central Piovinces 
Burma 

7.625 ' 5.4t5 

TS.tiOO 

107,2(17 34,115 

99.77!) 24,909 

SSilOl 19,016 

123,059 27,520 

142,330 20,940 

.53,015 8.989 

99,870 7.993 

230,439 12,541 

the number of 58/ were imported 
i and used for traffic. The volume of 

3- 1 1 trade increased considerably and the 

1 average annual value of exports and 

4- 5 i imports rose from Rs. 242 and 

5^9 ! lakhs in the previous decade 

12-5 ; to Rs. ,484 and 318 lakhs, respec- 

tively, in the present one. 


24. The Movement of Population and Accuracy of figures 
returned. — The population eimmerate<l in this Census shows an increase of 16'8 
per cent, over that in the previous one. W hilc the preliiiiinary enumerations of 1901 
and 1911 were made by 750 and 1,29-1 paid private enumer ators and village officers, 
respectively, the first count of this Census was carried out by 9,273 subordinate’ 
officers of whom 8,644 were school masters of Government and Aided institutions. 
The Charge Superintendents, many of Avhoin had previous census experience, 
have certified to the efficiency of the work turned our by the school-master-enumer- 
ators and the accuracy of the figures obtained by them. It need hardly be 
stated that school masters are, as a class, better educated and disciplined than either 
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village officers or paid private persons. That, in the three successive censuses, when 
enumerations were conducted by three different agencies, there has been an uniform 
increase of between 15 and 17 per cent, proves not only the reliability of the figures 
but also the normality of the rate of increase for the State, 


25. Migration. — The number of immigrants as found this time by enumer- 
ation was 73,591, against 61,165 in the last Census. Deducting from this the 
number that must have died during the decade at '20 per mille, the numl)er of sur- 
vivors from the previous decade would come to 48,935. Thus, the number of fresh 
immigrants during the last decade amounts to 24,656. lieturns of persons born in 
Travancore and enumerated elsewhere have not been received from all Provinces 
and States. But, as stated in the Introduction, additional columns were opened 
in the enumei’ation Schedules of this State for noting down the number of 
persons born in Travancore but had left the country since the last Census. 
From the information so obtained, it is seen that, during the decade, 9,342 persons 
have left the State. Setting this number against the number of fre>h immigrants, 
it is observed that the State has had a net gain of about 15,b00 persons. This 
number reduces the rate of increase by 0’4 and the balance of increase 16'4 per 
cent, is made up of the excess of births over deaths. 

26 . The increase depends chiefly upon Public Health and Econo- 
mic conditions.' — 'The percentage of increase varying from 15 to 17 found in the 
last three Censuses, is not after all too high and unworthy of belief, though such a 
rate is not very common in the rest of India, But, in European countries, America 
and Japan, such increases are normal. The rate of increase depends chieHy on the 
state of public health and the economic prosperity of the people, and, in any coun- 
try where both these are satisfactory, the above rate should be considered normal. 


27. Vital Statistics. — There was no regulation in the State for the com- 
pulsory collection and registration of Vital Statistics in the rural areas, the one now in 
force having been passed only at the end of the decade under review. The work was 
beini^ done by the village officers under the executive orders of Government. As 
already pointed out in the Introduction, an average village under a pakuthi officer is 
too big to serve as a convenient administrative unit. Hence the birth and death 
figures collected for the rural areas, where alx)ut 90 per cent, of the population live, 
cannot be supposed to be accurate. According to the Vital Statistics registered 
during the decade for the whole State, the excess of births over deaths comes to 
141,088, which is just a quarter of the increa.se shown in the Census. As regards the 
Municipal towns, however, where the registration is compulsory, the figures collected 
are more or less correct. It must be stated that, in India, among the Hindus, the 
chances of deaths escaping the notice of the Registering Officers are fewer than 
those of births. Therefore, the deaths registered may be taken as accurate. In the 
14 Municipal towns, where the registration of Vital Statistics is compulsory, (ex- 
cludino- the 5 major Municipal towns, where there are hospitals admitting a large 
number of inpatients from outside, and, in the mortuary returns of which deaths oc- 
currino- among those inpatients are also included), the number of deaths registered 
durin^the decade gives, on the population taken after the Municipal Regulation was 
extended to them, a rate of 20 per mille. The number of deaths in the rural 
areas will be lower than that in towns, and consequently the death rate in those areas 
must be lower than 20. Working on the method adopted by Mr. Hardy for finding 
the mortality rate from Census figures, the death rate during the decade comes to 17 
per mille, per annuip. So, the de.ath rate for the State may be put down at 20. The 
^erao-e rate of increase for the State calculated from the difference between the 
Census fio-ures of 1911 and 1921, comes to^lST* If the death rate be 20, 
as determmed above, to give an increase of 15- 7 per mille, the birth rate must be 


*Tj p _ poiiulation at any P* = Population at the sucooedin;: Cohmis. r —Annual rat... (.f incrc.asc per unit, 

...irnlation and u = The inteiceiisal pi-nrd. P‘ = P (I + rpi Taking the Lu;; of > auh side of the equation log. P* 
tifSlosO+l e.) n log (1 + r) = log P‘-lo,tr P. m- c.) U-XIog (1 +r) = log 1 .006,0ti2 - log 3,123,975.' 

1 +r = l'(d57 .•.r^'Olj" 

. • . rate per inillo = l.t‘7 
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about 35. That this is the normal birth rate of the country will be clear from 
the consideration of the following facts. The number of births depends upon the 
number of married females in the reproductive ages of 15 to 45. The number of 
married females of those ages, at the commencement of the decade, was 598,142. 
At the rate of 247*5 births for 1,000 wives, as found to be the case in India {vide., 
para 762 of 1901 India Report), the number of live births comes to 148,040. 
This gives a birth rate of 43 per mille on the 1911 population. As, however, dur- 
ing the decade, the number of marriages in the early ages has decreased, the fecun- 
dity rate also must have gone down. The birth rate can, therefore, be safely put 
at 35. For a country where the increase from Census to Census is 15 to 17, the birth 
rate of 35 and the death rate of 20 may be considered normal. 

28. Movement of Population in the Natural and Administrative 
Divisions. — In the statement given in the margin and in the maps found on the 
opposite page, the population of the Natural and AdministratNe Divisions in 1911 
and 1921 and the rates of increase are shovvm. The rate of increase in the Coast 

Division is the lowest; and 
it is lower than the State 
average. This is due to the 
movement of the people from 
the Coast where struggle for 

OO 

life is naturally keener to the 
Inland and Mountainous Divi- 
sions where the tea, rubber 
and cocoanut estates and the 
virgin waste lands afford 
lucrative occupations. The 
lower rate of increase in 
the Inland Division, must 
be attributed to the lower 
birth rate obtaining among the Malayalee Hindus who form the bulk of the Hindu 
population there. Taking the Administrative Divisions, the high increase observ’^ed 
in the High Range Division and the low increase found in the Northern Division 
may be the results of the causes mentioned in para 17 Supra. 

D.— THE MEDIAN POINT AND THE CENTRE OF AREA. 

29. The Median Point and Centre of Area.— The median point 
of population in the present Census and the la.^t two Censuses and the centre of 
area of the State, have been determined, for the first time, on the lines described in 
the Census Report of the FTnited States of America for 1911. The north to south and 
the east to west lines running parallel to the Longitudinal and Latitudinal lines and 
dividing the State into parts of equal population and area, respectively, vv'ere drawn, 
and the points of intersection of those lines noted. The point of intersection of the 
lines dividing the area of the State into two equal parts is called the Centre of Area 
while the intersecting point of the lines which divide the State into two parts of equal 
population is designated the i\Iedian point. In the map of Travancore found at 
the beginning of the Report, the.se points are marked. 

30. The Position of the Centre of Area of the State and the Medi- 
an Point of Population. — It will be seen from the map referred to in the above para 
that the Centre of Area is situated on a point 9** 25' 40" North Latitude and 76" 51' 00" 
East Longitude, The point is seven and three-eighths miles to the South of Munda- 
kayam. The Median Point of population of 1901 fell on a point 9^^ 14' 10" North Lati- 
tude and 76«* 41' 10" East Longitude, which is one and five-eighths miles to the west 
of the Main Central Road and seven and three-eighths miles to the east of the town of 
Mavehkara. In 1911, it shifted to a point 9^* 13' 30" North Latitude and 76‘' 40' 10" 
East Longitude. It is three and three-eights miles west of the Main Central Road 
and six and one-fourth miles east of Mavelikara. In the present Census the point 
has moved eastward and lies on 9=^ 13' 30" North Latitude and 76° 41' 40" East 


State or 
Division. 

POPULi 

1911. 

kTIOX. 

1921. 

Rates op 

VARIATION BET- 
WEEN 1911 AND 
1921. 

State 

3.42.S.975 

4,006.062 

+ 16-8 

Coast . 

1,582,739 

1,817,745 

+ 14-8 

Inland 

1,078,447 

1,250,130 

+ 15-9 

Mountainous 

707,789 

938,187 

+ 22-2 

Southern 

987,952 

1,156,373 

+ 17-0 

Central 

1,270.907 

1)487,178 

+ 17'0 

Northern 

1,1.30.027 

1,305.590 

+ 15-5 

High Range 

40,089 

56,921 

+ 42-0 
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Maps 2 & 3 of Travancore showing Area, Density and Population 
with Variations in the Administrative and Natural Divisions. 


Map 2. Administrative Divisions. 


Map 3. Natural Divisions- 



References. 

Area. 

The base of each rectangle indicates the area of each Division. The height of 
each rectangle indicates the density. 
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Density- 

Variations in the period 1911-1921 as the number of persons per square mile added to 
the number then recorded are shown thus:-- 
177/^ between 15-20. 

30-40. 

70-90- 
110-125. 

160 & above. 

Population. 

Variations in the period 1911-1921 as a percentage of increase on the population of 
1911 are shown thus.- - 



between 14-16% 
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between 40-50% 
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Longitude. This is one and a half miles west of the Main Central Road and 
seven and three-fourths miles east of ^lavelikara. 

The movement of the population discussed in the earlier paragraphs is only 
local and refers to its movement laetween Taluks and Divisions. It may be compared 
to the movements of the satellites of the sun (planets) in the Solar System. The 
movement of the median point described alx>ve refers to the entire population and 
may be compared to the movements of the sun and his family in the Stellar System. 
The median point during the last 30 years has been moving between 76° 40' 10" and 
76° 41' 40" East Longitude, and between 9° 13' 30" and 9® 14' 10" North Lati- 
tude. 

E.— HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

31. Mouses in the State. — The definition of a house is the same as 
in the last Census. It is as follows: — 

A House is the dwelling place of one or more families with their resident 
servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way, 

Note. — (a) The common vay is not necessarily a public way. Thus, servants’ go- 
downs in the compounds of large houses, and separate houses situated in one compound, which 
have generally no separate entrances from a common way or yard, should be treated as dis- 
tinct houses. 

(6) If two or more separate families who do not take their meals together, live 
in different rooms of the same house, these different rooms will not be taken as separate houses 
but only as one house. 

(c) Two or more distinct but contiguous buildings belonging to the same owner 
but let out to different families will be taken as different houses. 

(d) Jails, hospitals, dispensaries and similar institutions which comprise several 
detached buildings should be entered only as one house. 

The disposition of houses in the taluks of Shencottah, Thovala and 
Agasteeswaram and in certain parts of the towns is in streets, while, in the 
other taluks and rural areas, the houses are situated in isolated compounds and lie 
scattered over the whole area -without order or arrangemer.t. The number of 
occupied houses has risen from 663,153 in the last Census to 761,827 in the present 
one,^showing an increase of 14’9 per cent., while the growth of population is 
16'8 per cent. The absence of any provision in the enumeration Schedule 
to enquire and note whether the houses are pukka or kutcha, tiled or 
thatched is indeed a drawback, as, for want of such information, one of the valuable 
tests to ’ measure the prosperity of the people and ascertain the way in which 
increased wealth is utilised is lost. On an average, there are 100 houses per 
square mile, against 87 in the previous Census. The mean distance from one house 
to another has” decreased by 26 yards, the distance in 1911 and 1921 being 202 and 
176 yards, respectively. 

32. Houses in Natural and Administrative Divisions and in 
Towns and Rural Areas. — Taking the Natural and Administrative Divisions, 
it will be seen from the table given in the margin that the increase in the number of 
houses is more or less in proportion to that of population in the Sea-Coast and Inland 

Divisions and in the Central and Northern Administrative Divisions. The low 

increase in the Southern Division 
is mainly due to the fact that 
fishermen who catch fish in the sea 
and who form a large part of the 
population of the Division do not 
feel the necessity for any in- 
creased accommodation, as houses 
are used by them more as places 
of meeting than of living, the 
men spending their nights on Cat- 
tamarans catching fish and the 
women spending their days in 
markets selling them. In the 
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case of the iMountainous and High Range Divisions, the high increase ia due to the 
additional accommodation provided for the large number of permanent coolies em- 
ployed in the tea and rubber estates of the Divisions, 

33. House Room and Family and their variation.— A matriarchal 

family consists of an uncle (Karnavan), 

' his sisters and brothers and sisters’ 
children while a patriarchal family is 
I made up of a father, mother, sons and 
' unmarried daughters. There has been 
verj’^ little change in the latter family 
system, while, in the former, the 
tendency of late has been for the 
daughters to go and live with their 
husbands and the sons to separate 
themselves from their tarawads and 
set up independent establishments for themselves, their wives and children. The 
average number of inmates in a house has increased from 5‘2 in the last 
Census to o’3 in the present one. In towns, it has risen from 5'4 in 1911 to 5‘6 
at the present Census and, in Rural areas, from oT to 5‘2. From the table given in 
the margin, it will be seen that the variation in the number of persons per house 
has been more or less uniform in the iSatural and Administrative Divisions, 
except in the High Rmige Division where on account of the increased accommoda- 
tion provided for coolies, the average has fallen a little. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Densiti/, Water Siipph/ and Crops. 


DIVISION'S. 

1 at 

Mean' density 
PEK SQUARE MiLE. 

j Percextace OF 

1 TOTAL AREA, 

i 

PERCENTA(iE OF 
CFLTIVATED AUI:A. 

I‘ek(’e\ta(;e 

OF (JROSS 

cultivated 
‘area which 
IS 

IRRIGATED. 

NdRMAL 

|llAl.\FALL 

of total 
aroa. 

1 of 

1 cultivated 
! area. 

j Culti- 
j v.ihle. 

1 Net 

1 eulTi\ate(J. 

i ' 

Xet 

culti- 

Diiulile 

CO >P]ma1, 

1 

/ 

j : 

•> 

■ 

:i 

1 


6 1 

7 

H 

y 

STATE 

S2S , 

i,276 ^ 

1 64-47 

41-17 

63-84 

1 

7-50 

61-02 

98-81 

Administrative \ 

1 






i 


Divisions j 







i 


Southern • 1 

776 , 

1,60S 

57-71 

48-28 

1 

22-3.1 

78 60 

59-09 

I 

Central • I 

571 

I,II4 

55-07 

40-55 

73-63 

10- 30 

35'6r> 

1 OS-82 

1 

Northern • j 

5:1 n * 

1,078 

71-85 

50-01 

OO-il!) 

1-20 

80-20 

117-72 

High Range • ^ 

i 

51 1 

361 

79-26 

14-01 

17-70 

0-10 

4-70 

156-23 

Natural Divisions 




1 


j 

1 


Sea Coast 

1,266 

1,81.'. 

77-14 

68*'>6 

88-8-8 

16-07 

' 60-71 

71-:!S 

Inland • 

S33 j 

1,122 

89-75 

7417 

82-63 

4-23 

62-7.3 

10 ,8-21 

■Mountainous 

200 j 

1 

i 

ii02 

52-19 

22*20 

1 

42-29 

1 f)'H 

1 

5‘j :>\) 

1 

115-11 


Subsidiary Table 1.-— Density, Water Supply and Crops.— (continued.) 


dinisions. 


rERCBNTAdE FOR GROSS CULTIVATED AREA 

UNDER 


Rice 

' Rubber jcoeoanut 

i 1 

T.ipioca. 

Tea. 

1 

I’l-pper. 

1 ( 

8uvar-caiic. 

Orh- r 
cr<ip«. 

1 

10 

1 

1 11 12 

1 

i 

11 

! ^ 

16 

i 

STATE. 

: 33-16 

j 2-27 * 20-31 

1 18-00 

\ 

2-10 

j 2-18 

1 

0-24 

21-74 

Administrative 


i i i 

j 


1 



Divisions. 


i 1 i 



1 



Southern 

40-99 

U-22 ! 18-26 ' 

24 69 

037 ‘ 

j 

o-St 


14-1.3 

Central • j 

42-16 

i-.5.3 , 23-55 1 

22-10 

n-ii 

I -38 

O-Il 

8-46 

Northern • j 

39-91 

4-65 1 21-21 1 

loll 

0-3S , 

1-23 

0-2-8 

ix-ptt 

1 

High Range • j 

4-79 

1-17 , 

717 

37-30 



iy'37 

Natural Divisions. j 


j i 






Sea Coast • | 

■I 5 - 0 O 

iO'U3 ! 31*30 
! ■ 1 

11 72 

•• 

i)-:)7 



Inland • j 

36*84 

3-82 j 21-49 

22*67 

0 38 

2-33 

0 57 

11-90 

■Mountainous • j 

36'47 

2-9.5 i 8-21 

1 

1 ♦P.‘)7 

5-90 

3 -, 80 

0-15 

25-92 


NuTE (1) The p-oss area eulrivatca is the area net cultiv.ited I'ln- the aiv.-i 

LVpt the proporri' 
by the lievenue 


(2) Eseent the proportions ftiven in Columns 2 an<l f, .all otheis wore ruleulato.! fr,,m the hour s supplied 
' t.v the Rcvimue Departuient and those found in the Stal i-i I' s of Ira\aueore. 
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CHAPTER I.~DISTBIBUTIOIs AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION, 


Subsidiary Table 11— Distrihution of the Population Classified According to Density. 

i TaI.UKS with a population per square 31ILE OF 


DIVISIONS. 

L'ihIiT 

1.'.0. 

ir>0- 

-300. 

.300 - 

i 

-430. I 

430—600. 


Area. 

-Population. 

Area. 

Population, 

Area. 

Population.! 

Area. 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 i 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

STATE. 

2481-99 
3254 1 

202,097 ' 
5-04 

565-52 

7-41 

108,111 

2-69 

1243-70 

16-31 

435,862 

10-88 

861-84 

11-33 

457,510 

11-42 

Administrative 

Divisions. 









Southern 

•• 

■ 

139-8.-) 

9-39 

34, .541 

2-98 

3C0-t'i4 

24-57 

112.111 

9-69 

170-05 

11-86 

85.240 

7-37 

Central 

S7Pr.-, 

33-74 

87.891 

5-90 

42.5-04 

16-43 

73.370 

4*98 

129-14 

4-98 

44.0,50 

3-00 

202-03 

7'79 

10,8.753 

7-30 

Northern 

20-10 

57.285 

4-38 

• • 

1 

748-.52 

30-90 

279.101 

21-33 

483-10 

19-94 

203,517 

20-24 

High Range 

1120-29 

100-0 

.50.921 

100-0 


! 

1 • 

} 

•* 

■ ■ 

•• 

•• 

Natural Divisions. 


i 


! 





Sca-cnast 

• • 


•• 

! .. 

i 

•* 

• 

• • 

* 

Inland 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1 

1 


4C5-it4 

31-03 

20.5,39,; 

21-23 

Mountainous 

21S1-99 

52-95 

202.007 

21-54 

i 

12-07 

i 

! 108.111 

1 11-52 

1 

1 124:!-7n 

26-54 

i 

43.5.802 

46-35 

395-0O 

8-44 

192,117 

20-69 


Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution tf the P<,pulatwii Classified According to Density. 

(Continued.) 


Taluks with .n popclatih.v per .squai:e mile ok 


1 

DIVISIONS. 


-730. j 

i 

73U- 

• >0. 1 
i 

90U— 

1.050. 

1.05O and ovei 


1 

Aif.i. jl 

i’fiuilaiioii.l 
' ) 

.\rca. 1 

'opulatiuii.! 

.\re.t. jl'oiiii'atirin. j 
\ 

1 

j Au-a. 

Pupulatinn. 

1 

B> 

11 

12 

13 

14 ! 

13 

1 

1 

u; 

17 

STATE. 

^171-49 

1 2-24 

109.574 

2-73 

433-43 

5-68 

348,786 1 

8-70 

495-891463,426 i 
; 6-50 1 11-57 i 

1370-98 

17-98 

1,880,696 

46-99 

A dministra tive 
Divisions. 

i 





1 

i 

i 



SuutliL-rn 

•• 

. . 

i::7-00 

9-19 

105.210 

9-09 

233’33 

' 15-66 

\ 

217,529 1 

18-81 

1 

430-70 

29-32 

001,742 

52-03 

C'"iti.il 

171-49 

6-60 

109.571 

j 7-37 

i - 

i 

i 

! • • 1 

1 • • 

.. 1 

i 

789-71 

30-46 

1,002.741' 

71-45 

N'Ciliern 

i :: 

•• 

1 290-43 

j 12-24 

243.7.7i; 

18-66 

' 2i;2-54 j 

10-84 1 

2 13 s'.»7 1 

18-83 ' 

144-51 

5-98 

210,214 

j 16-56 

H’uh Haiice 


•• 

•• 

1 

1 1 


•• 

-- 

Natural Divisions. 

, 




' 




Sea-ciVi.'t 

. 

•• 

137-00 

9-54 

105.210 

5-79 

233-3.5 

! 16-25 

2 1 7..529 

j 11-98 

1005'42 

74-21 

1,49.5,00,; 

82-23 

Inland 

171-19 

11-42 

109, .574 

8-76 

296- 13 

19-74 

213,570 

19-47 

' 230 03 

15-72 

212,926 

17-05 

331-57 

22-09 

418.00; 

33-49 

Mountainou. 

. . 



i 

! 

. , 

, , 



i 



i 

i 

! 


" 

• • 


Note. —The fisures in Ixild type under State and Divi-inns indicate the proportion which the area and population 
of each density group bear to the respective totals. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Variation in relation to densiti/ since lSi‘5. 



Pehcestage of VABIATIOX 
iN’CHEASE (-f), DeCKEASE \ 

Net 

1 

I Mean density per square 

i 

1 

MILK. 

DIVISIONS. 

1 

1011 1001 
to 1 to 

1021 ' 1011 

i 

1801 

to 

lom 

1881 

to 

1891 

■ 

1875 

ro 

18yi 

IKlX 

1S75— 

1921 

1021 

irm 

1001 

1891 

18,81 

187-> 

1 

2 1 3 

I 

5 


7 

8 

9 

Id 

11 

12 

13 

STATE. 

+16-8 +16-2 

-f IS‘4 

-p 6 S 

-P 3 -9 

-0 73-3 

S2S 

449 

387 

335 

314 

303 

Administrative 

Divisions. 












Southern 

17‘0 q- 1 7*5 

-p 15-7 

+ :!1 

+ 1-8 

4* ‘ 1 

770 

PltL) 

5* *5 

IS 7 

173 

P'd 

Central 

4 . 17‘0 4- 

+ 12-4 

4 - 9*7 

+ 4-2 

4 - 73*7 

.774 

400 

421 

0 1 4 

31 1 

3.)i' 

Northern 

4“ 1 e/ 0 1 4" 1 “i 3 

-p 18-,3 

+ 4-8 

4- o^^ 

+ 71-8 

530 

4*') 7 

4oS 

345 

320 

311 

High Range . ' 

+ 12-0 -i- 70-0 

+ 33T) 

+140-(i 

+ 112-2 

+l,fi( 12-8 

51 

3i) 

20 

15 

f) 

1 

Natural 
Divisions. I 

i 











Sea-Coast 

4- H‘S 4" 1 4* 1 

+ 5-4 

+ 2-2 

+ fi2‘0 

i,2<h; 

1.103 

9.' 2 

S39 

70t; 

7 ** 

Inland . . 

-i, lj'9 + lj'9 i.,j. 1I'7 j 

+ 

+ 4-2 

4 * 73*1 

833 ^ 

7 ’ S 

d 2 d 

540 

501 

4S1 

Mountainous 

+ 22-2 ■+ l7-:5 j 
; 1 

-p 20-8 j 
i 

+ 7-2 

4. 7*3 14. 90-2 

1 

I 

•>I «> 

I'U 

140 

110 

108 

IIP 


yoTE:-"The mean donsiry pur square mil*' is calculated oti the adju'r'*d areas 11*21. Heuc*' it will ta'ly 
with that rocordi'd in the pieviou" report 


Subsidiary Table 1Y. — Variation in Natural Population. 



Population in i;i2l 


Population 

IN 1011 


ii r 7” 

DIVISIONS, 

1 

Actual 
Pl»pUl.lT!< .11. 

luimi- 
ci ant'. 

^ i 

1 Enii- 
1 granr'. 

i 

i 

1 

Xatur.d | 
Popuiarion. j 

j 

Actual 
P«.pu] IT'OTI. 

1 

! Ini mi- : 
' c'ratit'. 1 

i 1 

; ! 

Kmi- 

ITMUr-. 

N irural 
' I'oieihOioll, 

C 7: 

^ ^ ^ ~ 
■5 — 

j 

1 

2 

0 

1 •> 

, 4 

5 

4 

; 7 ; 

> 

u 

f 

]u 

STATE. 

4,006,062 

73,591 

25,610 

3,958,081 

3,428,975 6i, 1 65 

26,123 

3.393\933 

+ 16-6 

Administra- j 
tive 

Divisions, j 

\ 

\ 






I 

t 


Southern 

1.150.373 

' IS.OiM') 

' 11,781 

l.l5o.ni;i 

**''7 952 

28,'^ 10 ' 

15.12! 

9 7 l,5:;ii 

i -4- l-'-i' 

Central 

1.487.178 

33.354 

23.048 

1,470.872 

1.27'* ‘9' >7 

21.811 : 

12,384 

, l,2iiI,1.5o 

1 + 17-; 

Nrirthern 


29,59:5 

; Di.iir* 

1 1.202,113 

1.130,027 

25.595 

10.18,8 

l.Ul.i',2o 

1 + !5*a 

High Range . 

50,!)21 

4:5 S'-:* 

:)9:) 1 

j 13,125 

tn.U''9 

225*".5 

3,2 

17,218 

\ 0 >•1 

Natural 

Divisions. 

i 


i 




j 

1 


Sfa-Con«t 

1 1,817.745 

1 -i.-iS 1 

t 

1 5U,H*.5 

i 1.702.200 1 

I.5s2.7:59 

110.8 7.'' i 

i'..5 :ji 1 f 

1.. 520,1 71 

-P 17-1 

Inland 

1.2.50.130 

30.037 

1 78,or.4 ' 

( 

1.202 157 ' 

1.078,417 

29. *55.5 

14.10.5 

i.u9;5.n'q 1 

4 1 '•'2 

Muuntainous . 

038,187 

KiS.SSU 

1 

, 18,738 

1 

1 

818.015 i 

1 

7(57.7^9 

i'.0.70 4 

2". 5:55 

721,530 

, + 17-5 


KoTE- — The figure' in coliinm t were cnlle<nerl from the return.' received from the I’rijviiiei.il .''upei iiitenilent-i 
and the CeiisU' Cemmi'Moner for India. After th.e ineparation ot tin? Talile, the tigiire-, f,ir ('ey!,,n 
(+.2.')lft. Burma (SUf', Central Provinces and Ber.ar .\s'aui d>,' and I’n.ted Proviiiees (7) wete 

received and hence they are not included in the Table. 
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CHAPTER I.' — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


Subsidiary Table V . — Comparison icith Vital Statistics. 


DIVISION:^. 

1010-Tl-191!)-"20 
Total number op 

Number per 

CENT OF popula- 
tion OF 1911. 

Excess (+) 

OR DEFICI- 
EN'CY ( - ) OF 
BIRTHS OVER 

DEATHS. 

Increase ( -i - ) Decrease i — ) 
Population of 1921 com- 
pared with 1911. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Natural Popu- 
lation. 

V 

Actual Popu- 
lation. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 



7 

8 

STATE. 

677,970 

536,882 

19-8 

15-7 

+ 141,088 

+ 564,148 

+ 577,087 

Administrative 

Divisions. 









Southern 

201, OUd 

1(12.154 

20-4 

lfi-4 

+ 

38.851 

4- 175,.531 

-i- 168.421 

C antral 

2.30,922 

\:s,m 

18-2 

14T 

+ 

r>2,(it;i 

21.5,422 

+ 216.271 

Northern 

232.708 

183.814 

20-6 

16 3 

+ 

48.894 

-h 177.493 

+ 175. .'>63 

High Range 

1.3.333 

12,053 

33-2 

30T 

+ 

1,282 

— 3.793 

-1- 16.832 

Satural Divisions. 









Sea-Coast 

314,119 

2.53.294 

19-8 

16-0 

+ 

60.825 

+ 206.098 

-F 235,006 

Inland 

208,890 

102,129 

19-4 

15-0 

+ 

4C,T01 

+ 198,958 

+ 171,083 

Mountainous . 

1.74,901 

121.459 

20-2 

15*8 

+ 

33.502 

+ 126.515 

170.398 


Subsidiary Table VL — Variatio7i hy Taluks classified acccrcliny to density. 

(^) Actual Variation. 


Variation in Taluks with a population per square mile at commencement 

OF DECADE OF 


NATU- 


RAL 

DIVI- 

SIONS 

decade. 

Under 

150. 

150 to 
300. 

300 to 
450. 

450 to 
600. 

GoO to 

750 

750 to 
900 

9oo to 
1050 

1050 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

f 

4 

5 


7 

1 

8 

9 


16 


: 1881-1891 

+ 22, 733 

+ 25,998 

+ 10,942 

+ 21,921 

+ 28,757 

+ 21,687 

+ 5,037 

+ 

19,503 

S j 

' 1891-1901 

+ 32,574 

+ 76,235 

+ 55,448 

+ 40,260 

+ 61,889 

+ 23,735 

+ 50,672 

4- 

53,608 

5 

1901-1911 

+ 41,963 

+ 33,034 

+ 75,264 

+ 41,329 

+ 69,308] 

-1- 79,699 

+ 40,278 

4- 

95,943 

t/7 

‘ 












1911-1921 

+ 78,089 

+ 52,508 

+ 98,177 

-i- 18,184 

+ 36,598^ 

+ 61,861 

+ 64,929 

+ 

166,741 


1881—1891 

•• 


■■ 

-1- 10,101 

-1- 17,964 1 

-1- 9,499 

+ 5,037 

4- 

19.503 


j 1891—1901 

.. 



+ 40,260 

-1- 14,828 

+ 23.735 

-1- 30.136 

+ 

53. n( 18 

O - 












1901 — 1911 

•• 

•• 

•• 

+ 12.436 

4- 60.465 

1 

+ 34.140 

4- 20,380 

4- 

81.886 


V 1911—1921 


•• 

•• 

•• 

4- 14.530 

4- 3S.S2t; 

-4 39.095 

+ 

141,95.5 


, 1881 — 1891 


-1- 10.999 

+ 12.376 

+ 11,820 

+ 10.793 

•f 12,188 



, , 


1891 — 1901 

•• 

+ 20.649 

+ .30,977 

•• 

4- 47.061 

” 

+ 20.536 


, , 


1901 — 1911 

•• 

•• 

-f 36.834 

4- 28.803 

+ 8.843 

+ 45, .559 

-4 13,898 

+ 

14,057 


1 1911 — 1921 


•• 

+ 5S.376 

+ 18.184 

4- 22,rM;x 

6- 28,035 

-4 2.5,234 

4- 

24,786 

■I 

1881 — 1891 

+ 22.733 

+ 14.999 

— 1,434 

•• 


• . 

. , 



a 

1891—1901 

-f .32,574 

4- 55.5S6 

-I- 24.471 

* 

■ 

. . 




1 

' 1901 — 1911 

+ 41,963 

-t 33.034 

+ 38.430 

. • 


. . 

, , 




^ 1911 — 1921 

+ 78,089 

4- .52.5(»S 

+ 37,801 



•• 

•• 


•• 
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Subsidiary Table VI. ^. — Proportional Variation. 


NATURAL 

divisions. 

» 

DECADE. 


Variation in Taluks with a population per square mile 
AT commencement OF DECADE OP. 


Under 

l.lu 

1.10 

to 

300 

10 

to 

4:)0 

, 450 

to 

1 OOij 

t;oo 

to 

750 

750 

ti) 

9ou 

900 

J to 

j 1 .050 

1 

lo.’n 

and 

0^'.T 

1 i 

2 

3 

I 


! 

i 

7 

S 

9 

10 


,1881-189! +14-S8 

+ 6-17 

+ 5-53 

+ 5-43 

+ 10-13 

+ 5-94 

+ 4-52 

+ 4-21 

STATE. 

1891-1901 26-47 

+ 22-18 

+ 15-06 

+ 22-45 

+ 14-18 

+ 9-83 

+ 13-22 

+ 11-11 

1 

1 1901-1911 \26'97 

+ 15-21 

+ 16-66 

+ 16-34 

+ 20-73 

+ 18-31 

+ 11-36 

+ 12-63 


\191 1-1921 \ 39-52 

+ 18-20 

+ 20-08 

+ 19 89 

+ 18-04 

+ 12-94 

+ 15-21 

+ 13-28 


. 1881-1.S91 



. . 

+ I'VTS 

+ 17-27 

+ 4-82 

1 

-f 4-52. 

+ 4-21 

i 

i 

1891- 1901 




+ 22-1.7 

+ 1.7-13 

+ 9*85 

+ 11-79 

+ 11-11 

Sea- Coast 

1901—1911 

. . 

. . 

. . 

+ 1.7-^9 

+ 23-79 

+ 20-33 

1 

+ 11 *521 

+ 12-10 

i 

1911-1921 

1 

•• 


•• 

+ 1 0-02 

+ 21-11 

+ 13-.8 7 

+ 13-82 

1 

/ 1881-1891 

. 

-F 8-27 

-F 9-0.-, 

+ s-i;9 

+ .7-99 

+ 7-28 




1891-1901 


+ 28-48 ■ 

+ 14aj3 


+ 13-90 


+ 11-13 

. . 

Inland . 

1901-1911 

1 

.. 

+ 21 -<U 

1 

+ lii-.-,l .+ 11-04 

+ 14-91 

+ 11 -.89 

+ lii-s.8 


\ 1911—1921 


1 

+ 28*19 

+ 19-.89 

+ r.)-i:7 

+ 7'i-‘9 

+ 1 7-9.7* 

1 1 

+ Io-fR, 


1881-1891 

f 

-9 U-.i-S 

+ .1-19 

- 2-3.-, 

i 

•• 

•• 

.. i 

1 

•• 


1891—1901 

-1- 2i917 

■F 20-19 

+ ii;-.-,9 

. . 

. . 

. 

. . ' 

. . 

ilountainous.h 

1901—1911 ' 

+ 2r.*li7 

+ 1.7-21 

+ 13-ii.-, 


.. 

• • 

•• 

•• 


1911—1921 

-1- 39M2 ' 

-F 1.8-20 

+ 14-12 


•• 


• * 



N'OTE: — The tiauiv- ti.r the three ineceiliiitt e.-ii-u-es iu llic;ibo\e two tables aie e.ileiil.iteil wnh refe’.i-uee lo pie- Ml 
aieas and will tlieietbie ditfi-r froiii tli.i-e lee.ail. 1 in rb - pievi.iU' repovr.-. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Pcrwnn pa- hon^c and hou--espcr .square mile. 


.WERAttE XU.MBER OK PEKm)N' PER Htit 'K. 


.VVKRAUl; xr.MJlER OK HOU-E^ PER 
Mp AR]. MII.I'. 


DIVISIONS 


1921 

' 

191 1 

1901 ; 

1>9I I 

192! 1 

1911 

1901 

1>9I 

1 

•) 

5 

4 


i) 

‘ 

s 

9 

STATE. 

5-26 

5-17 

5-08 

4-95 
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.7 
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92 
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09 
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11 

7 

1 
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.7-01 
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Inland 
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.7-28 
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Mountainous 

5*0 4 

5*95 

4-82 

1-71 

10 

33 

29 
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CH APTER II. 

THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


34. Preliminary observations- — The distinction made between Urban and 
Rural areas has never been clear in any country, and least so in this State. In 
determining; 'whether a place should be treated as a town or not, the basis that is 
generally followed is population. It is doubtful whether this basis has been taken 
into account in Tra’^'ancore. in the selection of places for towns. There are several 
^Municipal towns in the State each with a population less than that of a village, 
and there are likewise several vill.ages more populous than towns. In the United 
Kingdom, places each having a pojmlation of 2,000 and more are treated as towns, 
Avhiie, in the United States of America, the minimum number of inhabitants for a 
town is 2,.a00. In a country like Travancore, where, unlike in other parts 
of India, the chief amenities associated with urban life, ?■/-., markets, better class 
of schools, public institutions, etc., are found in almost every village, places each 
with a population of 2,000 may be declared toAvns. There are in this State 444 such 
places, and tlieir aggregate population amounts to l,7.o0,916. This, with the existing 
urban population of 404,654, bears a ratio of 54 per cent, to the total population 
of the State, tvhile the proportion in the United Kingdom is 78 and in the 
United States of America, 46. If 5,000 inh.abitants be fixed as the minimum 
for constituting a town, as in other parts of India, the urban population of the 
State comes to about 14 per cent of the entire population, while the proportion in 
the whole of India is 9 per cent. 

35. Reference to Tables. — The following tables have been referred to in 
the treatment of the subject in the Chapter. 

Imperial Table. I. Area, Houses and Population. 

III, Towns and Villages classified by Population. 

IV. Towns classified by Population with variation from 1881. 

V. Towns arranged territorially and Population by Re- 
ligion. 

Subsidiary Table. I. Distribution of the Population between Towns and 

Villages. 

11. Number per mille c'f the total population and of each 
main Religion who live in Towns. 

III. Towns classified by Population. 

36. Villages. — The residential villages known as Karas or Muris have been 
taken, as in previous censuses, as units for the enumeration purpose, on account 
of their compactness. These villages being of ancient date, their boundaries, 
though uuilcfined, are said to be known locally. The revenue villages or pakuthies 
which have defined limits are artificial units of inconvenient sizes. They are 
too large to serve as satisfactory units either for census or for administra- 
tive purposes. A village intermediate in size Itetween a kara and a pakuthv tvould 
form a convenient unit and such a unit was recommended for ailoption iiithe final 
report of the last Settlement. The recommendation has been accepted by Government 
and will be considered when the next Settlement operation commences, 

37. Variation in Number. — There were 3,955 villages in 1911, of which 
30 became uninhaljited during the last decade, while 31 new villages came into exis- 
tence in their places. The number of inhabited villages thus rose from 3,955 to 3,956. 
For the formntitm of 8 of the new Municipal towns and 19 Census tOAAms, 59 villao-es 
Avere taken, and, 3,897 Aullages remained as such at the end of the decade. The 
number of the pakuthies has increased from 427 in 1911 to 435 in the present 
census, excluding the three Hill Pakuthies specially constituted for census purposes, 
Hoav there could have been any variation in the number of the karas if their 
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boundaries, though not defined, are well known locally, is not clear. It may be that, 
in some pakuthies, portions undefined or uninhabiced and situated beyond the 
limits of the locally known karas, which have become inhabited in course of time, 
are given special names, and added to the number of the karas in the pakuthies, 
as wms done this time for census purposes in the case of 23 special Hill Karas. 
The average area of a pakuthy is IT'o s([uare miles while that of a kara is 1-93 
square miles. The average distance between two karas remains the same as in the 
last census, viz., 1‘49 miles. A kara and a pakuthy have, on an average, a ]>opula- 
tion of 324 and 9,188, respectively. 

38. Variation in Population. — The variation in population is most 
marked in the towns and villages of 2,009 to 5,000 inhabitants. The villages of 
500 inhabitants and below, have decreased in number as well as in population, bv 
lO'o and 7-9 per cent, respectively. Though the villages and towns of 500 to 

1.000 inhabitants have increased in number by 2'3 per cent, they have fallen in 
population by O'l per cent. There is an increase in the number as well as in 
the population of the villages and towns of l,O00 to 2,000 inhabitants, to the extent of 
7'6 and 7‘7 per cent, respectively, while those of 2.0(i0 to 5.000 inhabitants have 
increased in number by oOT per cent, and in population by 33'5 jier cent. The 
highest increase both in number and population is observed in the villages and towns 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, the increase in number being 77'3 per 
cent, while that in pojiulation, 96*1 per cent. The villages and towns of between 

10.000 and 20,000 inhabitants have gone up in number by 50 per cent,, and in 
population by 38'4 per cent, while those of 20,000 to 50,00 ) inhabitants have 
increased by 50 per cent, in number and by 61*1 per cent, in population. The 
number of towns of over 50,000 inhabitants remains the same as in 1011, viz., one, 
but the population has grown by 12*7 per cent. 

39. Development of Towns. — In an ordinary village organisation, as in the 
case of this State, the population consists chiefly of land holders, cultivators and artisans ; 
and in such an organisation, there is no possibility of the intrusion of outsiders, for 
there is no room for them; nor is therein such a village any room for shops, hotels, etc. 
In the caste system of the ]\Ialayalee tribe, there is no trader class, though there are in it 
the priestly class, the ilalayala" Brahmins, the warrior class, the Malayala Kshatriyas, 
and so on ; and the absence of a place for the trader class must Ije attributed to the 
want of necessity for such an occupation, on the general principle that function 
precedes organisation. Even today, big merchants and traders are not Malayalees. 
They have” taken to trade only lately, and that, on a very limited scale. When 
chantres in the village economics* are brought about by changes in the habits of life of 
the people, and, wlien the institution of public otfices, schools, etc;., necessitates the 
intrwluction or formation of such clas.s of people as traders, agents, clerks, etc., 
the villao-e develops into a town ; and if, in such a town, the system of administration 
becomes”complicated by the immigration of a large nmnbcr of ontsidi;rs. and the people 
become sufliciently advanced to take charge of the administration, it further develops 
into a Municipality. 

40. Towns-Cantonment and City.— In the Keports and Tal)Ies of 
previous censuses, Trivandrum is shown as a .Municipal town and Cantonment. It 
is seen that there has been no Cantonment in the correct sense of the term in 
Trivandrum but that the mere existence of military lines in the town had been taken 
to constitute it a Cantonment : and it was recorded incorrectly as such in previous 
Census Keports. There are no towns in the State with a populati.m of 1(»0,000 ;md 
over, to be treated as Cities. 

41. Number of Towns and Arrangements made for Census there- 

. ppe number of the Municipal towns has increased from sfwen in the last CeiiMis 

to 19 in tlie present one ; and 19 other places, declared towns under the Police Ke- 
gulation and tvhich are provided with sanitary staffs, have been treated as Onviis 
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for Census purposes and separate statistics collected for them. During the decade, 
there was neither plague nor any other epidemic disease to disturb the population of 
these towns, and the figures given represent the normal distribution. In the case 
of the ^Municipal towns, wai’ds into which they have been divided for adminis- 
trative purposes, were taken as Census units and the Presidents of the Municipal 
Councils Avere appointed Charge Superintendents. For the Census tOAvns, karas 
falling Avithin them Avere taken as units and the Officers in charge of the sanitation 
of the places AA^ere made Charge Superintendents. 


DIAORAAI 8. I’ROPORTION PERCENT OF RURAL 
AND URBAN POPULATION TO TOTAL POPUL- 
ATION AT EACH CENSUS 1881 TO 1921 . 


42. Statistics for Urban and Rural areas. — Out of the total population 

of 4,006,062 

in the Stale, 
404,654 persons 
lu^e in towns 
and the rest in 
rural areas. The 
percentage of 
urban popul- 
ation has in- 
creased from 6 
ill the last 
Census to lOT 
ill the present 
one. This is 
due to the in- 
crease in the 
n u m her of 
the toAvus from 
11 to 38. In the 



diagram 


giA’en 


in the margin, 
the relath'e pro- 
portion of the 
urban and rural 
populations is 
shown for the 
last 5 censuses. 


43. Sex and Religion of the Urban population. — For every 1,000 males 
there are 947 females in this Census against 942 in the last. On the total population, 
the ])ercentages of Hindus, Musalmans and Christians that live in toAvns are 
10*5, 17'5 and 7-6, respectively. 
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44. Variation of population in Towns. — Making the adjustments 
required for change of limits, the percentage of increase observed in the population of 
the 11 towns that were censused both in 1911 and 1921, is 17-8, while it was 9-6 
in 1911 and 17*8 in 1901. 


45. Density — Houses and House Room — The area of the Census towns 
has not been taken separately as it is included in the rural area in which they 
are situated. The total area of the 19 Municipal towns amounts to 109 square miles 
and their population 249,741, which gives a rate of 2,291 persons per square mile 
or 4 persons per acre. The number of occupied houses in the 11 towns which were 
censused last time al&o has increased by 13*6 per cent, while iheir population has gone 
up by 17*9 jjer cent. The tottd number of occupied houses in all the towns is 72,011 
and the average number of persons for a house is 5*6 against 5*5 in the last Census. 


Divisions. 

No. 

OP 

Towns. 

Popula- 
tion OF 
TOWNS, 

Ko. OF 
PERSONS 

PEK 

HOUSE- 

No. OF 
FEMALES 

PER 
1,000 
MALES. , 

No. of Hindus 
Mdsalmaxs and 

CHBISTIANS IN A 
POPI L.ATION OF I.IIOO. 

1 

So, OF FEMALES OUT 
OF 1.000 MALES OF 
EACH RELIGION. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

nian. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Sea-Coast 

21 

' 

266,681 

5-6 

95.3 

684 

126 

188 

962 

917 

952 

Inland 

8 

90,661 

0*9 

916 

684 

69 

368 

940 

833 

897 

Mountainous . 

9 

47,309 

4-8 

972 

726 

156 

118 

991 

957 

885 

Southern 

17 

179,.)77 

5-6 

973 

743 

lOO 

157 

976 

932 

968 

Central 

12 

140,198 

5 6 

943 

618 

157 

224 

965 

‘<2.3 

898 

Northern 

9 

84.179 

8-9 

898 

563 

88 

347 

015 

855 

889 1 


46. Towns in the Natural and Administrative Divisions. — From the 

table given 
in the mar- • 
gin, it will be 
seen that the 
largest pro- 
portion of 
females is 
found in the 
M o untain- 
ous Natural 
division and 
the Sou- 
thern ad- 
ministrative 

Division, while the smallest proportion is shown in the Inland Xatural Divi- 
sion and the Northern Administrative Division, The Hindus preponderate in the 
Mountainous Natural Division and the Southern Administrative Division though, 
in the latter, they have fallen from 780 in the last Census to 743 at present. 
The largest proportion of Musalmans is found in the Mountainous Natural Division 
and the Central Administrative Division while the smallest is in the Inland Natural 
Division and the Northern Administrative Division. They have gained ground in the 
Southern and the Northern Administrative Divisions, where their proportions have 
increased from 85 and 84 in 1911 to 100 and 88, respectively, at present, but have 
lost ground in the Central Administrative Division where their ratio has decreased 
from 177 to 157. The Inland Natural Division and the Northern Admi- 
nistrative Division return the highest ratio of the Christians, but in the Central 
Administrative Division, their proportion has gone down from 231 in the last Census 
to 224 this time. They show an increase in the Southern and the Northern Ad- 
ministrative Divisions from 134 and 343 hi 1911 to 157 and 347, respectively, at pre- 
sent. The highest proportion of the Hindu and the Musalman ladies is returned in the 
Mountainous Natural and the Southern Administrative Divisions, while that of the 
Christian Ladies, in the Sea-Coast and the Southern Divisions. The largest number 
of persons per house, viz., 5*9, is found in the Inland Natural Division and the 
Northern Administrative Division, and the smallest number, viz., 4*7, in the 
Mountainous Natural Division. 


47. Variation in the Major Municipal Towns.— As most of the 
towns were censused for the first time only on this occasion, they do not admit of 
comparisons being made with those of the previous Censuses. The following 5 major 
towns alone are therefore taken for comparison. The changes made in the limits of 
these towns during the decade and the inclusion therein of the houses on the outer side- 
of the roads forming the boundaries of some of them account partly for the increase 
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in their population. The particulars of these five towns are shown in the subjoined 
table. 


Majob Mdnici- 
PAi Towns. 

1 

Popula- 
tion PEB- 
CENTAGE 
OF INCR- 
EASE FROM 
1911. 

Occupied 

HOUSES 
PERCENT- 
AGE OP 
INCREASE 

from 1911. 

Average 
No. OF 
PERSONS 
IN A 
HOUSE. 

AVER- 
AGE No. 
OF FE- 
MALES 

PER 

1,000 

MALES. 

Numbeb of pebsoxs in 

EACH MAIN BELICUON 
PEE 1,000 LIVING. 

Number op females in 
EACH MAIN religion 
PER 1,000 MALES OF THAT 

religion. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

^ Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans, 

Chris- 

tians. 

Trivandrum 

U-j ' 

13-5 

61 

949 : 

794 

75 

131 

949 

861 

1003 

Nagercoil 

15-1 

13-5 

4-9 

1025 

746 

95 

159 

1008 

1054 

1087 

Alleppey 

24-9 

13- 1 

5-6 

898 

462 

264 

272 

890 

948 

865 

Quilon 

33-4 

3n3 

61 

924 

522 

190 

287 

935 

880 

934 

Kottayam 

24-4 

18-4 

60 

921 

j 4S0 

46 

473 

910 

743 

931 


48. Trivandrum. — Trivandrum is the Capital of the State, and its present 

population is 72,784. It takes the fourth place among the big towms of the Madras 
Presidency and ranks next to Calicut. In 1911, the increase in the town was 9'8 per 
cent., against 20 per cent, in the rural area of the taluk in which it is situated. In 
this census, the increase in the town is 14-5 per cent, while that in the taluk is 
12*1, An increase more than that found in the taluk must be expected 
in the town, where the number of pubfic institutions has been increasing day by 
day and where there have been no epidemics causing abnormal reduction in the 
population. But, as Trivandrum is neither a commercial nor an industrial 
centre like Quilon or Alleppey, and as public institutions cannot draw as many 
persons as commerce or industry could do, the increase cannot be very large. 
The density of population in the town is 11 persons per acre, against the average 
of 4 in the rural areas. The highest density, .58 per acre, is found in the Manacaud 
A ward, and the lowest, 5 per acre, in the Pettah D Ward. The average number of 
persons per house is 6*1, while that for the rural area is 5*5. Of all the towms in 
the State, the highest average, 6*1, obtains in this town and in Quilon. The num- 
ber of persons per house is highest in the Puthenchanthai A Ward where 8 persons 
live in a house and lowest in the Fort C Ward where the number is 4 per house. 
The increase in the number of occupied houses, vi:., 13*5 per cent, keeps pace with 
that in the population, viz., 14*5 per cent. The Hindus form the majority and number 
794, out of every 1,000 inhabitants against 663 in the rural area. For every 1,000 
males, 949 females or 7 more than the proportional number for the rural area live 
in the town. The proportion of the Hindu ladies living in the town is more than the 
average in the urban area of the State. The Christian ladies outnumber the gentlemen 
by 3. 12,481 immigrants from other parts of Travancore and 4,397 from other 

Provinces and States were enumerated in the town. 

49. Nagercoil. — Xagercoil comes next to Trivandrum in point of population. 
The number of inhabitants has risen from 29,883 in 1911 to 34,406 in 1921, i. e., 
by 15T per cent while the percentage of increase w^as 15*9 in 1911. The increase 
is contributed mainly by the natural growth of the population and by immigra- 
tion from outside. It is the centre of the activities of the Salvation Army, In 
the rural parts of the taluk in which the town is situated the population shows an 
increase of 11*8 per cent, while it was 10*7 in the last Census. The variations are 
too trifling to demand any explanation. The density of population is 18 per acre 
on an average; and it is highest intheKottar Ward, iDeing 38 per acre, and lowest 
in the Yadasseri Ward, 10 per acre. The average number of persons per house is 
4*9. The number of females per 1,000 males is 1,025. This higher proportion of 
females to males is a pecuUarity which the town shares with the taluk of Agastiswaram 
in which it is situated and with the adjoining taluk of Thovalai, The increase in the 
proportion of females is observed alike in the Hindus, the Musalmans and the Christians. 
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The Hindus form three-fourths of the population. The immigrants to the town from 
places within and outside Travancore number 4,046 and 1,589, respectively. 

50. Alleppey.— -This is the most commercial and industrial centre in the 
State. Although, in view of the development of industries and commerce which 
characterised the last decade, a marked increase must be expected in this town the in- 
crease of 24-9 per cent, now observed may at first sight appear abnormal. The 
small increase of 3-1 per cent, reported in the town in the last census, while the 
growth in the population of the taluk in which the town is situated was 6-6 per cent, 
must be attributed, in the absence of any severe epidemics, to under-enumeration 
to which the census operations followed in 1911 lent itself. Tliough Alleppey is 
a Municipal town administered by a Council with a President over it, the Census 
operations of 1911 were conducted by the Tahsildar of the taluk along with those 
of the rural areas. Notwithstanding the fact that the town was "divided into 
wards for all local administration, the units taken for Census purposes were, as in the 
rural areas, the undefined karas. As portions of some karas lie within the town and 
portions outside, in taking karas as units, the chances of leaving them out entirely are 
great, resulting in under-enumeration. If the decrease due to this is made up, the 
increase now observed will go down and the abnormality disappear. As the 
growth is chiefly contributed by immigrants resorting to the place for tem- 
porary labour, the increase in the number of houses, viz., 13*1 per "cent., does not 
follow closely that in population. The average number of 2 )ersons per house has 
therefore risen from 4*9 in the last Census to 5‘6 at present. The density of popu- 
lation is 11 persons per acre. The highest density, 32 per acre, is found in the 
Market Ward and the lowest, 6 per acre, in the Palace Ward. As many as 898 
females for every 1 ,000 males live in the town and each religion is fairly represented 
— 462 Hindus, 264 Musalmans and 272 Christians, in every !, 000 inhabitants. The 
largest proportion of the Musalmans is found in this town and their ladies number 
948 for every 1,000 gentlemen, 5,675 immigrants from places inside the State 
and 1,294 from outside were enumerated in the town. 

51. Quilon. — The rate of increa.se is highest in this town, being 33-4 per 
cent, while, in the rural parts of the taluk in which the town is siti^ted it is 
18*2. The President of the Municipal Council, when asked about the laro-e 
increase in the population of the town, has reported that it is due to the existence tn 
the town of a number of tile factories and other industries. The fact that the 
rate of increase in the number of occupied houses, the enumeration and numberino* 
of which were attended to by the Municipal staff, has not fallen behind the rate of 
increase of people whose enumeration was done by school-master-enumerators, sup- 
ports the argument of the President. But it does not completely account for so laro-e 
an increase, which must lae due, as stated in the case of Alleppey, to under enumera- 
tion in the last census. Next to Nagercoil and Trivandrum, the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males is highest in this town. The Hindus form the majority of the popu- 
lation and the proportion of their ladies is larger than that of any other relio-ionist. 
The average number of persons per house is 6*1, as in Trivandrum. The numljer of 
persons per acre is 9*2. The density is highest in the Andamukkam Ward, 33 per 
acre, and lowest in the Cantonment Ward, 4 per acre. 3,169 immigrants from places 
within Travancore and 1,721 from outside were enumerated in this town. 

52. Kottayam. — Kottayam is the last of the Major municipal towns in the 
State. It is the head C[uarter town of the Northern Division. The limits of no other 
town in the State have been so often changed as those of this town. There was an 
increase of only 2 per cent., after making adjustments for the changes of lx)undaries 
in the last Census, while, in the taluk in which it is situated, the increase was 
20*7 per cent. The public health of the toAvn Avas reported to l)e satisfactory. 
It has been the centre of stores for the supply of food, and a depot for the recruit- 
ment of labour, to the numerous estates in Mundakayam, Peermadeand Periyar and a 
place of discharge of cargo coming from those estates. That, under these circum- 
stances, the increase in the toAvn should be less than that found in the taluk is hardly 
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believable, and must be due to under-enumeration in 1911 as was the case in the towns 
of Alleppey and Quilon. In this Census, the population has increased by 24'4 per 
cent, while in the taluk the rise is 19*7 per cent. Between the town and the taluk, 
there is not this time such wide dispjmty in the increase as there was in 1911, The 
present increased rate in the town is evidently due to the commercial and industrial 
activities and the supply of omissions made in the last Census. Of all the major 
municipal towns, Kottayam has the largest proportion of the Christians, viz., 47 per 
cent, and the smallest ratio of the Musalmans viz., 4*6 per cent. The number of 
occupied houses has increased by 18*4 per cent. The average number of persons per 
house is 6. The density of population is 6*6 per acre, which is the lowest aver- 
age among the major municipal towns. In this Census, 1,823 immigrants from inside 
Travancore and 442 from outside were enumerated in the town. 
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Stjbsiliabt Table l.—Disiribution of iJie jopulation between Towns and villages. 


Divisions. 

AVEEAGE POPU- 
LATION PER 

Number per 

MILLS 

RESIDING 

IN 

Number per mille of 
Urban population 

RESIDING IN TOWNS WITH 
A POPULATION OF 

Number per mille of 
Rural population 
residing in villages 
WITH A population OF 

1 

Town. 

Village. 

1 

Towns. 

Village.®. 

20,000 
and 1 
over. 

1 J 

1 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

5.000 
to 

10.000 

Under 

5,000 

5.000 
and 
o\ er. 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

1 

500 

I to 
2,000 

Under 

500 

1 

) 

2 

3 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

STATE 

to, 649 

9S0 

i 

lOi 

! 

899 

1 

406\ 

266\ 

189 

139 

ss 

324 

520 

10! 

A dministrative 
Divisions 









1 




Southern 

10, .563 

646 

155 

843 

405 

61 

171 

171 

38 

286 

516 

160 

Central 

11,683 

1,056 

94 

906 

408 

2.53 

238 

101 

24 

295 

597 

84 

Northern 

9.431 

1,228 

65 

935 

•• 

708 

146 

136 

94 

394 

442 

1 70 

High Range 

•• 

495 

j 

1,000 1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

236 

143 

402 

219 

Natural Divisions 

i 

1 












f?ea>coast 

12,761 

917 

147 

853 

1 

613 

86 

181 

120 

77 

351 

473 

99 

! 

Inland • ! 

11,333 

1,132 1 

73 

927 


808 

137 

1 

44 

! 343 

1 

539 

74 

Mountainous 

5,1 13 

i 

754 j 

49 

951 

•• 

244 

339 

417 

2S 1 

I 

254 

i 

578 

140 


Note.- In working the ratio per mille in Towns and Villages, the travellers separately shown in column 20 of 
Imperial Table III have been included. 


g-QBgiDiARY Table Tl .““N aynbcT peT mtlle of the total population and of each ynaxn 

Beligion ivho live in Towns. 


UlVISIOSS. 

Number pbr Mille who live i.n Towns 

.All Religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman, 

Christian. 

Jew, 

Jain. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

STATE. 

lOi 

105 

175 

76 

942 

i.OOi 

Administrative Divisions 







Southern 

155 

1 65 

227 

107 

1.000 


Central 

94 

85 

198 

H9 

1,000 

1,00( 

Northern 

6.5 

70 

93 

54 

939 


High Range 

• • 


•• 




Naturai Divisions 







8ea coast 

147 

143 

233 

131 

939 

i,0(H 

Inland 

72 

7U 

105 

72 

1 .000 

•• 

Mountainous 

49 

62 

no 

17 

• • 

•• 
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Subsidiary Table III — Towns classified by population. 


CLASS OP Tows. 









Increase per cent in 




Increase per cent in the popula- 

URBAN POPULATION OF 




TION OP TOWNS AS CLASSIFIED AT 

EACH CLASS FROM 


Propor- 


PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 


1881 

—1921. 

Number 

TION TO 

Number 







OP TOWNS 

TOTAL 

OF 






(b) 

OF EACH 

URBAN 

FEMALES 






In the total 

CLASS IN 

POPULA- 

TO 1.000 





(a) 

of each class 

1921. 

TION. 

MALES. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

In towns as 

in 1921 as 




to 

to 

to 

to 

classified 

compared 




1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

in 1881 

with the 









corresponding 
total of 1881 


1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

TOTAL 

38 

too 

947 

+ 19-4 
+ 17-8 

+ 8-9 

+ 622 

-200 

+ 67-3 

+ 66-9 

+ 248-2 
+ 245 -/ 

I. 100,000 and over 

•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 



•• 

II. 50,000 to 100,000 

1 

la-ou 

949 

+ 14-5 

+ 9-8 

•• 

•• 


•• 

III. 20.000 to 50,000 

3 

22-61 

952 

+ 19-7 

+ 9-6 

+ 8-1 

+ 63*5 

—24-3 

4- 56*6 

+ 36*9 

IV. 10.000 to 20,000 

8 

2C'57 

932 

+ 14-3 
+ 17-3 

+ 7-5 

+ 10-8 

+ 56*1 

— 18-7 

+ 89-2 

+ 87-7 

+ 159-5 

+ 182-5 

V. 6,000 to 10,000 

11 

20-13 

953 

+ 53' 5 

+ 20-4 

+ 9-2 

+ 68-1 

+ 10-7 

+ 42-6 

+ 44-9 

+ 933-5 

+ 879-3 

Yl. Under 5,000 

15 

12-68 

955 

1 

+ i 5*0 
+ ®2*3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 


Note —The titrures in Antique indicate tlie variation on the basis of 1911 area. 

The high proportions shown in column 10 are due to the increase m the number of towns separately 
censused this time. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BIRTH-PLACE. 

53. Opening Remarks. — The subject matter of this chapter is important in 
more than one respect. In the first place, the information contained is useful in de- 
termining the natural increase of population. Secondly, from the volume of migration, 
the stages of human society through which the people are passing can l)e ascertained. 
For ejmmple, there will be very little or no migration in the agricultural stage, while, 
in the commercial and industrial stages, it will be extensive. Thirdly, the figur^ 
collected may be made use of in gauging the amount and the nature of the economic 
and industrial progress of the country. Lastly, the supposed influence of 
caste, religion or race on migration am be sifted and brought out in its true pro- 
portion. The use of birth-place figures, in the first two aspects, has lieen noticed in 
Chapter I ; and their utility as measurers of economic progress, industrial advancement, 
etc., will be showm in the present and subsequent chapters. 

54. Causes of Migration. — In the Census Report of India for 1901, it is 
stated that migration from India, is of exceedingly small amount, that the nati\ es of 
the country are intensely home loving and that caste restrictions stand in the way of 
mio-ration among Hindus. As an additional cause for the small volume of migration 
is given in the fraA-ancore Census Report of 1911, the absence of “need”. How far 
these causes are in operation at present in Tra\'ancore will be noticed Avhen each type 
of migration is dealt with. 

55. Reference to Statistics. — The following Imperial and Subsidiary 
Tables supply figures for the discussion of this Chapter. 

Imperial Table XI. Birth-place. 

Subsidiary Table 1. Immigration (actuil figures). 

II. Emigration (actual figures). 

III. Proportional Migration to and from each Division. 

IV. Migration between Travancore and other parts of India. 

56. Immigrants from outside the State. — The total number of 
persons'born in places outside Travancore and enumerated in the State in 1921 

was 73,591, forming alAout I'S per cent of the entire population, against 61,163 
and it’ in 1911. Deducting from 61,165, the number that must im-e died 
at the rate obtaining in the State, ru., 20 per mille per annum, the survi- 
vors at the time of the present Census Avill be 48,932. So, the fresh immigrants 
durino' the decade comes to 24,659. Of the toUil 73,591, the number born 
in thie Contiguous British districts is 37,577,_ in the Cochin State, 12,366 and 
in other parts of the province of Madras, 20,700. The remaining 2,948 i)ersons 
are contributed by the British provinces (792), the French Settlements (42), the Por- 
tuffue^e Settlements (IS), the Indian States ajul Agencies (477), Countries in Asia 
outsideIndiaU,24l),Europe(367), Africa (6), America (4) and Australasia (l). 

57. Emigrants from the State. — From the figures supplied hy the 
Provincial Superintendents and given in the margin it is observed that 22,251 Travan- 
coreaus were enumerated odside the State in India. Of this number, 9,492 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS BORN IN 
TRAVANCOBE AND ENUMERATED OUTSIDE THE STATE. 


w’ere enumerated in 
the British Provinces 
and 12,759 in the 
Indian States and 
Agencies. In the last 
Census it was found 
that 26,218 persons 
born in Travancore 
had been enumerated 
outside this State, in 
India. As some of 
them must have died 
in the decade and cal- 
culating their number 
at the rate of 30 
per mille per year, 
the death rate in 
India outside Trav- 
ancore, particularly 
in the decade under 
review when there 
were Influenza and 
Plague, the survivors 
from the previous 
decade would be 
18,353. Subtracting 
this from the number 
enumerated in this 
Census, the number of 
fresh emigrants dur- 
ing the last decade 
amounts to 3,898. As 
it was not found possi- 
ble to get complete 
information from the 
returns received 
about all the emi- 
grants from a country, 
additional columns 

were opened in the Enumeration Schedule of this State, as stated in the Introduction, 
to note the number, age, sex and place of destination of such persons as had left 
Travancorg for countries outside the State during the decade. From the figures so 
collected and given in the third column of the table in the margin it is seen that, 
4,161 had left for provinces and States within India and 5,181 for places outside India. 
The difference bet\veen the number of survivors from the last Census, as calculated, 
and the number returned in the Schedule of the State as having left the 
State for places in India, comes to 263 only. This small difference can easily 
be accounted for by the assumption that some of the emigrants who had left this State, 
at first for places tvithin India might have subsequently left them for places out- 
side. This inference is supported by the fact that though, according to the 
return received from the Census Commissioner for India, the number of Tra- 
vancoreans enumerated in the Federated and Unfederated Malay States, Singapore, 
Penang, etc., was 8,009, the number that had left the State for those places 
according to the figures entered in the additional columns of the schedule in 
the State is only 4,525. The excess over the figures collected in the State, 
viz., 3,484, must be contributed either by persons who bad originally left the 
State for places within India but who had subsequently gone to places outside, or by 

* As the returns for Burma, Central Provinces and Ceylon were received only after the preparation of the 
subsidiary tables, the figures of those places were not included in the tables. 


Pbovisce, State ob Countey. 

Number enu- 
merated AS 
PER RETURNS 

RECEIVED. 

Number ektubjj- 

ED IN THE 

Enumeration 
Schedule op 
THE State 

Andamans and Nicobars 

21 


Assam 

6 

4 

Baluchistan 


6 

Bengal 

.>32 

77 

Bihar and Orissa 

(>4 

22 

Bombay 

148 

220 

Burmah . * . 

319 

251 

Central India Agency 

. . 

1 

Central Provinces 

.59 

5 

Cochin 

12.381 

796 

Coorg 

20 

. . 

Gwalior 

4 

. • 

Hyderabad 

10 

20 

Kashmir 


2 

Madras 

8,293 

2,479 

Mysore 

357 

178 

North-W’est Frontier Province* 

8 

14 

Punjab 

9 

14 

Kajputana and Ajmere-Merwara . 

7 

3 

United Provinces 

7 

69 

Tot*! la India 

22,2Si 

4,161 

OUTSIDE INDIA. 



Africa 


19 

America 

. * 

6 

Australasia 


3 

Ceylon 

4.259 

2.783 

China 

* , 

8 

Federated Malay .States 

1.422 

6 

Malacca 


6 

Mesopotamia 

. . 

395 

Penang 

« • 

263 

Persia . 


21 

Singapore 

907 

1,467 

Unfederated .Malay States 

1,421 

, , 

Other Asia 


67 

United Kingdom 


28 

Europe . 

, , 

7 

Unknown 

•• 

112 

Total outside India 

8,009 

5,i8t 
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the survivors of those who had gone there in the previous Censuses, for whom, how- 
ever, no figures were forthcoming in the last Census. 

58. Types of Migration — Casual type- — Migration is of various kinds, 
viz., casual, temporary, periodical, semi-permanent and permanent. The casual 
type is not of any importance. Without in any way being affected by the movement 
of the people, it shows increase in volume, when smaller units are taken for tabulation. 
Of the total population of 4,006,062 enumerated in this Census, 3,932,471 were 
born Avithin the State, giving a rate of 9,816 for every 10,000 enumerated, 
against 9,822 in 1911. The proportion of the home-born on the total number of 
persons enumerated in the Avhole of India in 1911 was 9,924, Avhile it cvas 9,939 in 
Madras and 9,646 in England and Wales. Travancore, in this respect, is approach- 
ing England and Wales and receding from India and ^ladras. The great majority of 
the persons that migrate from one taluk to another are of the casual type. Almost 
all classes of people are comprised in this type and the causes of the migration 
though various are not of much importance. 

59. The temporary and periodical types. — These two types may be 
combined and treated together for the reason that migration may be temporary and 
periodical at the same time. The combined type corresponds to the “ Visitors ” type 
dealt with in the Census Reports of England and Wales. The few pilgrims that 
visit the shrines at Kaniakumari (the Cape,) Ananthasayanam (Trivandrum) and 
Janardanam (Warkalai) and Avho do not restrict their pilgrimages to any specified 
period represent the temporary type of immigration. They are composed chiefly of 
Gosayies from Northern India and persons from outside Travancore. It is not possible 
to give even an approximate estimate of their numbers. The “ need ” in this case is 
relfo-ion. The seasonal or periodic type of immigrants consists of coolies Avho resort 
to the paddy fields in the Kayal reclaimed and Cherical areas during harvest time, 
and of well-to-do persons Avho visit Ahvaye, Cape and other places for health 
durintJ- summer. The immigrants in the first case are drawn chiefly from Avithin 
the State, Avhile, in the other, they come from outside, chiefly Cochin. The excess 
of 842 persons found at the time of the final Census in the population of Alwaye, 
over the number in the preliminary enumeration, is composed mostly of Adsitors for 
health. Unlike the Europeans and Americans, there are tW in this State aa-Iio 
can afford to visit one country after another for health and sightseeing. 

60. Semi permanent type. — This is an important type consisting cliioriy 
of coolies AA"ho work in the rubber and tea estates of the State and abroad. The 
number of such persons Avho have emigrated to Ceylon, Singapore, Penang and other 
Federated and unFederated Malay States during the last decade, as collected from the 
Enumeration Scheduleof the State, is 4,525, of Avhom many are Hindus. The cooly im- 
mic^rants enumerated in the High Range Division also belong to this category. The 
need in their case is not always food-hunger. Other classes of persons composing this 
tvpe are officers, professional” men, traders and businessmen. Tlie 389 Euiopeans 
and allied races enumerated in the State l>elong to this type. The need in the case 
of a laro-e number of these people for migration is not food -hunger but gold- hunger. 
As fo^ hi‘dier ranks of service abroafl, officers are not recruited from India, 
the chances of Indians going out as officers are feAV. There are not many persons 
here with sufficient capital, education and training befitting them to take to 
commercial and industrial enterprises ; but signs are not AA’anting to indicate that 
a definite move has been made in this direction Ijy a feAV, though their activities 
are at present confined chiefly to the State. If facilities are grten, even for 
sli"-htly higher remunerations than those obtaining in India, persons are prepared to 
go”abroad ^A'ithout alloAving religion, caste or race to stand in their AA’ay, is cA'ident from 
the numlAer of persons A\'ho have gone from this State to Meso])otamia. It is seen that, 
durino' the decade under revieAA', 395 persons many of whom are Hindus including 
Brahmins haA^e left Travancore to that distant country for service in Civnl and Military 
Departments, and it is a note Avorthy fact that 4 of them are Avomen . The last class 
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under this type consists of students proceeding to Europe and America for higher 
education. 36 persons including one female have left the State during the decade 
for those Western Countries. 

61* Permanent type. — It is not possible to form from the census figures 
an estimate of the number of outsiders who have permanently settled down in the 
State during the last decade. 

62. Migration into and from Natural Divisions.— The statement 
given in the margin shows the proportion which the home-born and the immigrants 
from the adjoining Natural Divisions and outside the State bear to the total popula- 
tion in each Natural Division. The percentage of the home-born is highest and of 
immisi’ants from outside loAvest, in the Inland Division. As stated in Chapter 1, 

there are no large 

8TATEJIEXT SHOWIXGTHE PERCENTAGE OF IIOME ROEN AND BCale industries in the 

IMMIGRANTS FROM OTHER DIVISIONS AND OUTSIDE THE STATE Division to attract 

TO THE TOTAL POPULATION IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION. perSOllS from OUtside. 

The smaller percent- 
age of the home-born 
in the Sea-Coast Divi- 
sion is attributable to 
the reasons given in 
para 16 supra. In the 
Mountainous Divis- 
ion, where, on account 
of the cultivation of 
rubber and tea^ 
coolies from outside are recruited for work, the home-born proportion is found to be 
lotvest and that of immigrants from outside highest. 
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SXJBSIDIABY Table 1.— Immigration ^Actual figures.) 


Born in 


DIVISION 

WHERE 

ENUMERATED. 

DIVISION. 

j 

1 

Contiguous Division 
in State. 

Other parts 
State. 

of 


Tot.al. 1 

Male. 

j 

1 Female. 

Totai. 

Male. 

Female, j 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 ] 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

1 

1 7 

8 


10 

STATE. 

1 

3,932,471 

1,995,662 

i, 936, 809 

•• 

-• 

•• 


1 


i 

Adm inis tra tive\ 
Divisions. 


1 

] 







Southern 

1,138.277 

574,022 

504,255 

5,026 

3,013 ■ 

1 

2,013 

1,881 

1.279 


Central 

1,453,824 

73.5,233 

71. <,.591 

18,392 

9,676 

8.710 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Northern 

1,275,037 

650,31.8 

625,679 

15,014 

7,520 ; 

7.1'J4 i 

1 

1.472 

8.59 

613 

High Range 

13,032 

7,663 

5.369 

8,015 

5,127 

2,888 

1 1,038 

952 

1 

1 

1 

Saturai 
Divisions, j 








1 

! 

Sea-coast . ! 

1,742,164 

877,080 

865,084 

58,211 

28,459 

29,7.52 

•• 

•• 


Inland 

1,214,093 

620,784 i 

593.909 

29,423 

13,492 

15,931 

•• 

* • 

•• 

■Mountainous 

829,307 

423,696 

40.5,611 

59,273 

32,151 

27,122 

•• 


•• 



Born in 

DIVISION 

WHERE 

ENUMERATED. 

Contiguous parts of other 
Provinces Ac. 

Non-contiguous parts of 
other Provinces &c, 

! 

Outside India. 


1 J 

Total. 

, Male. 

i 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fcm.ale. 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 j 

17 

18 

19 

STATE. 


24,547 

25,396 

22,030 

11,435 

10,595 i 

1,618 

909 

709 

Administrative 
Divisions, i 

1 









Southern 

6,599 


3.587 

4,321 

2.305 

2,016 i 

1 

266 

132 

134 

Central 

9,974 

4,181 1 

5.793 

4,699 

2,609 

2,090 j 

289 

185 

104 

Northern 

8,764 


5.738 

4.326 

1 

2,386 

1,940 

17 ; 

14 

3 

High Range 

19.039 


8,941 

14,251 

7,365 

6,886 

1,046 

578 

468 

Natural 

Divisions. 




] 






, i 

Sea-coast 

11,616 

5,619 

5.997 

5.296 

2,896 

2,400 

4.58 

271 

187 

Inland 

4.323 

1,939 

2,384 

2,267 

1,300 

967 

24 

8 

16 

Mountainous • 

3.3,218 j 

j 16.535 

16,683 

i 

15,253 

7,693 

7,560 

1,136 

630 

506 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Emigration {Actual figures.) 


Enumebated in. 




DIVISION OF 
BIRTH. 

DIVISION. 

1 Contiguous Division in State. 


Total. 

Male. 1 

1 Female. | 

1 J 

1 

[ Total. j 

i 

1 Male. 

1 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i « 

7 

STATE. 

3,932,471 

1,995,662 

1,936,809 

• • 

•• 

• • 

Administrative 
Divisions. 1 

Southern 

Central 

Northern 

High Range 

1.138.277 

1,453.82-1 

1,275,997 

13,032 

674.022 
735,233 
650,318 1 
7,663 1 

564.255 

718,.591 

625,679 

5,369 

8.774 

23.048 

14,258 

367 

4,969 

12,300 

7,842 

225 I 

3.805 

10,748 

6.416 

142 

Natural Divisions. 


1 





Sea-Coast 

Inland 

Mountainous 

1 

1,742,164 

1,214.093 

829.307 

877,080 

620,784 

423,696 

865.084 

693,309 

405,611 

50.105 

78.064 

18.738 

25,054 

40,787 

8.261 

I 

25,051 

37,277 

10,477 


DIVISION OF 
BIRTH. 

Enumerated in 

Other parts of State. 

Bom in the State and 
Enumerated outside India. 

Born in the State and Enumerated 
anywhere. 

I 

1 Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 


1 

s ! 

1 

9 

10 j 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

STATE. ' 


1 


3,750 

3,526 

224 

3,958,094 

2,010,396 

1,947,698 

Administrative 










Divisions. 





1 





Southern . 

3,010 

1,811 

1.199 

• • 


• . 

* • 

• . 

. . 

Central . 

• « 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• > 

• • 

• . 

Northern 

1,358 

1,258 

600 

• • 1 

•• 

.. 

. . 

. • 

. • 

High Range 

26 

1 

21 

6 

•• 

•• 

* • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Natural Divisions. 










Sea-Coast . 




• • 

. • 

. • 

. . 

» • 

. » 

Inland 

• . 

. • 

• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

j 

• • 

Mountainous 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 



• • 


• • 


1. No figures are aTailable for emigrants from each Division. Hence, columns ll-lfi for the Divisions are left blank. 

2. As the return of pei'sons born in the State and enumerated in Ceylon was received only after the preparation 
■of this table, the figures for them are not included in columns 11 to 13. 


Subsidiary Table III, — Proportional migration to and from each Division. 


Numbek pes mille of actual population op 


NUJIBKP. op females to 100 MALES. 
amongst. 


IMMIGBANTS. 


EMIGBANTS. 


Immigrants. Emigbants. 


DIVISIONS. 



f 

Total. 

From 

contigu- 

ous 

Division. 

From 

other 

places. 

1 

Total, j 

From 1 
contigu- ] 

OUB j 

Division. i 

Fri^m 

other 

places. 

From 
conti'_m*| 
ous ; 
:Divi?ion. I 

F rom 
other 
places. 

; From 
i contigu- 
' oil'* 
Division. 

From 

other 

places. 

1 

2 ^ 

3 

i 

4 

; 5 

1 

6 ! 

i „ 
i ' 

8 

9 j 

10 

11 

STATE. 

18 

1 

12 

6 

6 ' 

1 

5 

1 / 

103 

92 1 

1 

iOO 

13 

Administrative 

Divisions. 




1 




i 



Southern 

16 

10 

6 

10 

8 

3 

93 

74 

77 

68 

Central 

22 

19 

3 

' 15 

15 

1 

105 

76 

87 


Northern 

23 

18 

4 

1 12 

11 

1 1 

106 

78 

; 82 

48 

High Range 

771 

475 

296 

7 

6 

1 

78 

89 

: 63 

24 

Natural Divisions \ 











Sea-Coast 

42 

38 

3 

28 

28 


107 

82 

100 


Inland . 

29 

27 

2 

62 

62 

• • 

123 

To 

91 


Mountainous 

J 

116 

99 ! 

1 

17 

20 

20 

• 

101 

97 

127 

•• 
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Subsidiary Table TV.— Migration between Travancore and other parts of India. 


IMMIGBANTS TO TkAVAXCOKE. I E-MIGRAXTS FROM TrAVAXCOEE. 


BKOVIXCE OR 
STATE. 


1U21 



Vaiiatioii. j 1‘.I21 ‘ 1911 


1 

Total 

A. British Territory 

1. Andamans and 

Xicobars 

2. *A6saKi 

3. Bihar and Orissa 

4. Baluchistan 

а. Bengal 

б. Bombay 

7. Burma 

8. Central Brovinccs 

and Berar 

9. Coorg 

10. Madras 

11. Northwest front- 

ier Provinces 

12. Punjab and Delhi . 

13. United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh . 

B. Indian States 

and Agencies . 

1. Baroda 

2. Bombay States 

3. Central India 

Agency 

4. Gwalior 


71,973 

58,764 

14 

3 

1 

r.S 

29.5 

19 

203 

3 

58,080 

2 

43 

41 

13,047 

4 
70 

1) 

21 


3 

60,613 

49,977 


\ + 1 1,360\ 21,873 
+ 8,787 9,114 


Excess ( + 1 on dbfi- 

CIEXCY (— ) OF IM- 
.MIGRATION OVEIl 
E.MIGK.VTIOX. 


1 + 

I 

1 + 

+ 


123 

171 

22 

41 

1 

49,.511 

8 

38 

59 

10,351 

4 

2i; 

1 


II 
5 
1 

j - 0.5 

+ 124 

i 

3 

I 

'+ 102 

'+ 2 

' + 8,509 


0 

26,218 
10, 794 


Variation. 


i -4,345 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RELIGION. 

63. Reference to Statistics.— 

Imperial Table V. Towns arranged territorially with population by Reli- 
gion. 

VT. Religion. 

XV. Territorial distribution of the Christian population by 
Sect and Race. 

XVI, European and Allied Races and Anglo-Indians by Race 
and Age. 

Subsidiary Table I. General distribution of the population by Religion. 

II. Distribution by Divisions of the Main Religions. 

HI. Christians — Number -and Variation. 

IV. Religions of Urban and Rural Population. 

64. Scope of the Chapter and Nature of the Return.— It is not propo- 
sed to discuss in this chapter the philosophy, doctrine or ceremonies connected with the 
several religions, as they have been described more or less , fully in previous censuses ; 
but, the numbers returned and^'their variations will be considered now. The instructions 
issued to the enumerators were the same as in the last census. ‘They were required to 
note the main religion each person professes, and, in the case of the Christians, to as- 
certain and note their sect also. For the information of the enumerators, a list of the 
main sects that are common among the Christians here, was printed and supplied to 
them. Whatever may be the difference in the religious beliefs of the several classes 
of people and however difficult it may be to define them, neither the adherents of the 
several religions nor the enumerators had any difficulty in returning the correct reli- 
gions.^ The statistics collected can, therefore, be taken as accurate, except those for the 
Animists, which, for reasons that will be given when dealing with them, cannot be 
considered as quite correct. 


65. Distribution of the Population by Religion. — The entire popula- 
tion of the State is returned under 8 religions. The names of those religions, with 
the population under each, are given in the marginal statement. It will be seen there- 
from that, of the eight religions mentioned, the last four, viz., Jews, Jains, Buddhists 
and Zoroastrians together return only 349 persons, or about O’OOOOS per cent, of the en- 


DIAGRAM <1 - SHOWING THE PROPORTION (PER CENT) 
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lation. 
In every 
1,000 
persons 
of all 
r e li gi- 
ons, the 
Hindus 
number 
640, the 
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mans 68, the Christians 293 and 
the Animists 3. The Hindus form 
the inajority and constitute 
two-third.s of the population, while 
the Christians represent a little 
more than one-fourth and the 
Musalmans, about one-fifteenth, 
of the population enumerated. In the 
diagram given in the margin, are 
shown the proportions which the 
three main religions individually and 
the others grouped together, bear 
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Variations in the Decade and Relative Growth of the differ- 


DIAGRAM 10— SHOWING THE RELATIVE GROWTH 
OF THE 3 MAIN RELIGIONS FROM 1891 TO 1921 . 



ent Religions. — In the 

decade under review, while 
the Hindus, the Musalmans 
and the Christians have 
increased by 11'7, 19-4 
and 29’8 per cent., respec- 
tively, the Animists have 
decreased by 19 '9 per 
cent. If the Aiiiniists are in- 
cluded among the Hindus, 
the percentage of increase 
fcr the latter would 
come to only ll'b. 
From 1881 to 1921, 
the Hindus have risen 
by 45 9 per cent., 
the Musalmans, by 84' 1 
per cent, and the Chris- 
tians, by 135' 3 per cent. 
In a 10,000 of all religious, 
the Hindus have fallen 
from 7,312 in 1881, to 
6,396 in 1921 or by 
924, while the Christians 
and the IMusalmans ha^■e 
risen from 2,078 and 612 
to 2,928 and 675 or 
by 850 and 63, respectively. 
The relative growth of 
these religions, taking 
that each of them had 
started at 1,000 in 
1881. is graphically re- 
presented in the marginal 
diagram. 


67. Hinduism— Hindus, their Number and Variation.— Hinduism 
is the prevailing religion of the State. Though it is not easy to give a 
comprehensive definition of this religion, so as to bring under it the different tenets, 
beliefs and creeds that are covered by the term, neither the enumerators 
nor the enumerated had any difficulty in the matter of its return. The 
attitude of the orthodox Hindus towards the iml,ouchables and those that lie on 
the Ixirder land of Hinduism was generally friendly. The Hindus form the majority 
and contribute 64 per cent to the total population. They h.ave increased by 11-7 p^r 
cent, from the last Census and including the Animist> by 11-5 per cent. 
If to the present strength of these religionists, the number of the Hindus and 
the Animists who have become Christians uuring the decade, which, with their natural 
inerease nfio-ht be roughly taken as 50,000, l>e added, the rate of increase for 1921 
will come to'’l3-3 per cent. Though the Hindus numbered 6,895 in every 10,000 of the 
total population in 1901, they fell to 6,657 in 1911, and to 6,365 in 1921. The fall has 
been sradual and steady. The increase of 11-7 per cent, found among the Hindus in 
this ^Census is lower than their rise in the last Census by 0-4 and than that 
in the general population by 5T. In the absence of unusual mortality and 
emio-ration among them, this low rate of increase must be attributed to a fall in their 
birth-kate As, among females, the ages between 15 and 19 when about 49 [ler cent 
of the children are born, are, considered to be most fertile, a high birth rate de- 
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pends chiefly upon the number of married -women of younger ages. A com- 
parison of the figures for 1911 and 1921 shows that, among the Hindus, the number of 
married females in the age-gi'oups 10 to 14 and 15 to 19 has fallen from 59 and 517 
for 1000 females of each age group in 1911 to 47 and 437, respectively, in 1921. 
This is due, among other causes, to the operation of the Nair Regulation passed at the 
commencement of the decade and the advance of education among females in general 
■which have the effect of postponing marriages to later ages and of limiting their num- 
ber. As will be shown in para 172 the natural increase of population among the 
Nairs in the decade under review is less than 10 per cent. 

6S. Local Distribution. — More than 50 per cent, of the total Hindus of the 
State were enumerated in the Sea-Coast Natural Division. They form 77 par cent, 
of the population of the Division, and, with Animists, number 7,083 for every 10,00fl 
inhabitants, against 7,300 in 1911, 7,457 in 1901 and 7,783 in 1891. In the Inland 
Division, about 29 per cent, of the total Hindus of the State were returned, Avho 
form about 58 per cent, of the population of the Division. For every 10,000 in- 
habitants, the Hindus, Avith the Animists, countin this DiAusion 5,842, as against 6,171 
in 1911, 6,663 in 1901 and 6,928 in 1891. About 21 per cent, of the total Hindus 
of the State liA-e in the Mountainous Division; and they form 57 per cent, of the 
population of the Division. Their proportion, including that of the Animists, for every 
10,000 inhabitants, has been decreasing in this Division from 6,871 in 1891 to 6,484, 
in 1901, 6,218 in 1911 and 5,804 in 1921. If the Administrative Divisions are taken, 
it will be seen that the Hindus form the majority in all the Divisions, the High Range 
Division haA’ing the greatest proportion, viz.^ 76 per cent and the Southern, Central 
and Northern DiA’isions folloAving in order, with 70, 69 and 52 per cent., respectively. 
From 1891 to 1921, their number, Aviththat of the Animists, forcA'ery 10,000 inhabit- 
ants has been decreasing in all the Divisions. The Malayalees, who form 82 per 
cent, of the total Hindus of the State, contribute 79 per cent, to the Hindu popu- 
lation of the Sea-Coast, 94 per cent, to that of the Inland, and 87 per cent, to that 
of the Mountainous Natural Divisions. Taking the AdministratiA’e DiA’isions, the 
Malayalees form 94 per cent, of the Hindus in each of the Central and Northern 
Dmsions, and 6 and 12 per cent, of those in the Southern and High Range Divi- 
sions, respectively. The non-Malayalees, Avho constitute 18 per cent, of the total 
Hindus of the State, contribute 88 per cent, to the Hindu population of the High 
Range Division and 78 per cent, to that of the Mountainous Division. 

69. Animism. — It is maintained by the eminent writers of the present ge- 
neration that, of the three great AA'orld systems of thought, viz., the Animistic (Mytho- 
logical), the Religious and the Scientific, the Animistic occupies the first stage, the 
Religious and the Scientific following in order. Animism, in itself, is not a religion,, 
but, it contains the prerequisites from AV'hich religions are formecl. Animism, the 
first conception of the world AAdiich man succeeded in eA’olving, is therefore psycho- 
logical. 

The Animists AA’ere separately censused for the first time in 1901, AAdien they 
numbered 28,183. In 1911, they became half extinct and numbered only 15,773, 
In this Census, they haA’e fallen to 12,637. In the absence of clear conception as to 
what Animism is and who the Animists are. the instructions given to the enumerators 
Avere as folio avs: — '“In the case of the dwellers in forests and others AA^ho do not return 
“themseh’es as either Christian, Hindu or Mahammadan or under any other religion, 
“enter the name of the social group by Avhich they are generally known, such as Yelan, 
“Mannan, Vedan, Etc. If the person is a forest dAAadler, enter the name of the tribe 
“or social group by which he is known.” As a matter of fact, the enumerators returned 
such of the hill-men as were found in the plains, at the time of enumeration, as Hindus, 
and those in the hills, by their tribal name. As, under the present conditions, the hill 
men visit the plains oftener than before, the chances of their having been returned as 
Hindus are more. This partly accounts for the fall in their number. The fcAv that Avere 
returned in the Sea-Coast Division Avere actually those enumerated in the hilly tracts of 
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the Coast taluks of Neyyattinkara and Vilavancode. As the number of the Animists 
is very small and as it is liable to variation, in discussing their local distribution, 
they are included under the Hindus. ’ 

70. Muhammadanism— Musalmans, their number and varia- 
tion. — The Musalmans have increased in this Census by 19-4 per cent. Avhile 
their increase in 1911 was 18-91. They form about 6-8 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of the State. 

71. Local Distribution. — In the Sea-Coast Division, 53 per cent, of the 
total number of the Musalmans in the State were enumerated, and their ])roportion 
for every 10,000 inhabitants has been increasing in this Division from 752 in 1891 
to 770 in 1901, 781 in 1911 and 800 in 1921. In the Inland Division, only 22 per 
cent, of their total number live, and their proportion for every 10,000 jiersons had 
been decreasing from 542 in 1891 to 492 in 1901 and 470 in 19] 1; but a slight 
increase vh., 478, is observed in 1921. Twenty-five per cent, of the total number of 
the Musalmans in the State were enumerated in the Mountainous Division, where their 
proportion for every 10,000 persons has been increasing from 449 in 1891 to 603 in 
1901, 692 in 1911 and 697 in 1921. Coming to the Administrative Divisions, they 
maintain their high proportion in the Central Division, r/-., 74S for every 10,00*0 
inhabitants to which they have risen gradually from 682 in 1891,715 in 1901 and 
724 in 1911. The Southern and the Northern Divisions follow, beginning with 608 
in 1891 and gradually rising to 683 in 1921 in the former and with 565 and 602 
in the latter. In the High Kange Division, they have lost ground, and have fallen 
from 377 in 1891 to 293 in 1921. 

72. Christianity — Christians. — Christianity is the religion of about 
30 percent, of the population of the State. The number of the Christians in Travan- 
core bears a proportion of 25 per cent., to the total Christian population of India. 
It is believed that one of the Apostles introduced Christianity in Travancore in the 
remote past. The original Christians are called Nazrani Mappillas or Syrian Christians. 
Though proselytism is carried on by them in common with others, the converts are 
not called Nazrani MappiUas. In other words, the Mappillas are, as it were, born 
and not made. Whatever may be the truth of the report, it is seen that the Mappillas 
differ from other Indian Christians in their habits, mode of life, dress, etc., and 
they do not intermarry with them. Their mother tongue is Malayalam and they are 
mostly found in Travancore and Cochin- The word ‘‘Syrian” prefixed to “Christian” in 
the term “Syrian Christian” does not appear to indicate any special form of faith but 
seems to have a connotation similar to that of ‘‘Indian” in “Indian Christian” and 
denotes a separate social community. 

There are several Christian missions working in the State and the chief among 
them are the London Mission Society, the Salvation Army, the IHissouri Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission with headquarters at Xagercoil, the C. M. S., the Brethren Mission 
with head quarters at Kottayam and Thiruvellu, the Church of England Zenana Mission 
the Diocese of Travancore and Cochin with head-(juarters at Kottayam, the Diocese of 
Yerapoly, Vicarite Apostolic of — Changanacherry, Eranakulam and Kottayam, the 
Saint Thomas Syrian See of Malabar, the Syrian Archdiocese of Malankara and the 
Syrian Knanaya Diocese of Malabar. 

73. Number and Variation. — The total number of the Christians enumer- 
ated in this Census was 1,172,934 which gives an increase of 29-8 per cent, over the 
figure for the last Census. The rate of increase in 1911 was 29-6 per cent. 

The several Christian Missions in the State were re(pie>ted to supply m- 
formation regarding the number of the Hindus and the Animists Avho had joined 
Christianity during the decade. All the Mi>sions except two have furnished the in- 
formation, and the total number of converts, according to their statements, comes 
to 37,528. If this number is increased by IG'S per cent., which is the general rate of 
growth in this Census, the number of the converts and their children will amount 
to 43,833. Taking 6,000 roughly, as the numk-r of persons converted by the 

I. 
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two Missions that have not supplied the information, and their natural increase the 
total number that has to be taken away from the Christian and added to that of the 
Hindu population, may be put down at 50,000. Deducting this number from the 
Christian population, the rate of increase among the Christians comes to 2J4'2 per cent. 

74. Europeans. — The number of the Europeans and Allied Races including 
Armenians enumerated in the Census was 389 against 399 in 1911. The slight 
decrease may probably be due to the return of some of the Europeans to their homes 
after the War. 

75. Anglo-Indians. — The number of the Anglo-Indians returned in this 
Census was 3,821, against 1,750 in the last Census which gives an increase of 118 per 
cent. This is certainly abnormal and cannot be the result of either natural increase 
or immigration. The increase is evidently due to the inclusion among them of English 
speaking Indian Christians who have adopted the European mode of dressing. 

76. Indian Christians. — Syrian Christians. — Indian Christians may 
be divided broadly into Syrian Christians and other Indian Christians. Taking the 
Syrian Christians first, they number 617,049 in a total of 1,172,934 Christians, 
or about 53 per cent. Their classification, as given in the India Census Com- 
missioner’s list, is not considered by them to be satisfactory and complete. There 
is no place for Anglican Syrians in the classification. As Roman Catholics are divid- 
ed into two classes, Syro-Romans and Romans, so, for ‘hther Christians”, there should 
be two classes, one to be specially used for Syrians and the other for others. “Re- 
formed Syrians” is not thought to be a happy designation, as the expression is said 
to carry with it, by implication, an unpleasant reflection on them. Whether 
on this account or for other reasons, not a single Christian has returned himself under 
this denomination in this Census. The number of the Syrian Christians shows only an 
increase of 8 per cent, over that in the last Census ; and if the converts to the Syrian 
Church, numbering 2,712, betaken away, the percentage falls lower still. While the 
Christians, as a whole, have increased by over 29 per cent, there is no reason why the 
increase among the Syrian Christians should fall below the average. That the fall in 
the rate of increase found among them is only apparent will be shown below. 

77. Roman Catholics and Romo-Syrians. — The number returned under 
the Roman Cathohcs is 327,979, against 173,794 in 1911, while that under the 
Romo-Syrians is 283,333, against 293,407 in the pre^fious Census. -These two sects 
follow the same faith, and, in returning their denominations, no distinction is 
generally made between them. This accounts for the rise in the number of the Roman 
Catholics and the fall in that of the Romo-Syrians. If the figures for the Roman 
Catholics and the Romo-Syrians are added together, their numlier would stand at 
•611,312 against 467,201 in 1911, showing an increase of 30 per cent, which is not 
much above the average increase among the Christians, viz., 29'8 per cent. 

78. 5yri2in j3CObitc.-~- 23,347 persons have returned themselves merely 
as “Syrian” and they are included under “Syrian Jacobite” as, by “Syrian”, 
without “Jacobite,” is generally meant “ Jacobite Syrian ”. It is not knoivu 
whether any person had returned himself merely as “Syrian” in the Last Census 
and, if so, under what denomination he had been included. The rate of increase among 
them is 11’8 per cent, against 11*0 in 1911. 

79. Mar Thoma Syrians. — In the last Census, these Syrians were 
returned under “Reformed Syrians”. This time, according to the instructions of the 
Head of the ilar Thoma Church, all adherents to that church have returned them- 
selves as “Mar Thoma Syrians”. They show an increase of 44 per cent, which 
is lower than the rate found in 1911, r/c., cent per cent. 

80. Syrian Chaldaeans. — ^While there were 1,612 persons under this 
sect in 1911, none has returned himself unier it this time. As these persons are 
Roman Catholics in belief, the chances are that they have returned themselves either 
as Roman Catholics or as Romo Syrians. 
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81. Other Indian Christians-Salvation Army. — The head-quarter of 
this Army is at Nagercoil and it has branches in Trivandrum, Quilou and other 
places. Its number has increased from 16,794 in 1911 to 33,824 at present. The 
increase amounting to more than cent, per cent, in its number is due to the activities 
of the Mission in the work of proselytism. 

82. Yuyomayam Sect. — The birth place of this sect is Travancore and 
it was founded in 1875. The adherents of the sect were separately censused for the 
first time in 1901, when their numlxjr was 1,031. In 1911, its strength rose to 1,121 
and in this Census, it has fallen to 998. 

83. Local Distribution. — 39-2 per cent, of the total Christian population, 
was enumerated in the Inland, 32‘8 per cent, in the Sea-Coast and 28‘0 j)er 
cent, in the Mountainous Division. Their number for every 10,000 of the total 
population has been increasing in all the Xatural Divisions. Among the Administra- 
tive Divisions, the largest propartion is found in the Northern Division, ri:., 46‘3 
per cent. Then come in order the Central Division with 30‘3 per cent, the vSouthern 
Division with 22‘4 per cent, and the High Range Division, with DO percent. Their 
number for every 10,000 of the total population has been increasing from Censu.- to 
Census, in all the Divisions. The largest percentage of the Syrian Christians is 
found in the Inland Natural Division, 54 j)er cent., and in the Northern Administra- 
tive Division, 60 per cent. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — General distribution of the population by Beligion. 
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— 12-0 

+ 13-5 

+ 130-8 

Inland Division 

18 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 • « 

i 

+ SOO-0 I — 86-7 

+ 100-0 

+ 500-0 

Mountainous Division . 

15 

• * 

' 

i! 


— 91-0 

1 

+ 2655‘6 

+ 66-7 


Sote;—( 1) As separate fisaiies are not available for the animists for 1891. the latter have been treated as Hindus for 
Iiurposcs of intercensal comparison in tables I and II. (2) The figures in Roman Italics relate to the Hindus, 
the Animists being cxcludevi. (3) In the case of intercensal changes of area, adjustments have been made wher- 
ever possible. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by divisions of the main Religions. 


DIVISIONS. 

Number per 10,000 of the population who are 

Hindus. 

Christians. 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1021 

1911 

1 


2 

;? 

1 

5 

6 

7 

STATE. 


6,396 

6,703 

6,991 

7,318 

2,928 

2,636 

Admlaistrative Divisions. 








Southern 

• 

T,015 

7.367 

7.754 

8,187 

2.272 

i.;i65 

Central 

• 


7.124 

7.377 

7.61(1 

2.389 

2.152 

Northern 

• 

5.286 

5.604 

5,066 

6,257 

4.160 

3.706 

High Range . 

• 

7.611 

7.073 

4.710 

5,265 

2.006 

1..-27 

Natural Divisions. 








Sea-Coast 

• 

7.083 

7.300 

7.457 

7,783 

2.116 

1.018 

Inland 

- 

5.842 

6.171 

6.663 

6.928 

3,680 

3.258 

Mountainous . 

• 

5.804 

6,218 

6.484 

6,837 

3.400 

,3.242 


DIVISIONS. 

Number per 10,000 of the population who are 

Christians, 

Mu.salmans. 

1001 

f 

181*1 

1021 

j 1911 

1 

1 

1001 

1891 

1 



1 8 

1 

9 ' 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

STATE. 

! 

i 

2,362 

2,060 

675 

661 

646 

621 

Administrative Divisions. 








Southern 

. 

1.509 

1.205 

683 

669 

647 

608 

Central 

i 

1,028 

1.600 

748 

724 

715 

682 

Northern 

1 

• ! 

.3.515 

3.263 

602 

,597 

578 

565 

High Range . 

■ i 

1.44.3 

1.742 

1 ! 

293 

i 

277 

152 

377 

Natural Divisions. 

j 

! 



1 




Sea-coast 

. i 

1.772 

1.4.59 

780 

781 1 

770 

752 

Inland 

1 

. I 

2.835 

2.408 

478 

!■ 470 

492 

642 

Mountainous . 

' i 

1 

2.923 

2,742 

697 

1 692 

1 

603 

1 

449 


M 
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SuBsiDiAEX Table Tll. — Gliristians-NumberandVariation'i. 


DIVISION'^. 

j 

Actual Number op Christian's ix 

Variations Increase 
( + ); Decrease!,—). 

1911 to 1921. 

1921 

1911 

j 

1901 

1891 

Number. 

Percentage 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

STATE 

1,172,934^ 

903,868\ 

697,387 

526,911 

+ 269,066 

+ 298 

Administrative Divisions. 







Southern 

262,681 

194,083 

134,452 

87,488 

+ 68,598 

+ 35’3 

Central 

355,221 

273,511 

212,001 

165,380 

+ 81,710 

+ 29-9 

Northern 

543,103 

428,950 

347,648 

272.776 

+ 114,153 

-9 26 6 

High Range 

11,929 

7,324 

3.286 

1.267 

-9 4,605 

+ 62-9 

Natural Divisions. 







Sea-Coast . . . 

384,572 

303,632 

242,345 

175,791 

+ 80,940 

+ 26'7 

Inland . 

460,105 

351,306 

263.767 

202.599 

+ 108,799 

+ 31'0 

Mountainous 

328,257 

248,930 

191,275 

148,621 

+ 79,327 

+ 31-9 


VabiationsiI.vcbease ( + ); Deckease ( — ) 


DIVISIONS. 

1901 to 1911 

1891 to 1901 

1891 to 1921 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 



8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 

STATE 

+ 

206,481 ; + 

29-6 

+ 

170,476 

+ 

3 2 4 

+ 

646,023 

4- 

1226 

Administrative Divisions. 













Southern 

+ 

59.631 

4- 

44-4 

+ 

46.964 

+ 

53'7 

4- 

175,193 

+ 

200.2 

Central 

+ 

61,510 

+ 

290 

4- 

46.621 

4- 

28-2 

+ 

189,841 

4- 

114.8 

Northern 

+ 

81.302,4- 

23-4 

+ 

74,872 

4- 

27-5 

+ 

270,327 

+ 

99-1 

High Ran.ge 

4- 

4.038 

4- 

122-9 

+ 

2.019 

+ 

159*4 

+ 

10,662 

+ 

841-5 

Natural Divisions. 













Sea-Ooabt • • • 

+ 

61,287 

4- 

25-3 

4- 

66,55-1 

+ 

37-9 

+ 

208,781 

4- 

118-8 

Inland . . • 

+ 

87,539 

4- 

33-2 

4- 

61.168 

+ 

30-2 

4- 

257.506 

4- 

127-1 

Mountainous . . 

+ 

MM 

57,655 

+ 

30-1 

+ 

42.754 

4- 

28-8 

+ 

179,736 

4- 

121-0 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Beligions of Urban and Rural Populations. 



Number per 10,<X)0 of urban 

POPULATION WHO ARE. 

Number per 10,000 of Rural population 
WHO ARE. 

divisions. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chiib- 

Others. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians 

Auimi^ts. 

Othcr'5. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

STATE. 

6,620 

1,170 

2,202 

8 

6,336 

620 

3,009 

3S 


Administrative Divisions. 

Southern 

7,432 

998 

1,569 

1 

6,912 

625 

2.401 

63 


Central 

6.178 

1,575 

2,243 

3 

6.927 

662 

2.404 

7 

• • 

Northern 

5,632 

864 

3,474 

29 

5,178 

584 

4. 208 

30 


High Range 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

7,281 

293 

2.096 

330 

1 

Natural Divisions. 










Sea-Coast 

6.845 

1.265 

1,879 

11 

7.107 

719 

2.1.57 

17 

... 

Inland ., . 

5,630 

690 

3,677 

1 

,5,852 

461 

3.681 

6 

... 

Mountainous 

7,261 

1.560 

1.178 


5.625 

6.53 

3.619 

104 

•• 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGE. 

84. Introduction — It is stated that, even in Western countries, the entries 
of age are unreliable, owing partly to ignorance, partly to carelessness, and partly to 
deliberate misstatement Avhich is very common among women, especially aged spin- 
sters. Such being the case in educated Europe, to expect complete accuracy in the 
ages returned in India, where the majority of the people are illiterate, is something- 
unattainable. But, the improvements made in the successive censuses in the method 
of enumeration, instructions to enumerators, etc., might be supposed to have contri- 
buted to the accuracy of the age returns also. As information about age is general- 
ly obtained by directly interrogating the persons enumerated or by making enquiries 
from others, or by guessing, the advancement of education among the people of the 
State and the appointment in this Census, as enumerators, of school masters who have 
frequently to ascertain the age of their pupils and who are thus in a position to guess 
the age more correctly than others, "kave incraased the chances of obtaining more ac- 
curate figures than those of previous censuses. The unrehability of the age 
figures applies chiefly to individual ages; and, as the quinquennial grouping of the 
ages neutralises to a large extent the inaccuracies of single ages, the grouped figures 
taken for discussion can be regarded as sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

85. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics made use of in this chapter are 
contained in Imperial Tables VII, VIII, XII and XIV and in the Subsidiary Tables 
noted below. — 

Subsidiary Table. I. Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by 

annual age periods. 

II. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the 
State and each Natural Division. 

HI. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the 
State and each Natural Division in each 
main religion. 

IV. Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

castes. 

IV. A. Proportion of children under 12 and of per- 
sons over 40 to those aged 15-40 in certain 
castes and also of married females aged 
15-40 per 100 females. 

V, Proportion of children under 10 and of persons 
over 50 to those aged 15-40 and also of 
married females aged 15-40 per 100 fe- 
males. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons h 

over 60 to those aged 15-40 in certain reli- 
gions and also of married females aged 
15-40 per 100 females. 

Variation in population at certain age periods. 

Reported birth rate by Sex and Natural Divi- 
sion. 

Reported death rate by Sex and Natural Divi- 
sion. 

86. The Nature of the Age Return. — The instructions issued to the enumer- 
ators for filling in the age column were as follows: — “ Enter the age as it will be 
“on the 18th March, 1921. Note that the number of years which would be actually’^ 
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VII. 

VIII. 
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Diagrams 11 to 14 showing the proportion per 100 which the males & 
females of each age period bear to their total population 

in each Religion. 
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Diagram 13. 
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Diagram 14. 
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“completed on the 18th is entered and not the cnrrentyear of age.” In the last Census, the 
instructions given were to record the number of years which each person had completed 
after birth. The addition made in this census, vi:., to enter the number of years that 
would be actually completed on the Census day, is certainly an improvement over 
the old instructions and would be effective more in the cases in which the Census 
schedules are given to the people for being filled in by them leisurely, than in others 
where enumerators get the information and fill the schedules themselves in the limit- 
ed time at their disposal. Brahmins and such other castes as are particular of 
giving their girls in marriage before the age of puberty, are comparatively few in 
this State. Hence, the question of under-statement of the ages of unmarried girls 
hardly arises here. As there is not much of immigrant population in this State, no 
estimate need be made of the influence of immigration on the age returns. Some 
peculiarities of the Census figures will be noticed here. One of them w^hich is ob- 
served in all censuses is with reference to the numbers returned under the ages 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5. Under normal conditions, the number of infants one year old and below 
should be the highest in the age group 0-5. After the first year, the figures for 
each successive year up to five should gradually decrease, and, in the fifth year, the 
number should be the lowest. Instead of this, with no abnormal conditions to cause 
variation, a progressive increase of numbers is found in the ages 1, 2 and 3, a decrease 
in number in the age 4, and, an increase again in the age 5. These variations must be 
due to the error in guessing the ages of children. Another peculiarity will be noticed 

from the marginal table which 
show’s that Census figures are not 
ahvays dry and of grave import 
but that they are now and then 
amusing bordering on absurdity. 
Children under the age of 5 
numbering 389,607 in 1901, in 
their perilous journey usually at; 
tended tvith casualities, to reach 
the age period 10-15, have, instead 
of loosing any in their strength, 
actually increased by 27,761, w’hen 
they w'ere mustered and counted 
in 1911. That the persons 
between 15 and 25 have not fal- 
len behind their youngsters in the manifestation of this mysterious phenomenon, 
is seen from the fact that they, on their onw’ard march extending over 10 years, have 
made accession to their strength to the tune of 36,276 persons, when they reached 
the next decennial period. That the number of persons in each of the age periods 
0-5 and 15-20 in 1911 shows increase in 1921, proves tliat this Census is not free 
from such surprises. The inciease of the figures in the age period 0-5 may he 
attributed to the general inaccuracy on the part of the parents in giving the ages of 
children below 5 years. The increase of the figures in the age period 15-20, may be 
partly due to the difficulty in guessing the age of a person at a period when the 
grow’th is greatest, partly to intentional misstatements, as the ages under reference 
are all important in the matter of admission to public examinations and Goveryment 
ser\’ice and of determination of questions of majority and minority and partly to the 
general assumption on the part of the people that students are usually between those 
ages. 

87. Age Periods by Religion & Sex . — In the diagrams given on the oppo- 
site page, are shown the proportions which the number of males and females of each age 
period bears to their total numbers, for all religions put together and fur the three main 
religions, Hindu, Musalman and Christian. It wdll be seen therefrom that, while, for all 
religions and the Hindus, the proportion for children under 5, in both the sexes, is 6'6 
and 6‘5 per cent, respectively, for the Musalmans and the Christians, the correspond- 
ing ratios are 7 per cent, for males, and 6*9 per cent, for females. In the next age 
period 5-10, as compared with the ratios for all religions, the proportions for the 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS RETURNED 
IN CERTAIN AGE PERIODS IN THE LAST 3 CENSUSES. 


1901. 

1 

1 1911. 

1921. 

Age 


Age 


Age 


period. 

Number. 

period. 

Number. 

' 

period. 

Number. 



0 — 5 

465, Sll 

10-15 

511,280 

0 — 5 

389,007 

10—15 

417,368 





15-20 

326.915 

25-30 

348,475 

15—20 

273,662 

25—30 

311.234 



20—25 

122,271 

30—35 

122,978 
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Hindus oo down, and those for the Musalmans and the Christians rise up. The 
in£erence”that could be drawn from this is either that the rate of mortality among 
children is lower among the Musalmans and the Christians than among the Hindus, 
or that the fecundity rate for the Hindus is lower than that for other religionists. 
The facts collected and discussed elsewhere seem to give support to the latter in- 
ference. In the age period 10-15, while, among males, the proportion for the Hindus 
is equal to that for all religions, among both the sexes, the ratio for all religions 
o-oes below that for the Christians and the Musalmans. In the next age period 
15-20, so far as females are concerned, the Hindus show the highest proportion and 
the Musalmans, the lowest; and, as regards males, the Christians show the largest 
ratio and the Hindus the smallest. From the age period 15-20 to, the very end, the 
Hindu females have the highest proportion, their ratio being even higher than that 
for all religions. Between the ages of 20 and 25, the period of collegiate education, 
the male proportion for the Hindus and the Christians is lower than that for the 
Musalmans. This may be due, among other causes, to the fact that the Hindus and 
the Christians resort more than the Musalmans to higher education which, by the strain 
it produces, causes in some cases even premature death. In the effective age period 
25-45, the Hindu males have the highest proportion, and the Musalman and the 
Christian males follow in order. In the age period 45-60 also, the Hindu males 
maintain their high projwrtion while the Musalman and the Christian males exchange 
their places. In the ages 60 and above, the Musalmans show the highest ratio of 
males,* and the Hindus that of females. 

88. Variation in each quinquennial age period by Sex and Reli- 
gion in the last three censuses. — 'The diagrams facing this page illustrate the 
variations in tlie number of persons of each sex in each quinquennial age period, in 
the last three censuses. It will be noticed from Subsidiary Tables II and III that while, 
in the censuses of 1901 and 1911, there was an increase in the proportion of boys and a 
decrease in that of girls, in the age group 5-10, as compared with the age period 0-5, 
in the present Census, tlaere is rise not only in the ratio of boys but also in that 
of girls. An intercensal increase in the age periods 10-15 and 15-20 and a de- 
crease in the age group 20-40, among both males and females, are found to be com- 
mon to the last three censuses. Again, in the decade under review, as compared with 
the previous one, a rise in the proportion of men aged 60 and a fall in that of women 
of the same age are observed. 

If the main religions of the State are taken, it is seen that, while, in the decade 
1901-1911, there was an increase in the proportion of boys and girls among the 
Hindus and the Musalmans, under the age 5, a decrease is observed in their ratio in 
this decade. But, among the Christians, a gro^rth in the proportion of boys and a 
decline in that of girls are found to be common to both the censuses of 1 911 and 1921. 
The proportion of the Hinduchildren of both sexes, between the ages of 5 and 10, shows 
increase not only in the previous censuses but in this census also. Among the Musal- 
mans and the Christians, however, although male children show a rise in this as well 
as in the previous censuses, female children show an increase only in the last two 
censuses and not in this census. The proportions of males and females 
in the age periods 10-15 and 15-20, have come up in this decade in all 
the religions. But, both in this and in the previous censuses, a decrease 
is f(Tund in the proportions of both males and females, in the age group 
20-40. The ratio of males in the age group 40-60 has come down in all the religions, 
while that of females has gone up among the Christians and the Musalmans. The 
proportion of old men among the Christians and the Musalmans, and that of old women 
among the Christians have risen in this Census, while the ratio of old women among 
the Hindus and the Musalmans and that of old men among the Hindus have fallen. 

The inset table gives the number of males and females, in each age 
period, per 10,000 persons of each sex, among the j\Talayalee and the non-Malayalee 
Hindus of the State. One out-standing feature noticed is that the proportion 
of the males in the age periods 0-5, 5-10 and 10-15 is more among the Malayalees 
than among the non- Malayalees. This may be due to two causes. One is that the 
proportion of male children born among the Malayalees is greater than that among 
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the non-Malayalees, It will be seen from the appendix to Chapter VI that, among 

the Malayalees, the ratio of male children 
to 1,000 female children is 1,116, as 
against 1,049 among the non-Malayalees. 
The second cause is the low mortality 
found among the Malayalee children 
during the decade, as will be seen from 
para 94 infra. In the age period 20-60, 
the non-Malayalees have a greater pro- 
portion of males than the Malayalees and 
the ratios become equal after the age 60. 
The proportion of female children beloM 
the age 5 is smaller among the non- 
Malayalees than among the Malayalees. 
This may, perhaps, be due to the fact that 
female children born are not as much 
looked after as boys, as they are not much valued among them. The proportion of 
females between 15 and 20 is higher and that between 20 and 40 is lower, among the 
Malavalees than that among the non-Malayalees. This may be accounted for in the 
case of the Malayalees by the rise of the age of child birth, in which the mortality of 
mother ishio-h, from 15-20 to 20-40, consequent on the advancement of female education 
and the operation of the Nair Regulation, both of which have the effect of postponing the 
marriage of their girls to later ages ; while, in the case of the non-Malayalees among 
whom early marriage is still in vogue, the age of child birth with its attendant increased 
mortality of mothers, continues to remain in the lower age period of 15-20. 

89. Age Distribution— General.— According to Sun.dbarg, the Swedish 
Statistician, the number of persons in the age group 15-50 should be uniformally 

about one half of the entire population; and, in a 
country, where the population is growing, the num- 
ber in the age group 1-15 must be greater than that 
in the age period 50 and over. The statement given 
in the margin shows how the figures are ap- 
proaching this standard, census by census. In none 
of the intercensal periods was the natural distribu- 
tion of the population disturbed by severe famine or 
epidemic diseases. Subsidiary Table VI will show 
that, unlike in previous censuses, in which the varia- 
tions were erratic, the figures of this Census, in the 
several age periods, are uniform, and that they keep to the average as dose as possible. 

90. Life Tables. — A statement showing the age distribution of 100,000 
persons of each sex, by annual age periods, was prepared for the use of the Actuary 
who works out the mortality rates. For this statement, the slips for the 
main relimons returned in all the census and minor Municipal towns, where 
the population might te regarded for all practical purposes as representing the State 
in its normal condition, were taken and tabulated. As, in the Actuarial Table publish- 
ed in the All India Census Report of 1911, separate figures were not given for this 
State it is doubtful whether the statement sent from here is being actually examiuefl 

by the Actuary. 

91. Mean Age. — The mean ages calculated from the crude ages without 
smoothing, as required by the Census Commissioner, for India, 
are mven in the margin and compared with those similarly 
calculated in 1901 and 1911. It will be seen therefrom that 

. the mean ages of males and females have fallen this time by 
0. 2 and 0. 1, respectively, from those of 1911. If, how- 
ever, they are calculated from smoothed figures, the mean 
ages of males and females in 1921 will stand at 24-8 and 
24*4 against 24'2 and 23'7, respectively, in 1911. In the 
Census Report of India for 1901 the mean duration 
of life was fixed at 26 when the mean a^e was 24*9, 
and, from the mean duration of life so fixed, the death 


Veab. 

Mean Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 . 

24'.5 

23-9 

1911 . 

24-4 

23-9 

1921 . 

24-2 

23-8 


NUMBER PER 1,000 POPULATION. 



TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PERSONS PER 10,000 IN THE 
SEVERAL AGE PERIODS. 



Malayalee. 

1 

NON-MALAYALEE. I 

Age peiod. 




1 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. I 


1,297 

1,314 

1,206 

1,271 

5— 10 

1.303 

1,311 

1,205 

1.306 

10- 15 

1,280 

1,219 

1,228 

1,211 

15— 20 

934 

1.030 

981 

942 

20— 40 

3,150 

3,149 

3.231 

3,285 

40— 60 

1,610 

1.496 

1,606 

1,506 : 

60 & over . 

425 

482 

424 

478 1 
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rate was determined. It is not stated in that Report how the mean duration^ 
of life should be calculated from the mean age. It is seen that, in the United 
States of America, when the mean age was 26‘3 in 1900, the death rate was 
17-5. To give this death rate, the mean duration of life should be 1,000/17-5 or 57.. 
How this number could be obtained from the mean age of 26-3 is not known. It 
does not appear from the above that, the mean age of 24-0 (both sexes) and the death 
rate of 20 per mille obtained in this State for 1921, are incompatible with each other.. 


92. Mean Age for each Main Religion. — From the statement given 
in the margin, it will be seen that, among the several religionists, the Hindus 
MEiN AGE OF RELIGION IX 1021 . have tbe highest mean age. This must be attributed 

either to a high mortality among their children or to 
a low birth rate. As the proportion of children under 
1 0 is highest among the Hindus, the factor of high 
mortality can be eliminated from the causes for 
the high mean age. It has been noticed before that 
the advancement of education among females and 
the passing of the Nair Regulation at the commence- 
ment of the decade have postponed the ages of 
mariages among the Hindus, the majority of whom 
are Malayalees, and limited their number and that, as a consequence, the birth rate 
has gone down. This must evidently be the cause for the highest mean age of the 
Hindus. If the two classes of the Hindus, the Malayalees and the non-Malayalees, are 
taken separately, it will be seen that the mean age is higher among the latter than 
among the former. As the birth rate of the IMalayalees is lower than that of the 
non-Malayalees, the higher mean age of the latter cannot be due to a low birthrate. 
An increased mortality of children observed to be obtaining among them (vide 
para 94 infra), must be the cause for their high mean age. 


RELIOIO.S'S. 

Males. ,Fe.\iales. 

Hindu 

24-.'5 

24-3 

M.C.iralee 

241 

24-3 

Non-Malayalce . 

24-9 

24-.) 

’Mu^alman 

23fi 

225 

Christian 

23'5 

22-9 


93. Vital Statistics. — Reference has already been made to the fact that the' 
registration of Vital Statistics in this State, especially in the rural areas, is very un- 
satisfactory, and that the birth and death figures collected cannot be used Avith con- 
fidence alongside of the populational statistics. But some accuracy may be expected 
in the figures collected for the Municipal toAvns AA'here the registration of Vital Statis- 
tics is compulsory. From the figures so collected, it is seen that the birth and death 
rates for the Municipal towns are 32-5 and 22-5 par mille, respectively. If allow- 
ance is made for a higher birth rate and a lower death rate for the rural areas, the 
rates obtained for IMunicipalities will be found more or less to correspond with those 
estimated from the Census figures for the whole State and given in para 27. As birth 
and death figures had not been registered by religion, sex and age, till the end of the 
last decade, figures under those categories are not available for effecting comparisons 
with other countries. The rate of infant mortality as calculated from the Municipal 
figures comes to 136 pw 1,000 births and considering that infant deaths are more- 
in places Avhere there are more births i. e., in Rural areas, the infant mortality rate 
for the Avhole State can be put down at 150. 


94. InfAticy And Childhood. — At the side is given a comparative- 
statement showing the number of married women in the age period 15-40 per 100- 

females of all ages and the 
number of child^ren under 
10 per 100 married women 
of the age group 15-40, in 
each religion, for the last 
three censuses. The most 
noteworthy feature observed 
is that the proportion of the 
married females in the repro- 
ductive ages has been going: 
down from census to census^ 
and that the fall is shared by 


Religion. 

Xo. OF MARRIED WOMEN 
BETWEEN 15 & 40 PER 100 
FEMALES OF ALL AGES. 

Xo. OF CHILDREN UNDER 
10 PER 100 MARRIED 
WOMEN BETWEEN 15 A 40. 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

All Religions 

33 

32 

30 

162 

171 

180 

Hindu 

32 

31 

29 

159 

170 

179 

Malayalee 



29 



183 

Xon-Malayalee. 



32 



160 

Musalman 

34 

33 

31 

169 

177 

186 

Christian 

35 

34 

32 

167 

170 

180 


FECUNDITY. 
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all the religions. Another point worthy of note is that, while the proportion of married 
females has been diminishing, tne ratio of children under 10 for every 100 married wo- 
men has been increasing. Naturally, one would expect that, in proportion to the fall 
in the number of marriages, the number of children will also come down. The ap- 
parent contradiction observed in the ratios can be explained by the fact that the mor- 
tality of children has been declining. Taking the Mala yalees and the Hon-Malaja- 
lees separately, it is seen that the proportion of the married among the non-Malayalee 
women is 31 while it is a little below 29 among the Malayalees. But the peculiarity 
is that the number of children per 100 married females is only 160 among the non- 
Malayalees, while it is 183 among the Malayalees. The Non -Malayalees are more 
or less confined to the taluks of Thovala, Agasteeswarem and Shencottah, where on 
account of polluted water supply, the habits of the people, etc., cholera and other 
epidemic diseases causing mortality among children prevail largely, as compared 
Tvith the other taluks of the State where the Malayalees live. It is not essential 
that the birth mte should increase in order that the population ma\' grow ; but it 
is sufficient if the death rate decreases, as the increase in population, in the 
absence of migration, is the difference between the number of births and that 
of deaths. That the increase of population in this Census is the result of a 
diminished death rate and not of an increased birth rate, will be seen from 
the fact that, while the increase of 16‘2 per cent, between 19C1 and 1911 is made up 
of an increase of 31‘3 per cent, representing the fresh population under 10 years in 
1911 and the decrease of 15‘1 per cent, due to death in the population of 1901, the 
increase of 16’8 per cent, found in 1921 is the net result of an increase of 31‘3 per 
cent* which is equal to that in 1911, in the fresh population under 10 years of age in 
1921 and a decrease of 14'3 per cent, due to death in the population of 1911, which 
is lower than that in 1901- 

95. Fecundity. — If by “Fecundity rate” is meant the possible number of 
children a woman can bring forth, the figures collected are not in any way 
useful in its determination. But, if the term is taken to mean, as is done here, the 
number of children actually born to women under the conditions of life led by them, 
the figures are helpful in finding the rate. It is considered that the maturation 
and fertilisation of ovules, the female germ cells, de|)end upon environment and chances. 
But even the chances of fertilisation are being eliminated, as stated by Dr, Havelock 
Ellis, by resort to birth control. He says that “the method of birth control by the use of 

contraceptive measures is the one and the only method which places in the hands, 
■“of the whole population possessed of ordinary care and prudence the complete 
“power to regulate, limit or if necessary, altogether prevent, the production 
“ of offspring while yet enabling the functions of married life to be exercised without 
“ vain struggle to attain an ascetic ideal or any wasteful impoverishment of physical 
“or spiritual well being”. Further, according to Herbert Spencer, Professor Freud 
and others, it is considered that in proportion to the advancement of education and 
the increase of opportunities for enjoyment of “ fuller ” life, an increasing portion 
of the fundamental driving force of the human activities, variously called — Libido, 
Elan Vital, etc. — is diverted to the enjoyment of life, leaving a decreasing 
portion for purely reproductive purposes. Hence, in countries where the alx)ve 
conditions prevail largely, any calculation made from the numlier of children 
born and from the proportion it bears to that of the married women in the re- 
productive ages, to determine the possible number of births, cannot be exjiected to 
be correct. That even in Travancore, the postponement of marriages and the education 
of women, which have been in operation only for the short space of a decade, have 
affected the fecundity rate, will be seen from the fact that it now stands at 212 for 

1,000 wives while it* was 247‘5 for the whole of India in 1901. 

96. Later Age Period. — In the marginal statement is given the number of 
persons for every 10,000 of the population, in the decennial age periods 10-20, 20-30, 
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30-40, etc., and in the effective age period 25 


Age 

PERIOD. 

Year 

lyoi. 

Rate of 

VARI- 

ATION. 

Year 

1911 

Rate op 

VARIA- 

TION. 

Year 

1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 20 

20 80 



2.S41 

16-8 

2,2.58 

1,782 

1.839 

l,-435 


1,788 



30 40 


1,380 


1.341 

40 oO 

950 


951 

407 

940 

."U fio 

970 


571 


503 

tlU ic ovor 
2.J 40 

423 

3,829 


436 

3,696 

• • 

435 

3,636 


1911. 


-40, as found in the last three censuses 
The rates given in the third and the 
fifth columns of the statement show the 
variations between the number of 
persons in one decennial age period 
and its survivors in the next, 
and they are printed obliquely bet- 
ween the figures compared. It will 
be seen that, in all the decennial 
periods given in the table, except 30-40 
between 1911 and 1921, the decrease 
is higher in 1911-21 than in 1901-11. 
This is due to the prevalence, though 
in a mild form, of Influenza in the 
State during tlie decade. The decrease 
in the effective age period in 1921 
is 60 against 133 between 1901 and 


97. Centenarians. — The number of persons aged 100 and over enumerated 
in this Census, was 105 (males 46 and females 59) against 46 (males 24 and females 
22) in 1911 and 24 (males 5 and females 19) in 1901. Of these, 77 (32 males and 
45 females) are Hindus, 23 (11 males and 12 females) are Christians, 3 (one male 
and 2 females) are 31usalmans and 2 (both males) are Animists. 13 (5 males and 
3 females) were enumerated in towns and 92 (41 males and 51 females) in rural 
areas. 
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Subsidiary Table 1~—Age distribution of 100,000 of each se.c by annual periods. 


Age. 

Male. 

! 

Female. ' 

Age. 

M.alc. 

Female. 

Age. 

Male. 

E((mal(’. 

TOTAL. 

1 00,000 \ 

100,000 

36-37 

921 

! 807 

1 73 -74 

63 

39 

0—1 

2,686 

2,982 

37 -38 

752 

592 

74 — 75 

42 

40 

1-2 

1.860 

1,942 

.38-39 

1,620 

1.446 

75-76 

134 

215 

2—3 

2,674 

2,764 

39-40 

534 

382 

76 - 77 

3,5 

33 

3-4 

2,655 

3,012 

40-41 

3.231 

3.427 

77 — 78 

.12 

28 

4 — 5 

2,604 

2,580 

41—42 

348 

314 

78- 79 

111 

50 

5-6 

3,036 

3.006 

42—43 

1.1.52 

937 

79 . 80 

9 

10 

6-7 

2,437 

2,507 

43-44 

419 

361 

80 81 

93 

181 

7-8 

2.672 

2,865 

44-45 

471 

358 

81 - 82 

14 

13 

8-9 

2.764 

2,.582 

45 - 46 

2.315 

2.2.55 

82— 83 

27 

n 

9—10 

1.894 

2.078 

46-47 

536 

415 

83— 84 

i; 

5 

10—11 

3,134 

2,921 

47-48 

424 

336 

8 1 — 85 

7 

16 

11-12 

1.380 

1.464 

48-49 

977 

897 

85—86 

21 

16 

12- 13 

3,872 

3,452 

49-50 

398 

244 

86> — 87 

13 

9 

13-14 

1,496 

1.641 

50 - 51 

2.023 

2.364 

87- sS 

4 

10 

14—15 

i 

' 2.490 

2.440 

51 — 52 

272 

190 

88-89 

11 

1(5 

15- 16 

2,123 

2.204 

52 — 53 

1 645 

519 

89—90 

2 

5 

16—17 

2.635 

2,248 

53 — 54 

330 

198 

90-91 

10 

20 

17—18 

1.427 

1,613 

54 — 55 

397 

332 

91— v92 

3 


18-19 

2,751 

2,711 

55 — 56 

1.040 

1.2.51 

92 — 93 

3 

3 

19-20 

1,233 

1,260 

56 — 57 

37(i 

328 

93 - 94 

•• 

2 

20 - 21 

2,717 

3.236 

57 — 58 

303 

246 

94—95 

1 

! 

• • 

21 — 22 

1,045 

975 

58—59 

518 

429 

*.*5 — 96 

4 

s 

22—23 

2.363 

2.411 

59 - 60 

217 

199 

<MV_rt7 

3 

2 

23-24 

1,277 

1.107 

60— :!1 

1.076 

1.481 

97 - 98 

1 

•) 

24—25 

1.598 

1.513 

61 - 62 

181 

140 

98 - 99 


1 

25—26 

3.024 

3..502 

62-63 

26»5 

244 

99- 100 

•• 

I 

26—27 

1.227 

1,213 

63 - 64 

204 

175 

10(1 - 101 

1 

4 

27—28 

1.060 

1,111 

64 - 65 

203 

174 

101—1(12 


1 

:l 

2,s_2U 

2.398 

2.311 

65 —66 

.543 

6* IS 

102- 1(13 


I 

29 - 30 

712 

576 

66 — 67 

118 

no 

1(13-104 

•• 

I 

30-31 

j 3.397 

3,805 

67—6.8 

128 

110 

104—1(0.5 


•• 

31-32 

.525 

506 

68-69 

1.59 

!>-7 

l(i.")_l(i(; 



32-33 

] ,,S0O ; 1.661 

69 - 70 

.53 

52 

106 - 197 


•• 

33—34 

774 

j 601 

70-71 

306 

619 

107 - 108 



34-35 

774 

i 69S 

1 

71 -72 

15 

20 

los— io:» 


1 

35-36 

3.208 1 2.869 

1 

1 

72-73 

97 

92 

1((9 110 

110- 111 

1 

- 
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Subsidiary Table II. — At/e distribution of lO^OOO of each sex in the State and 

in each Natural Division. 



11121 

1911 

1901 

1891 

AUE. ' 


1 


1 


1 



i 

1 

Male. 

1 

Koriuilo. 1 

i 

Male. , 

Female, j 

Male. 1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

! 

! 

4 i 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




STATE. 





Total . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-1 

274 1 

2H8 

24G 

278 

239 

277 

151 

185 

1-2 

isi . 

1H6 

218 

234 

218 

239 

229 

264 

2— 

2S2 

291 

297 

313 

251 

277 

264 

292 

3 — 4 

301 

313 

301 

315 

289 

314 

303 

333 

4 — .”> 

272 

275 

2.54 

2G1 

261 

276 

242 

258 

Total 

1,310 

1,348 

1,316 

1,401 

1,258 

1,383 

1,189 

1,332 

5—10 . 

1..341 

1.3G3 

1.332 

1.348 

1.300 

1.324 

1,231 

1,246 

10-15 

1.2'J4 

1.259 

1.251 

1.183 

1.227 

1.140 

1,162 

1.088 

15—20 

9.52 

1,013 

924 

y84 

909 

958 

927 

1,000 

20—25 

880 

1U5 


92G 

821 

940 

832 

930 

25—30 

854 

8S6 

889 

927 

929 

980 

917 

966 

30—35 . 

604 

G82 

710 

704 

761 

747 

776 

75S 

85— 40 

G90 

G14 

1 734 

623 

763 

633 

775 

645 

40—45 

531 

49*1 

: 545 

498 

578 

507 

619 

543 

45—50 

454 

397 

, 4t!4 

392 

463 

386 

457 

379 

50^55 , 

350 

333 

1 339 

335 

368 

351 

396 

374 

55— GO . 

234 

209 

24G 

221 

225 

203 

251 

235 

60 — 65 • 

( 193 

(207 

(l96 

1215 

C 

( 

( 

C 

05 — 70 

416,^100 

455 i 98 

414 ^ 100 

453 2 99 

2 398 

<448 

2 468 

2 504 

70 and over . 

/ 123 

/ 150 

^118 

^144 

( 

( 

1 

1 

Mean age 

24-2 

238 

^ 24-4 

1 

i 23-9 

j 24-5 

23-9 

25-4 

24-6 


AGE. 

[ 1921 ' 1911 

1 

1901 

1891 

Male. ! 

j Female. Male. 

j Female. ! Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

i 

Female. 

1 

2 

1 1 

3 1 4 

5 

6 

1 

1 7 

1 

8 

9 


Sea Coast Division. 


Total • 

10,000 

1 10,000 

1 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0— :> 

1.312 

1 1.324 

1 1.338 

1.391 

1.246 

1.342 

1.195 

1,338 

5—10 

1.3.50 

1.365 

1.341 

1.339 

1.300 

1.315 

1.224 

1.219 

10—15 

1.299 

1 1.260 

1.234 

1.164 

1.222 

1.138 

1.135 

1,059 

15—20 

955 

1 1,02.8 

917 

■ 996 

916 

975 

931 

1,023 

20—40 

3, 1 1 7 

1 3.159 

.3.164 

3.223 

3.286 

3.334 

3.328 

3.335 

40—60 

1..56-5 

1.425 

1.594 

1.435 

1.644 

1.457 

1.732 

1,526 

60 ami over . 

402 

1 439 

412 

, 452 

386 

439 

455 

509 

Mean a.L'e • 

240 

1 23-7 

24T 

' 23-7 

24-6 

24-0 

25-3 

24*6 


Inland Division. 


Tot.il 

10,000 

10,000 

1 10,000 

1 10,000 

10,000 

1 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 1 — 5 

1.319 

1.336 

1.292 

1.400 

1.273 

i 1.405 

1.172 

1,301 

.5—111 . 

1.355 

1.370 

1.330 

' 1.372 

1.294 

1 1.324 

1.239 

1.2.55 

10—15 

1.300 

1.257 

1.266 

1.185 

1.235 

1.127 

1.180 

1.116 

15—20 

950 

1.01)9 

917 

959 

900 

' 939 

917 

976 

20— 4ii 

3 o5i i 

3.060 

.3.132 

3.142 

3.219 

3 276 

3,243 

3,263 

40—611 

1 578 

1.458 

1.628 

1.469 

1.649 

1.451 

1.733 

1..555 

60 and over . 

448 

480 

435 

473 

430 

478 

516 

.534 

Mean age 

24-2 

23-8 

! 24-4 

1 23-8 

24-6 

240 

25'6 

24-.8 


Mountainous Division. 


Total . i 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 . ; 

1.294 

1.371 

1.309 

1.428 

1.262 

1.432 

1,202 

1.367 

5—10 

1.305 

1.3,50 

1.314 

1.332 , 

1.305 

1.343 

1,235 

1,294 

10—15 

1.273 

1.259 

1.2.59 

1,220 ; 

1.225 

1,165 

1.191 

1,108 

15-20 

yiy 

988 

949 

995 , 

908 

9.53 

932 

986 

20—40 . 

.3,214 

3 . 1.53 

3.240 

.3,142 i 

3,332 

3.266 

3,326 


40 - 60 . j 

1.564 

1.426 

1.544 

1.434 ; 

1,.59.3 

1,421 

1,693 


60 and over . 1 

401 

4.53 

.385 

449 1 

375 

420 

421 

468 

Mean age , i 

24-2 

23-8 

24-0 

2.3-6 1 

24.3 

2.3-5 

25*0 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Age distribution of 10,000 of eai-h sex in each main religion. 


AGE. 

1921. 

1 

1911. 1 1901. 

1 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

1 

MALE. j FEMALE, | 

MALE. 

! FEMALE. 

1 

2 j 3 

4 

5 

1 ** 

7 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

; 10,000 

0—5 

1,281 

1,306 

1,296 

1,357 

1.235 1,330 

5 — 10 

1,297 

I 1.310 

1,294 

! 1,290 

1.258 

j 1,267 

10—15 

1.271 

j 1.218 

1.223 

1 1,143 

1 

1,194 

1.101 

15—20 

942 

1.015 

914 

984 

905 

954 

20-40 

3.164 

3,172 

3,203 

3,223 

3,324 

3.354 

40 -60 

1.620 

1.497 

1.644 

1,510 

1.676 

1,514 

60 and over. 

425 

482 

426 

493 

408 

480 

Mean age 

24-5 

24-3 

24-7 

24-5 

24-9 

24-4 



2. 

MUSALMAN. 



Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

1,353 

1,433 

1.373 

1,604 

1,306 

1,457 

5-10 

1,407 

1,455 

1,398 

1,462 

1,381 

1,428 

KV-15 

1,349 

1,330 

1,290 

1,240 

1.280 

1,219 

15-20 

943 

980 

919 

957 

913 

971 

20 — 40 

3,056 

3.144 

3.076 

3.183 

3.126 

3,265 

40-60 

1,483 

1.283 

1.545 

1.280 

1.603 

1,288 

60 and over 

409 

375 

399 

374 

391 

372 

Mean age 

23-6 

22-5 

23-9 

22-6 

24-0 

22-7 



3. 

CHRISTIA^. 




Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-5 

1.361 

1,419 

1,354 

1.492 

1,317 

1,516 

5—10 

1.422 

1.461 

1,407 

1.470 

1.399 

1,466 

10-15 

1,329 

1.333 

1,310 

1,275 

1,310 

1,239 

15—20 

976 

1,016 

951 

988 

926 

966 

20—40 

3.035 

3.021 

3.107 

3,057 

3,1.53 

3,132 

40- SO 

1,477 

1,334 

1.4831 

1,327 

1,523 

1,304 

60 and over < 

400 

416 

.388 

391 

372 

377 

Mean age 

23-5 

22-9 

23-6 

1 

1 

22-7 

23-7 

22 4 


p 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — A^e distribution o f 1,000 of eaek sex in certain castes. 


No. 

caste. 

. 

MALES M'MBER PER MILLC AGED. 

FEMALES XUMBEB PER MILLE AGED. 

0-3 

1 3-12 

12- 13 

13—10 

40 & over 

1 

0-5 

5-12 

12—13 

13-10 

40 & over 

1 

'J 



5 

0 

T 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Anihattnn 

ii:i 

I'll 

79 

372 

213 

120 

131 

79 

420 

230 


iirahmin Mala. . 

7.'> 

12t 

98 

559 

144 

162 

130 

58 

417 

243 


Ill) Otlu^IN 


127 

14 

129 

313 

122 

131 

50 

120 

248 


Chakkala 

120 

1 til) 

88 

118 

199 

130 

173 

S3 

117 

191 


(’hann&n 

133 

101 

34 

100 

190 

145 

190 

SO 

103 

170 


Chetty 

112 

lOS 

'< 

120 

217 

119 

170 

74 

107 

224 


Izhavan 

132 

1M7 

88 

loo 

137 

luC 

130 

80 

173 

199 


Katinnalau 

123 

ISl 

34 

113 

197 

137 

187 

73 

415 

188 


Koukani 

113 

103 

tiS 

4o2 

247 

119 

175 

01 

ms 

242 


Kuravari 

121 

177 

85 

103 

211 

120 

131 

75 

423 

190 


.Maran 

131 

103 

74 

411 

221 

122 

133 

70 

413 

240 


N’air 

132 

103 

SG 

423 

194 

101 

137 

121 

357 

201 


Parayan 

119 

107 

34 

417 

213 

121 

171 

81 

441 

180 


I’lilayan 

122 

173 

73 

400 

227 

127 

177 

75 

338 

233 


Tantan 

110 

ISl 

89 

407 

180 

112 

131 

31 

421 

172 

— 

Vellalan 

114 

1.33 

82 

414 

233 

113 

139 

07 

400 

233 


Subsidiary Table IV A . — Proportion of children under 12 and of persotis over 40 

to those ayed 15 — 40 in certain castes. Also of married females aged 15 40 per 

lOO females. 


CASTE. 


1 

Ambatt-in 
Braluiiiii (Mala.) 

I'll, (others) 
Chakk.ala 
Uhannan 
Chetty 
Izhavari 
Kammal.in 
Konkani 
Kuravaii 
Maraa 
Nair 
Parayan 
Pulayaii 
Tan tan 
Vcllalan 


rROPOKTIOX OF CHILDBF.X BOTH 
SE.XES PER lOH. 


Proportion- of pep.min.s over | 
4lj PER loo AGED 1.3 — 10, ! 


Per-ions a'Ted ; 3tlarrie<l females 
1-5 - lO. aged 13 — to. 


Males. 


t i 

1«7 

4S 

U.l 

37 

142 

72 

2.1 

83 

2.10 

r,9 

Ui3 

64 

2i >0 

76 

219 

72 

101 

74 

209 

69 

201 

79 

21.3 

fis 

Iso 

76 

210 

7S 

222 

66 

172 


1 


i;:! 

li'.tO 

Piii 

•Jio 

211 

un; 

2ii; 

210 

If.li 

U'l 

Hi; 

21m 

1% 

i7t: 

221 

176 


Xumberof married 
; females aged 
! Ij-lUperlUO 


Eemaie,'. 


i 

1 3 

0 

1 182 

3.1 


1 172 

31 


109 

33 


' 217 

29 

' 290 

29 

HI 

30 

238 

29 

220 

29 

107 

33 

223 

29 

1 

1 173 

28 ; 


178 

29 


211 

33 


1 100 

29 


213 

29 

1 

139 

32 
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Subsidiary Table ^ Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 50 
and over to those aged 15 — iO-, also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


DIVISIONS. 

Proportion of Children Both 
Sexes-per luo. 

Proportion op I’ersoxs aged 50 and 
OVER, per 100 AGED 15—40. 

NrilBER OK 

Married Fi;.mali;.s 
AGED 15—40 PER 
loo Fem.ales of 
ALL ages. 

Persons aged 
15—46! 

Married FemaleE 
aged 15 — -10. 

' 1921 

1911 

] 

1901 

1921 

191l|l901 

1 1921 

! 

Il91lll901 
! 1 

Males 

j Fe- 
1 males. 

! Males 

Fe- 

males. 

1 Male."'. 

Fe- 

males. 

1921 

1911 

1 

i 1901 

1 

STATE. 

63 

1 63 

62 

180 

1 

171 162 

1 

23 

24 1 

1 

24 

24 

24 

24 

30 

1 

33 

Southern 

1 

CG . 

07 

63 

189 

1 

181 i 170 

24 

23 

25 

24 

24 

24 

29 

30 

31 

Oentral 

G5 1 

64 

01 

183 

1 170 j 161 

20 

25 j 

25 

23 

25 

25 

29 

! »■ 

32 

Northern 

G« t 
1 

07 

04 

172 

1 105 ! 157 

25 

25 1 

24 

25 

1 

23 

22 

32 

1 

35 

High Range 

36 

44 

33 

114 

128 , 120 

9 

8 : 

12 

13 

8 

8 

39 

30 

36 

Se;i-Coast 

05 j 

65 

01 

187 I 

175 1 1C5 

24 

23 i 

24 

24 

23 

23 

29 

31 

‘M 

Inland 

07 ■ 

06 

04 

179 1 

170 159 

20 

20 j 

20 

25 

25 

25 

31 

32 

34 

ilountainous 

G4 ' 

1 

Go 

03 

109 I 
1 

103 ' 159 

j 

24 

24 ' 

23 

1 

25 

23 

23 

30 

33 

34 


Subsidiary Table V A . — Proportion of children binder 10 and of persons over 60 to those 
aged 15 — 10 in certain religions, also of married females aged 15 — 10 per 100 females. 


RELIGION AND 
NATURAL 
DIVISION. 

STATE. 

All Religion 

03 

05 

02 

180 

171 

102 

10 

11 

f 

' 10 

1 

1 

11 

10 

i 

1 

i 

f 

1 

3t) 

32 

33 

Hindu 

63 

03 

00 

179 

170 

159 

10 

12 

! 10 

1 

12 

10 

11 

29 

3n 

• 32 

Musalman 

70 

70 

67 

180 

177 

170 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

i 9 

31 

33 

34 

(. tiribtiaa ■ 

70 

71 

70 

ISO 

171 

107 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

; 9 

32 

34 

35 

SEA-COAST 

DIVISION 

All Religion 

65 

03 

01 

187 

175 

165 

10 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

29 

31 

31 

Hindu . ^ 

63 

63 

60 

185 

173 

104 

10 

11 

11 

12 

9 

10 

28 

30 

31 

Musalman . ! 

69 

68 

70 

184 

170 

175 : 

11 

9 

11 

10 

10 

9 

31 

34 

34 

CiiristuiQ . I 

69 

70 

67 

195 

185 

1 75 . 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

8 

30 

32 

32 

INLAND 

DIVISION 

All Religion . ' 

1 

1 

67 

60 

64 

179 

170 

159 

11 

12 

10 

11 

10 

' 10 

31 , 

32 

34 

Hindu 

63 1 

1 

02 

oo 

1 78 

170 

155 ; 

12 

12 

11 

12 

10 

1 12 

I 

29 

31 

33 

Musalman • 

1 

72 , 

73 

68 : 
J 

193 

184 

173 ' 

10 


10 

9 

10 

' Tt 

32 

34 

34 

1 

Christian . i 

73 

I 

72 

j 

179 

160 

105 

" i 

11 

10 

11 

10 

ll.f 

33 

30 

30 

MOUNTAIN- ' 
OUS DIVISION * 

All Religion . ; 

64 1 

1 

Go , 

! 

63 

169 

163 

159 

1 

1 

10 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10 

30 

33 

34 

Hindu . t 

61 i 

1 

03 1 

60 

168 

104 

1.55 ' 

10 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10 j 

31 

32 

34 

M usalman . ' 

(>9 i 

73 1 

71 

185 

183 

ISO 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

3 i 

32 , 

33 

33 

Christian • ' 

68 j 

67 ; 

) 

09 

167 

1.58 

162 

10 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10 1 

34 

36 

35 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in Pofjulation at certain age periods in the laht 

3 1891 — 1900 ;- 1901 — 1910 : 1911—1920 ; 



1 

r 

I 

Variation Per cent in Population (Increase + Decrease— ) 

DIVISIONS. 

PERIOD. 

i 

AH ages. 

0—10 

10—15 

15—40 

40-60 

60 and over^ 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


• I89I-I901 

+ 134 

+ 21-6 

+ 21-4 

+ 14-3 

+ 9-3 

+ 0-4 

STATE 

1901-1911 

+ 16-2 

+ 19 2 

+ 16-6 

+ 13-6 

+ 14-6 

+ 19-8 


1911—1921 

+ 16-8 

+ 16-1 

+ 22-5 

+ 16-2 

+ 15-4 

+ 16-7 

( 

1891—1901 

+ 15-7 

+ 23-9 

+ 25-4 

+ 12-1 

+ 10-9 

+ 1-3 

SOUTHERN .J 

1901-1911 

+ I7‘5 

+ 21-6 

+ 20-3 

+ 14-6 

+ 14-1 

+25-0 

( 

1911—1921 

+ 16-9 

I 

+ 15-9 

+ 24-5 

+ 17-3 

+ 14-4 

+ 10-2 

( 

1891—1901 

+ 12'4 

+ 15*5 

+ 16-6 

+ 13-2 

+ 6-2 

— 1-4 

CENTRAL ,.j 

1901—1911 

+ 15-6 

+ 18-9 

+ 20-2 

+ 12-4 

+ 13-6 

+ 13-9 

1 

1911-1921 

+ 16-8 

+ 20-0 

+ -26-4 

+ 19-2 

+ 18-8 

+ 20-3 

( 

1891-1901 

+ 18-3 

+ 26-0 

! 

+ 21‘8 

+ 16-8 

+ 11-3 

+ 2-3 

NORTHERN .J 

1901 — 1911 

+ 14-3 

+ 13-5 

+ 13-2 

+ 9-2 

+ 12-6 

+ 18'5 

1 

1911 — 1921 

( 

+ 1.5-8 

+ 12-9 

+ 19*3 

1 

1 

+ 13-8 

+ 14-4 

+ 20-7 

( 

1891—1901 

+ 33-.5 

+ 43-8 

+ 141-5 

' +431 

+ 21-9 

-46-6 

HIGH RANGE.] 

1901-1911 

+ 75-9 

+ 285-1 

+ 190-9 

+ 191-8 

+ 233-8 

+ 592-3 

1 

1911—1921 

+ 41-9 

+ 28-0 

+ 41-9 

+ 53-1 

+ 32-2 

—14-3 

( 

1891-1901 

+ 13-5 

+ 19-0 

+ 22-5 

+ 12-4 

+ 8-4 

— 1-6 

SEA-COA>T .j 

} 

1901 — 1911 

+ 1.5-8 

+ 20-4 

1 + 17-8 

+ 13-1 

+ 21-5 

+ 15-7 


1911-1921 

+ 14-9 

+ 15-9 

+ -25-0 

+ 16-6 

+ 15*6 

+ 13-9 

( 

1891— 1901 

+ 14-7 

+ 22-8 

+ 18-4 

+ 14-2 

+ 8'5 

— 0-5 

INLAND .J 

1901—1911 

+ 1.59 

+ 18-9 

+ 21-1 

+ 14-1 

+ 16-5 

+ 16-4 

i 

1911—1921 

+ 1.5-9 

+ 10-0 

+ 14’3 

i 

+ 8 5 

+ 7-8 

+ 12-1 

( 

1891—1901 

+ 20-.S 

+ 2o* 1 

j 

+ 24 0 1 

+ 18‘ J 

+ 12-7 

+ 6-7 

MOUNTAIN- J 
OUS.j 

1901-1911 

+ 17-3 

+ 16-7 

+ 20-7 

+ 13-9 

+ 14-3 

+ 21-4 

1 

1911—1921 

+ 2-2-2 

1 

+ 2.5-8 

+ 30-0 

+ 27‘0 

+ 27-9 

+ 30-4 
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Subsidiary Table \ll— Reported birth rate b;/ Se.r and Xatnral Divisions. 




XnilBER OP BIRTHS PER 1.000 OF TOTAl, POPPLATION (cEXbUS OF 1911.) 

Yeae. 


Stiitc. 

Sea-Ci^a^t 

L>i\ision. 

Iiilaml IMvinioji. 

1 

.Moiintaiiioiib Divibieii. 



Male. 

Female, 

i 

[ .Alalo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

1910— 

1911 

8 

8 

9 

8 

s 

8 

it 

8 

1911 — 

T2 

9 

9 

5) 

\\ 


s 

\\ 

it 

1912— 

'13 

9 

9 

10 

‘I 

it 

It 

10 

9 

1913— 

'14 

11 

10 


10 

1 1 

10 

11 

10 

1914— 

15 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

1915— 

'16 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

1916— 

T7 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

1917— 

T8 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

1918— 

T9 

10 

10 

10 

91 

10 

9 

10 

10 

1919— 

'20 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported death rate by Sex and Natural Divisions. 




SUMBEB OF DEATHS PER 1,000 TOTAL POPULATION. 

Year. 

State. 

Sea-Coast Division. 

Inland 

Division. 

! 

j Mountainous Division. 

1 


1 

Male. 

r 

j Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1910-1911 1 

8 ) 

! 7 

9 

8 

7 

6 

7 


1911— 

T2 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

1912— 

T3 

8 1 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

1913- 

T4 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

1914— 

T5 

7 

8 

7 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

1915 — 

T6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

1916- 

T7 

8 j 

6 

1 

8 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

1917— 

T8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

8 

7 

9 

7 

1918- 

T9 

11 ! 

10 

i 

11 

10 

9 

12 

10. 

1919— 

’20 

10 1 

9 

t 11 

1 

10 

9 1 

8 

11 

9 


Q 



CHAPTER VI. 

SEX. 


98. Preliminary Remarks. — The subject matter o£ this Chapter is 
an important one, particularly, from a scientific point of view. The figures col- 
lected should he considered as accurate for the reason that there is no possibility of 
mistaking (Jiie sex for the other. As a supplement to the information collected in 
the general Census, the Census of the Size and Sex of Families was taken specially 
this time, with the object, among others, that a sufficiently large mass of material may 
be made avaibible for the consideration of the important subject of causation or deter- 
mination of sex, and it is dealt with as an appendix to this chapter, as subjects of 
this nature require separate treatment. 

99. Reference to Statistics. — For the purpose of this Chapter, among 
other materials. Imperial Tables ^TI and XIV and the following Subsidiary Tables 
are made use of : — 

Subsidiary Table I. General proj)ortions of the sexes by Natural and Adminis- 
trative Divisions. 

II. Number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods 
by Religions at each of the last 3 censuses. 

III. Number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods 
by Religion and Natural Divisions. 

n’. Numlier of females per 1,000 males for certain selected 
castes. 

A'. Actual numljer of births and deaths reported for each sex 
during the decade 1891-1900, 1901-1910 and 1911-1920 

100. Proportion of Male to Female Births.— In the statement 
given in the margin, the numljer of male for every 1,000 female births is shown, 
for the 5 (luinnuennia from 1895, as calculated from the Vital Statistics of the State. 
For the period from 1895 to 1900, separate figures for rural and urban areas are not 
available. It will be seen from the figures that the proportions in the different periods 
and their variations ai-e so markeil and wide that they embrace more or less all the 
proportions given by S. Do. .Jastrzebski for the whole human race, from 1,037 for 
Serbocroats to 1,005 for Italians in European races and from 1,040 for MonCToIo- 

sTATf;jiENT suowixo TUF I’uofoi! Tiox Dravidians to 1,070 for Mongoloid in Asiatic 
OK MALE r.ir.TH'i TO i.i"'" KEJfAi.E niinn-;. races. The few other nations which showhio-her 

proportions are the Jews (1.091), the Aryo- 

I’EKion, Total. iural. Irdax, Dravidiaiis (1,082), the Indo-Arvans (1,097) 

— and the Turko-Iranians (1,236). Another fact 
which is made clear by the figures is that 
urbanisation, which is said to 'have the effect 
of lowering masculinity in European coun- 
it , tries, has a quite contrary effect here. The 

. i theory that, when a particubr sex is wanted 

the proper! ion alters accordingly, has no stip- 
jKjrt so far as the figures of this State are concerned. Here, among the Hindus there 
are two chief divi.sions, the Mabyalecsand the uon-Malayalces. A mono- the former the 
inheritance is through females and in consetiuence female children are much valued 
and wanted: while, among the latter, in whom the inheritance is throuo-h males 
male children are desirt*<l. But. the actual projxjrtioiis found, r/s., 896 female births 
among the Malaya lees and 953 among the non-Malavalee-, for everv 1 000 mnlp 
births, go contrary to the wish-theory. " “ ’ 


isic,^ 

-IIMHI 

1.072 



I'.KIO- 

-IIHJ*) 

1.029 

1 .112 i 


nto.') 


1.U.S2 

1.017 

l.‘> 

IDID 


I. Oils 

l.o2'.» 

1.1 

191.-.- 


i,o:)7 

1,021’, 

1 .1 


• population enumerated 

mthe Census.— That the proporuoii of tcnwles to males has been decreasing 
from census to census will be evident from the figures given in the margin; and this 




Diajrratns IQ to 22 showing variation in the number of females for every 1,000 males at each age period 

and in each main Religion 

Diagram 19. Diagram 20. Diagram 21. Diagram 22. 

flllReligions Kindiu Musalman. Chrisifiqn 


Tr» fare nao'e 59. 



1021 1011 1001 


VARIATION IN AGE. 


5 » 


Census 

YEAR 

No. OF FE- 
MALES PER 
1000 MALES 
IN THE AC- 
TUAL POPU- 
LATION. 

Religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

1881 

1,006 

1,012 

9.70 

992 

1891 

982 

987 

952 

971 

1901 

981 

990 

935 

967 

1911 

981 

993 

915 

960 

1921 

971 

981 

926 

953 


feature is displayed by all the three main Eeligions. But, the Hindus and the Musal- 

mans show a slight increase in 1911 and 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF m ^ 1 QAi A 

FEMALES TO 1000 MALES ENUMERATED IN ^lie Uindus alone m 1901. As the accu- 

EACH MAIN RELIGION. racy of the enumeration is increasing 

from census to census, the gradual de- 
cline found in the proportion of females 
to males cannot be attributed to any omis- 
sion on the part of the enumerators to 
return females. , The cause for the de- 
crease apjoears to be that the mortality of 
males, which is generally more than that 
of females, has been declining. Though, 
for the State as a whole, the number of 
females enumerated is less than that of 
males, the taluks of Thovala* (1,019), 
Agastiswaram* (1,02.1), Chirayinkil 
(1,046), Quilon (1,004), Karunagapalli (1,011), Karthigapalli (1,002) and Kunnathu- 
nad (1,012) show higher numbers. The same phenomenon was observed in 1901 
and 1911 in all the above taluks and, in 1911, in Shencottah also. That, in 
all the censuses, the proportion of females has been more than that of males in these 
taluks, demands explanation. As regards the taluks of Thovalai, Agastiswaram and 
Shencottah, this high ratio may be due, among other causes, to the high proportion 
of female children born among the non-Malayalees who chiefly inhabit these taluks and 
to the emigration of males to the adjoining British districts. The increase in Chirayin- 
kil and Quilon is the result of the emigration from those taluks of a large numl:)er 
of males to Ceylon, Singapore and other places outside Travancore. In Karunaga- 
palli and Karthigapalli, a considerable numter of males engage themselves in plying 
boats between Quilon and Alleppey and as such spend most of their days in boats, 
visiting their houses only occasionally. As these men are enumerated not in their 
houses but mostly elsewhere in other taluks, the proportion of women appears high. 
The increase observed in Kumiathunad is caused by a large number of the male 
population of the taluk having emigrated to the tea and rubber estates of the High 
Range Division. 


102. Variation in Age — Age period and Age Curves. — Starting from 
964 per 1,000 males, at birth, the female proportion rises up to 1,001 at the end of 
the first year and then gradually goes down till it reaches 945 at the end of the 14th 
year. From the 1.5th year, it pursues an upward course rising up to 1,033 and 
1042, in the age periods 15 — 20 and 20 — 25, respectively, and then goes down to 1007 
in 25-30 and continues in the downward course till the 60th year when it again rises to 
903 and goes up to 1,061. In the graphs given on the opposite page, are shown the 
variations in the numter of females for every 1,000 males at each age j^eriod, obser- 
ved in each religion, in the last 3 censuses. The peculiarity noticed, contrary to 
general expectation, is that the proportion of females is more between 15 and 30, 
the period of child birth, than in other periods. That this feature is common to all 
the tour censuses proves that it cannot l)e attributed to inaccurate enumeration. The 
same peculiarity is observed in other parts of India also, though not so regularly as 
in this State. The following may perhaps expkiin the peculiar feature found here. 
In this State where the majority of the people follow llarumakkalhavam law of 
inheritance, female lives are considered more valuable and in consecpience l>etter 
taken care of than in a place where Makkathayain law of inheritance i.^ in operation. 
For confinements, the attendance of skilled midwives is largely resorted to in the 
State. During the decade, the numb'cr of births that were attended to by the medical 
officers and trained midwives attached to hospitals, was 36,633. 

103. Factors contributing towards the lowering of the propor- 
tion of females. — Taking one by one the chief factors adduced as reasons for 
the lower proportion of females found in the ^lopulation of India, n'c., (a) In- 
fanticide, (b) neglect of female children, (c) evil effects of early marriage and 


’ The tigiires given are for the Taluks before the reorganisation. 
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premature child bearing, (d) liigli birth rate and primitive methods of midwifery, 
(e) hard treatment accorded to women, and (f) hard work done by women, it will be 
^een that female infanticide and neglect of females are unthinkable in a country where 
the law of inheritance is through females, among the majority of the population. 
The evil effects of early marriage and premature child bearing and of high birth 
rate and primitive methods of midwifery, are out of the epiestion as the fio-ures dis- 
close that the ages of marriage have been advancing, that the birth rate lias been 
decreasing and that the services of trained midwives have been increasingly resorted 
to. The factors — hard treatment accorded to women especially widows and hard 
work done by them — are not in operation in this State where, under the IVIarumakka- 
thayom law of inheritance followed by the majority of the people, female lives are 
more valued than male ones. During the decade, neither epidemics nor famine caused 
any disturbance to the proportion of females to males. The excess of females over 
males found in the taluks where the non-Malayalees abound is to be attributed as 
already stated, to the larger proportion of females born among the non- Malay alees 
and also to the greater volume of emigration, particularly of males. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — General proportion of the sexes by Divisions 



Number op females to 1,000 males. 

DIVISIONS. 

1921 

1 

i 1911 

1 

1901 

i 

1891 

i 

Actual 

population. 

1 Natural 
jpopulation. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

1 

1 2 ! 

1 

4 

1 I 

1 1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

STATE 

971 

964 

981 

980 

981 

986 

982 

•• 

Administrative 

Divisions. 






\ 

1 



I. Southern 

981 

980 

990 

993 

996 

1,003 

986 

•• 

-2. Central 

978 

976 

988 

980 

986 

985 

996 

[ 

3. Northern 

963 

959 

974 

978 

970 

967 

972 

•• 

4. High Range 

791 

697 

752 

739 

706 


620 

•• 

Natural Divisions. 









1. Sea-Coast 

938 

987 

994 

994 

997 

1,000 

999 

•• 

2. Inland 

961 

953 

966 

966 

964 

962 

957 

•• 

3. Mountainous 

952 

963 

972 

950 

972 

985 

982 

•• 


Note:— Detailed figures relating to natural population for 1891 arc not available. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Number of females per 1,000 males at di^erent age 
religions at periods by each of the last three Censuses. 


AGE. 

All Religions. 

Hindus. 


Musalmans. 

Christians. 

1901 

1911 




1921 

1901 


1921 


1911 

1921 



1 

2 

3 

4 

^ ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 

12 

13 

0— 1 

1,134 

1.106 

1,001 

1.126 

1,104 

1,002 

1.112 

1.078 

988 

1,1.57 

1,120 

1,001 

1- 2 

1,072 

1.054 

1,003 

1,061 

1.0.53 

1.009 

1,036 

1,072 

988 

1,111 

1.0.53 

993 

2— 3 

1,083 

1,035 

1,000 

1,071 

1,027 

1,010 

1,029 

1,028 

989 

1,125 

1 ,055 

983 

3- 4 

■ 1,064 

1,026 

1,011 

1.054 

1.024 

1,015 

1.033 

' 

975 

949 

1.102 

1,044 

1,018 

4- 5 

1,038 

1,007 

980 

1.028 ! 

998 

981 

1.018 ; 1.053 

999 

1,073 

1.022 

969 

Total 0—5 

1,077 

1,044 

999 

1,067 

1 

1,039 

1,004 

1,043 1,036 

982 

1,113 

1,058 

993 

5 — 10 

1,000 

993 

987 

997; 

990 

994 

966 

989 

959 

1,014 

1,003 

979 

10—13 

912 

928 

945 

914: 

927 

943 

890 

908 

914 

914 

934 

956 

15-20 

1,034 

1,044 

1.033 

1,044 j 

1.069 

1,060 

994 

984 

964 

1,009 

997 

992 

20-25 

1,124 

1,086 

1.042 

1.126' 

1.098 

1,047 

1.089 

1,084 

1.012 

1,113 

1,053 

1,037 

25—30 

1,035 

1.023 

1.007 

1.041 

1.O40 

1.024 

1.085 

1.044 

1,025 

994 

972 

966 

Total 5 — 30 

1,024 

1,014 

998 

1,025 

1,020 

1,007 

1,001 1,001 

970 

1,023 

1,002 

985 

30-40 

888 

900 

909 

905; 

917 

926 

854 

j 

877 

871 

952 

862 

881 

40-50 

842 

865 

880 

862 ; 

886 

899 

738 

787 

813 

818 

833 

853 

50-60 

916 

931 

903 

953 

956 

928 

775 

777 

781 

847 

906 

875 

60 and over 

1,104 

1,035 

1,061 

1 , 1 65 . 

1.149 

1,116 

890 

886 

.841 

979 

968 

995 

Total 30 and over 

903 

917 

918 

930 . 

943 

942 

809 

836 

836 

856 

873 

886 

' Total of all aps 
actual Population 

981 

981 

971 

900l 

993 

984 

935 

946 

927 

967 

960 

953 
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CHAPTER VI. SEX 


Subsidiary Table \\\.— Number of females per If 00 males at different 


age periods by Religions and Natural Divisions. 



Sea-Coast Division. 

Inland Division. j 

. 1 

Mountainous Division. 

A(iE. 

1 

All Re 
lligions. 

i 

1 

Hindus. 

1 

Musal- 

mans! 

Chris- 

tians. 

All Re- 
ligions. 

1 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

All Re- 
ligions. 

Hindus 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 i 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 

1009 

1006 

1013 

1020 

979 

985 

i 

918 

978 

1017 

1019 

1010 

lOlO 

1—2 

1 

1003 , 

1007 

1030 

978 • 

994 

989 

975 

1005 

1014 

1042 

911 

995 

2 — 3 

1007 

1016 

1021 

965 

993 

998 

957 

989 

998 

1015 

954 

983 

3 4 

1009 

1015 

927 

1020 

1019 

1007 

1045 

1035 

1006 

1026 

918 

991 

4 — 5 

959 

962 

1016 

927 

987 

986 

990 

988 

1010 

1020 

969 

997 

Tot»l 0 — 5 

997 

1001 

997 

984 

995 

994 

976 

999 

1008 

1023 

953 

995 

5 — 10 

999 

1W2 

969 

1002 

972 

978 

931 

968 

985 

998 

963 

968 

10 — 15 

958 

956 

951 

969 

928 

923 

895 

940 

941 

939 

853 ! 

i 

965 

15 — 20 

1064 

1075 

1 

1022 

1042 

1021 

1087 

892 

943 

990 

991 

906 

1004 

20 - 25 

1055 

1061 

1067 

1028 

1045 

1044 

969 

1058 

1012 

1016 

937 

1019 

25 — 30 ! 

1049 

1049 

1093 

1034 

988 

1010 

990 

950 

956 

988 

916 

912 

Total 6—30 

lOld 

1018 

1006 

1005 

986 

999 

! 

939 

974 

982 

992 

922 

1 977 

30 — 40 

938 

954 

896 

902 

898 

914 

843 

879 

869 

878 

842 

859 

0 

1 

O 

890 

916 

838 

822 

886 

902 

758 

875 

853 

855 

810 

853. 

50 — 60 \ 

917 

958 

780 

826 

892 

906 

766 

882 

894 

894 

799 

917 

60 and oyer 

1078 

1144 

847 

944 

1030 

1074 

i 776 

989 

1076 

1116 

891 

1059 

Total 30 and over 

937 

968 

854 

871 

911 

930 1 

797 

893 

893 

902 

832 

894 

Total of all a^es j 
actual population | 

988 

1000 

956 

962 

961 

975 

I 

894 

948 

952 

960 

893 

953 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Number of females per If 00 males for 
certain selected castes. 


(’aste 


Number of Females pee 1,000 Males, 


1 

All ages. [ 0 — 5 

5—12 

12—15 

15—20 1 

1 

1 

20—40 

40 & orer. 

2 

3 

i 

4 I 5 

i 

6 ' 7 

8 


1 Ambftttan 

957 

801 

755 

957 

1147 

2 Brahmin ^Malavali^ 

867 

1.540 

1050 

513 

418 

3 Brahmin (others) 

939 

1.351 

1136 

1189 

1187 

4 Chakkala 

951 

1026 

970 

897 

943 

5 Channan 

934 

984 

9.59 

883 

909 

6 Chetti 

978 

1943 

1026 

932 

1979 

7 Dhavan 

996 

801 

723 

977 

1468 

8 Kammalan 

977 

1065 

1011 

844 

1136 

9 Konkani 

1164 

1210 

1210 

1040 

1256 

10 Kuravan 

1039 

1054 

1083 

91 S 

1259 

1 1 Maran 

1018 

950 

960 

955 

l<Xi9 

12 Nair 

996 

1217 

948 

1447 

642 

1 3 Paravan 

988 

1027 

1029 

960 

1113 

1 4 Pulavan 

973 

1021 

987 

931 

653 

15 Tantan 

1035 

10.54 

1018 

979 

1220 

16 Vellalan 

968 

959 

993 

800 

852 


1057 

773 

862 

950 

959 

894 

1075 

931 

1145 

1053 

1034 

899 

1025 

1015 

1027 

981 


1027 

1466 

742 

917 

868 

1011 

1054 

936 

1138 

933 

1104 

1031 

836 

1002 

981 

1048 
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Subsidiary Table V .■ — Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 
during the decades 1895 — 1900, 1901 — 1910 and 1911 — 1920. 


YEAR. 

! Number of Births. 

i 

Number op Deaths. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1895— '96 . 

1896— ’97 . 

1897— ’98 . 

1898— ’99 . 

1899— 1900 . 

Total . 

1900— ’01 . 

1901— ’02 . 

1902— ’03 . 

1903— '04 . 

1904— ’05 . 

1905— ’06 . 

1906— '07 . 

1907— ’08 . 

1908— '09 . 

1909— '10 . 

Total . 

1910— 'll . 

1911— ’12 . 

1912— ’13 . 

1913— ’14 . 

1914— ’15 . 

1915— ’16 . 

1916— ’17 . 

1917— ’18 . 

1918— ’19 . 

1919— '20 . 

Total • 

29,619 

24,442 

20,106 

26,382 

28,651 

129,200 

27,228 
27.010 
26,500 
27,516 
29A28 
20,859 
19,4.54 i 

26,361 1 

28,924 i 

27,971 j 

261,251 

28,605 

30,780 

32,536 

37,789 

36,724 

35,890 

38,295 

36,893 1 

33,779 1 

33,920 ; 

345,211 

27,120 

22.533 

18,963 

24, .501 
27,460 

120,577 

26,253 

26,214 

2,5,66,5 

26,776 

28,924 

20,458 

18,899 

25,509 

27.979 

26,879 

253,556 

27,603 

.30,103 

31,346 

35,717 

35,656 

34,514 

36,696 

35,765 

32,904 

32.446 

332,750 

56.739 

46,975 

39,069 

50,883 

.56,111 

249,777 

53.481 

.53,224 

52,165 

54,292 

.58,352 

41,317 

38,353 

51.870 

56.903 

54,850 

514,807 

56,208 

60,883 

63,882 

73,506 

72.380 

70,404 

74.991 

72,658 

66.683 

66,366 

677,961 

27,694 

21,227 

22,198 

19.315 

22,812 

113,246 

26,076 

27.908 

2.5. 123 
23,337 
23.009 
17.449 
23.7.50 
25,599 
20.946 
2.5.188 

238.385 

26,6.58 

27.528 

28.713 

24,675 

25,314 

25,223 

26,086 

29.138 

39,292 

35,759 

288.386 

21,946 

16,953 

1 7.800 
15,368 
18,145 

90,212 

20,472 

22,040 

20,170 

18,956 

18.949 

13.706 

19,0.31 

22.122 

17.832 

21,798 

195,076 

23,434 

2.3,997 

24,267 

21.215 

21,440 

21.484 

22,1.55 

24,928 

35.447 

30,129 

248,496 j 

49,640 

38,180 

39,998 

34,683 

40,957 

203,458 

46,548 

49,948 

45.293 

42.293 
41,9.58 

31 .155 

42,781 

47.721 

38.778 

46.986 

433,461 

.50.092 

.51.525 

52.980 

45.890 

46.754 

46,707 

48.241 

54,066 

74.7.39 

65.888 

636,882 

YEAR. 

Diffebesce bet- 
ween COLUMNS 2 .4NE 
3 Excess of latter 

OVER FORMER + 

Defect — 

Difference bet- 
ween COLUMNS 5 ANE 
6 Excess of latter 

OVER FORMER + 

Defect — 

Difference bet- 
ween COLUMNS 4 AN] 
7 Excess of former 
OVER latter + 
Defect — 

Number of 

VsMALE BIRTH 

1 PER l.OOO 
j MALE BIRTHS. 

Number of 

.. FEMALE 

DEATHS PEE 
1.000 .MALE 
DEATHS. 


8 

9 

1 

i 

10 

' 11 

1 

1 

1895— 

’96 . 


— 2.499 


_ 

5,748 


+ 7.099 

! 916 

792 

1896— 

'97 . 


— 1.909 


— 

4,274 


+ 8.795 

922 

799 

1897- 

'98 . 


— 1,143 


— 

4.398 


— 929 

943 

802 

1898- 

'99 . 


— 1,881 


— 

3.947 


+ 16.200 

929 

796 

1899— 

1900 . 


— 1,191 


— 

4,667 


+ 15,154 

958 

795 

Total . 


— 8,623 


— 23,034 


4- 46,319 

933 

797 

1900— 

01 


— 975 



5,604 


+ 6.933 

964 

7B5 

1901— 

'02 . 


— 796 


- 

5,868 


+ .3.276 

971 

790 

1902— 

03 . 


— 835 



4,953 


+ 6.872 

968 

803 

1903— 

04 . 


— 740 


— 

4„381 


+ 11.999 

973 

812 

1904— 

’05 • 


504 


— 

4,060 


+ 16..394 

983 

824 

1905 — 

'06 . 


— 401 


— 

.3.743 


+ 10,162 

981 

785 

1906— 

'07 . 


— 555 


— 

4,719 


— 4.428 

972 

801 

1907 — 

'08 . 


— 852 


— 

.3.477 


+ 4.149 

968 

864 

1908— 

'09 . 


945 


— 

3.114 


+ 18.125 

967 

851 

1909— 

'10 . 


— 1 ,092 


- 

3..390 


+ 7.864 

961 

865 

Total . 


— 7,695 


- 43,309 


+ 81,346 

971 

818 

1910— 

'll . 


— 1,002 


— 

3.224 


+ 6,116 

965 

879 

1911 - 

’12 . 


— 677 


— .3,.531 1 


+ 9, .358 

97R 

872 

1912— 

'13 . 


— 1,190 


— 

4,446 


+ 10,902 

963 

845. 

1913 — 

’14 . 


— 2.072 



3.460 


+ 27.616 

945 

860 

191 4-. 

'15 . 


— 1.068 


— 

3,874 


+ 25.626 

971 

847 

1915 — 

’16 . 


— 1.376 


— 

3,739 


+ 2.3.697 

962 

852 

1916— 

’17 


— 1,599 


— 3,931 


+ 26,750 

9.58 

849 

1917- 

’18 . 


- 1.128 


— 

4.210 


+ 18.592 

969 

856 

1918— 

’19 . 


— 875 


— 3,845 


— 8.056 

974 

902 

1919— 

’20 . 


— 1,474 


— 5,630 


+ 47H 

957 

84.3 

Total . 


- 12,481 


- 39,890 

F 141,079 

964 

862 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. SIZE AND SEX OF FASlILIES. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 


Special Enquiry into the Size and Sex Conditions of 
Families in Travancoke. 


The Object and the Method of Enquiry. — The object of the enquiry is 
four fold. The first is to find out the effect of the Nair Regulation passed in 1910 
and of education among females, on the sex and size of families and on the fecundity 
of women. The second is to ascertain the proportion of female to male children, 
in the first born. The third is to determine the proportion of females to males in 
births subsequent to the first. And the last is the consideration of the factors which 
determine or cawe the sex. The enquiry was conducted in towns where there W’ere 
facilities for it; and the work was entrusted to the permanent conservancy staffs of the 
towns. The enquiry was commenced on January and completed by April, 1921. 
The schedules which contained the following columns were stitched into books and 
instructions were printed on the wrappers for filling them up.' — • 

(1) Name of Ward or Kara ; (2) Census Number of the House ; (3) Age of 
Mother ; (4) Caste ; (5) The number of Years of Married Life ; (6) Number of 

Children born (Male and Female) and (7) Sex of the First Born. 

The defects mentioned in the Report of the Central Provinces for the last 
Census, were avoided by confining the enquiries to married women or widows of not 
less than 35 } ears of age. The age 35 was fixed, as births after that age are rare 
among Indian women. Thus, in cases of married women aged 35 and upwards, 
the famifies are complete; and, by confining the enquiries to the mother, the influence 
of polygamy and re-marriage was eliminated. The information collected in 
respect of widows is made use of in finding out the proportion of females 

to males, in births subsequent to the first and with reference to the age of mother. 

Taking the age at which Indian women commence child bearing as 15, if the number 
of years of married life led by women be 1 to 6, the age of mot^her will be 15 to 20 
and so forth. 


2. Number of Families dealt with.— The total number of families in re- 
spect of which information is collected, is 37,641 and the figures are tabulated ’in the 
annexed 3 statements for 6 castes and 3 religions. The castes whose marital condi- 
tions and social customs differ from one another are selected. Thus amoner 
Brahmins, the Malayala and the non-Makyala Brahmins are separately taken 
Among the MalayaUi Brahmins, the first son alone marries and some mrls remain 
unmarried for the whole of their lives. Among the non-Malayala Brahmins it is 
their .social custom that every girl should be married before attainino- puberty ’ So 
also, the non-Brahmhis have been divided into the Malayala non-Brahmins and the 
non-Makyak non-Brahmins. Among the majority of the Makyak non-Brahmins 
inheritance is througli females; education has spread more than in any other com^ 
munity ; marriage is optional ; and infant marriage is extremely rare. Amon^ the 
non-Makyak non-Brahmms, inheritance is generally through males; infant marrk-e 
18 common; and education is not -so widespread. ° 

Statement I shows the number of children born to women who have had 20 
years of married life and more. ^ 

Statement II depicts the sex of the first born. 

Statement III gives the sex of births subsequent to the first to women havimr 

niarned life extending over years 1 to 5, 6 to 10, 11 to 15, 16 to 20 and 21 and 
over. -Si. duu 

FamHies.— It wiU be seen from statement I that, amorw -the 

Makyak Brahmins, in whom mamage is hunted, the size of the family k only It 
while, among other Brahmins, m whom marriage is co ^nulsory, the size is 5U The 



EFi'ECT OF VITALITY OF MOTHERS ON THE SEX OF CHILDREN BORN. 
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size of the family in the case of the Malayala non-Brahmins who marry late and are 
educated is 5'4, and, among the non-Malayala non-Brahmins, who marry young and 
are backward in education, it is 5‘5. The Christians in whom widow marriage is 
common, the size of the family is largest lieing 6‘3, while, among the Musalmans, it 
is o’o. 

4. 5ex of the First Born. — From statement II, where the sex of the first- 
born is shown, it is seen that the proportion of the first born males for every l,00i) 
females is 1,253. The proportion of males is greater in all the castes. 

5. Sex of Children Born subsequent to the First. — The sex of birth>, 
subsequent to the first, to women having married life extending over years 1 to 5, 
6-10, 11-15, 16-20and 21 and over, is shown in statement III. Considering that women 
in India marry at and begin to bring forth children from 15 years of age, 
the above periods correspond to the age periods of mothers 15-20, 21-25, 26-30,31- 
35 and 36 and over, respectively. Taking all the castes and religions together, it 
will be seen that the proportion of females to males gradually increases from 709 for 
every 1,000 males in the first period, to 940 in the last. This is very significant and 
is a sure indication that the proportion of female births increases with the advance- 
ment of the age of mothers. 

6. Determination or Causation of Sex. — In the latest report on the sub- 
ject of Sex by S. De. Jastrzebski, while figures are collected to show the 
proportion of male to female births in different places and climates and in times of 
w'ar, epidemics and famine, the specific death rates of females and the connection bet- 
ween the ages of father and the proportion of sex, etc., no statistics are given 
to show the proportion of the sexes in births subsequent to the first. In the 
birth registers maintained in the Municipalities of this State, provision has Ixjen 
made to note the age of mother and the order of birth in every case registered. It if 
therefore possible to get statistics regarding the proportion of males to fema les in birth> 
subsequent to the first and also the connection between the age of mother and the pro- 
portion of sex, if the registers are maintained correctly. This work has to be done lei- 
surely and statistics have to be collected annually. However, in the special Census 
made about the Size and Sex of families, sufficient information is available for the con- 
sideration of the subject. 

7. The effect of Vitality of Mothers on the sex of Children born. — 

Among Europeans it is said that, in a large family of children born in rapid succes- 
sion, causing much exhaustion to the mother, the last born has Mong-olian eyes. In 
the ca se of" Rotifers, Bhaterfleas and probably Aphids, it is clearly shown recently 
that the nutrition of the mother affects the sex of the offspring. The.se facts and 
the larfye mass of figures collected and exhibited in statement III go to show that the 
vitalit/^of mothers determines the type and sex of children lx)rn, So far, the ground- 
are firm to stand upon. The variations in the proportion of male and female birth.-^ 
observed in a few cases in the several castes and religions and the several age periods, 
may be due to special causes tending to the increase or decrea.se of the vitality of 
mothers and are not therefore to be looked upon as, in anyway, disjiroving the above 
observation. But. why the children Ixirn, when the vitality of the mother is impaired, 
should be females, is rather a difficult point for settlement. Among breeders of race 
horses and birds it is a common knowledge that if the vigour of the species is not 
kept up by proper selection of mates, the tendency will be, in course of time, for 
them to revert to the original types. It is also considered that the female sex was 
evolved earlier than the male. To infer from the above that, as the vigour of the 
mother gets exhausted, the children born reverts to the original type (female) i- 
therefore not unnatural. 

8. Conclusion.— One of the criterions by which the correctness of a science i.- 
judged is by its universal applicability. In the Chapters on Age, Religion, and Move- 
ment of Population, facts will be found to indicate that the variations in the 
birth, death and fecundity rates obsert^ed among different races are not inherent 

S 
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in the races themselves but depend upon the conditions of life led by them. 
Similar facts (fathered now in the matter of sex afford further instances indicating 
that the differences of the nature described above, and observed among the several races 
of mankind arc, to a large extent, due to environment rather than to any inherent 
quality among them. It is not to he thought that I am formulating a theory of 
my own. In the Census lieprjyt of India for 1901, the late Sir Herbert Risley wrote, 
after studying all the facts and figures given in the Census Reports, that the balance 
of probability, if any, seemed rather in favour of the view that mal- nutrition on the 
pirtof the females tended to the production of female children. From my limited 
study and observation, I was inclined to hold the same view and took this Census as 
an opportunity to collect further facts to be placed before the scientific world, for 
the consideration of the whole subject. 
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I. Statement showing the number of children born to women of 20 gears 
of mrrried life and more. 






1 

i Averaffo 


Caste or Religion. 

Xumbev of 
families. 

Male. 

Female. 

iiuniher per 
! family. 

li'anaik-'. 

Brahmin Malayalee . | 

74 

rjH 

1 

j 

I*i7 

1 

i 11' 

1 

J 

riojK>riioii nt te- 
niales tu l.OOU mal(’« 

Bmhinin Xon-Malayalee » ; 

1.988 

1 j 

, 1 

4.788 

.■>■0 

111 Malayalee" i" 
and in non-Malavalees 

Non-Brahmin Malayalee . | 

il.94t: 

1!».027 1 

1 7.883 

1 

1 

1 " *.*.‘>8, Or the pio- 
pnrtion of inaN"' to 

Xon-Brahmin Xon-Malayalee . j 

9,313 

•2i;.217 

2ri.(t*is 1 

1 

1 

l.Hi»() females n in 
Malavalees 1.1 Itl aiul 

Christian . | 

r).077 

It:., 81.-, 

1.'>.:!2S 1 

! 

1 

in • Non-Malavalees 
1,019. 

Musalman . i 

3,1 14 

9.2.'> 1 

8.070 1 

i 


Total . ' 

26,512 

77,503 

71,279 ’ 

i 



II. Statement showing the .'^ec of the first horn. 


Caste or Religion. 

Number of 
families. 

1 Numl>er of 

1 Male-. 

Number of 
FL’inale-*. 

Number of m.ile" 
]ier l.OOO fi-m.ile". 

Brahmin Malayalee 

101 

6. 

40 

1 .525 

Brahmin Non-Malayalee 

2..'.91 

I.4.‘)6 

1.135 

1.2s) 

Non-Brahmin Malayalee 

10.089 

••>.477 

4.612 

1.1-7 

Non-Brahmin Non-Malayaleo 

13.386 

7.224 

6.142 

1. 176 

t.'hristian 

6.939 

SOI* 

i 

.’>.040 

1,2-2 

Musalman 

4.555 

2.4.57 


1.171 

Total 

37,641 

20,574 

17,067 

1,205 

Attended by Jlodical Officers 
and Midwives 


1.5.917 1 

1 2.059 

1,320 

Grand Total 

37,641 

36,491 

29,126 1 

1,253 


jjjf, — Statement showing the se r of births subsequent to the first, to tcomm 
having married life extending from gears l-.j, 6-10, 11-1 j, 16-20 

and 21 and above. 



Brahmin ilalayalee 




7 

' 2 

2StJ 

1 1 

14l 

1 

1 f M 

21 

i;» 

702' 

155' 

151. 

sSl) 

Brahmin Non-Malayalcc . 

14 


64:1; 

SO 

1 5(*> 

7« >0 

2 1 ;» 

i;»sj 

tHd 

746 


S.dt 

5.osi;^ 

5.'"i" 

980 

Noii-Biahmin Malayalee 

15 


j 555 

180 

1.52 

-41! 

1.139 

9911 

S7tt 

1.572 

4 211 

02!»I 

16.163 

1 1 67.5j 

907 

Non-Brahmin Non- 

Malayaloe 

25 

2i; 

l,04o 

447 

i .5s;j 

S5.;; 

i 

1.125 


5 75>‘ 

5.171 

SOS 

21.16.S. 

1 M 1 t 

os;i 

< 'hri-tian 

17 

t; 

353 

159 

151 

824 

7.ts 

64:1: 

S71 

7■^5 

2.57(1' 

94.) 

13.967 

15 (I'.IO 

1I5K 

Mu"alman 

Si 

1 

i i 

S7.V 

108 

103' 

'.►54 

4(lt> 

429. 


2.2tt5 

2.l2;t 

027t 

7.570 


S75 

Total . , 

79 

“i 

709 981 827 843 3,767 3,40oj 

1 ' 1 i 

902 

16,120 

14,772 916 

63,016 

59,253 940 

i 


CHAPTER VII. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


104, Preliminary Observation. — With the differentiation of sex and the 
lesnlting hi-sexual reproduction, minute variations tending to the further evolution 
of the >pt‘eies are produced. The spermatozoa expelled iii sexual congress are con- 
sideral)ly iiKjre than, and but of all proportion to, the number required for the 
fertilization of the limited number of ovules. In all animal lives, there is struggle 
for fertilization and befoi’e a spermatozoon enters an ovule, a large number perishes. 
This indicates that it is not the rule that every male and female born should join in 
matrimony. The marital state in human beings is determined fundamentally by the 
conditions of life lead by people at different stages of development; and the rules 
framed on marriages and ihe ceremonies connected with them are mainly the 
codification of the jiractices obtaining among them from time to time. In the hunting 
and pastoral stages, demanding constant movement from place to place, the marriage 
is restricted to the chief men of the groups. In the agricultural stage, with fixity of 
residence and necessity of the services of women for agricultural operations, marriage 
is rather universal, while, in the militant stage, when the services of singlemen are 
required for warfare and those of siDgle-women for nursing, marriage cannot become 
general. Again, in the commercial and industrial stages, necessitating frequent 
and long travel and continued absence from home, marriage must become limited. 

105. Reference to Statistics. — 

Imperial Table \TI. Civil Condition by Age, Sex and Keligion. 

XI \ . Civil Condition of certain selected castes. 

Subsidiary Table I. Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, 

Religion and main Age Periods at each of the last 3 


censuses. 

II. Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, 
at certain ages in each Religion and Natural Division. 

III. Distribution by main Age Periods and Civil Condition 

of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 

IV. Pro}X)rtion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain 

ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 

\'. Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at 
certain ages for selected castes. 

Civil condition of Non-Malayalees. 

106. The Nature of the Statistics. — The instructions given to the 
enumerators this time were the same as in the last Census, viz., to enter”each person, 
whether infant, child or grown up, as either married, unm.arried or widowed, divorced 
persons Ixdng included under the List e-itegory. In the case of some of the Malayalee^ 
who go through tivo forms of marriage, r/r., the mock marriage of Thalikettu ” and 
“ the Sambantham ” or union by cloth presentation, “sambantham ” was treated' a- 
marriage. Though “ Thalikettu ” is growing out of fashion among the educated 
sections of this community, its 'Stoppage has not become universal. Malayala 
Brahmins who have contracted sambantham alliance with non-Brahmin females tver'e 
also treated as mairied. Prostitutes, as a class, do not exist in any appreciable number 
m Ir.avancore, and, as such, there is no room for falsification of statistic^ in the case 
of persons who, though they are not nuuTied, desire to appear so Poly<^my is 
rare and pohyamlry is rarer, and the fewea.e-. of the latter found are of the fraternal 
tyiie. Hyiiergamy continues among the Kshathiriyas and AmWavasis, t.hile it LI 
liecoming decadent among the other Malavalee Hinilus. 


, , ,,^97: Conditions as to Marriage— Of the 4,003,0(52 persons enumerated 
2 126,.i«.^ are returned as unmarried. 1,569,896 as married and 309,591 as widowed 
Among the unmarried, there are 812 females to every 1,000 males, and, amono- the 
married there are 994 wives to every 1,000 husbands. The aggregate number of 

9?$ om ' W -."-on . i^"^ endows is 

-38,001, against a total of < 1 o90 widowers, giving a proportion of 3,325 widows 

to every 1,000 widowers. In 1911, for the whole of Indha, the numter of wives 
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enumerated for every 1,000 husbands was 1,011. In England, the number was 1,029, 
while, in the United States of America, it was 977. 

108. The Meaning of the term Marrige is different in India from 
that in other countries. — For instituting comparisons with other countries, it is 
necessary that the data compared should lie similar. The term “ marriage ” is 
understood in one way in India, and in a different way, in other countries. Man-iages 
of boys and girls of 15 years of age and under being only betrothels, their number should 
be excluded from the Indian figures, before they are used for comparison with those of 
other countries. As widow marriage is more common in countries outside than in 
India, the figures for married persons in India can be correctly compared with those in 
other countries, only if the numbers for widows and for married persons over 15 years 
of age, are added together. In European countries, divorced persons are also included 
among widows. But, in this state, as in India, divorce is rare ; and even in the few 
cases where it does exist, it is more the result of social than of legal procedure. 
The majority of divorced persons practically return themselves as married. If these 
points are considered, it will be seen that the best data that have to be taken for com- 
parison are the figures for unmarried persons of 15 years and over. The marginal table 
compares the proportion of the unmarried in Travancore* per 1,000 of each sex, in the 
different age periods, with that observed in India, England and the United States of 

America, 
iven for 


STATEIIEXT SHOWIXG THE PROPORTION OF UNMARRIED PERSONS 
IN THE SEVERAL AGE PERIODS PER 1,000 OF EACH SEX IN EACH 

AGE PERIOD. 


The figures 
India and 


England are those of 
1911 Census, and for 
the United States of 
America, of the Census 
of 1910. It will l'>e 
seen therefrom that, in 
India, where a large 
portion of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agri- 
culture, the proportion 
of the unmarried is 
loAvest. America, 
which is less agricul- 
tural than India, has a higher proportion of the unmarried ; while, in England, where 
the majority of the population are employed in industrial and commercial enterprises, 
the ratio of the unmarried is highest. If expressed in other words, ilm proportion 
of persons who have gone through the matrimonial process is highest in India, 
816 males and 961 females, followed by Travancore, with 696 males and 847 females 
and America, with 613 males and 703 females, and is lowest in England, 597 males 
and 610 females. 


Name op 

COXTSTEV. 

Sex. 

13 & 
OVER. 

15-20 

20-25 

23-33 

35-45 

45*05 

0 5 A: 1 
ABOVE. 


I JIale. 

184 

♦)72 

379 

1 1.38 

35 

39 

38 

XtitilsA • 

1 Female. 

39 

103 

43 

i 23 

13 

10 

14 


} Male. 

304 

912 

604 

i 202 

54 

39 

53 

Travancore 

( Female. 

153 

501 

153 

i 68 

58 

76 

94 

United States t£ 

J Male. 

387 

983 

749 

1 350 

167 

101 

62 

America . 

( Female. 

297 

879 

483 

209 

114 

80 

63 

England 

( Male. 

403 

998 

857 

386 

169 

110 

80 

( Female. 

390 

988 

757 

355 

196 

145 

121 ! 

1 

i 


109. The Marital Condition in Travancore. — Though Travancore has 
a large proportion of its jjopulation engaged in agriculture, its marital condition differs 
considerably from that of the rest of India and tends more and more to conform with 
that obtaining in the United States of America. Among males, in this State, the 
number of the unmarried aged 15 and over is 304 per 1,000, which is nearer 
to 387 in America and 403 in England than to 184 in India. Similarily, among 
females, the number of the unmarried over 15 years of age, is four times as much 
as in India, while it is less than twice the number in America and thrice in 
England. The number of bachelors in the age group 15-20, 912, is closer 
to 983 in Ameiica and 998 in England than to 672 in India, while the number 
of maidens under the same age group stand.s at 163 in India as against 501 in 
Travancore, 87 9 in America and 988 in England. At the other end of life, for 
every 38 old bachelors in India, there are 53 in Travancore, 62 in America and 80 in 
England. The proportion of old women in Travancore who prefer to end their lives 
in single blessedness, is seven times that in India, one and a half times that in .\merica 
and one-third less than that in England. 
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1 10. The Reasons for the Isolated Condition of Travancore.— The 

reasons for the isolated position maintained by the State -when compared with the 
rest of India, in res^ard to marital condition, will be found in the fact that the 
people of Travancore are slowly becomiogj industrial and that education, particularly 
among females, is advancing at'rapid strides. For every 122 males and 12 females, 
out of 1,000 of each, who know to read and wwite in India, there are in Travancore 
380 and 171, respectively. 

111. Infant and Early Marriages. — An important feature of the Indian 
statistics as compared with those of Europe, is the early age at which _ marriage 
takes j)lace in this country. But, for the reasons given in the foregoing para- 
graph, child marriage in its extreme form is totally absent in this btate, while 
wedded life up to the age 15 is much less common than elsewhere in India. An 
examination of the comparative table given in the margin will show that, in this 
State, not one of either sex is returned as married at the age of 5 and below, 

while, in India, 71 males and 138 
females, out of every 10,000 of each 
sex, are married. In the next quin- 
quennium, the numbers that are mar- 
ried are trifling and amount to only 8 
in the case of males and 16 in that of 
females, against 366 and 1,051 in India. 
Even in the succeeding age period, the 
tendency to enter matrimonial life is but 
faintly disclosed in this State. It is 
seen that, in the age period 10 — 15, only 
54 of the males and 545 of the females 
are under marital tie here, whereas, 
in India the corresponding numbers are 
1,289 and 4,306. It is only when the 15th year is completed that the population 
indicates a general tendency to discard single life and to take to partnership. 

112. Proportion of Widows. — In Travancore, out of the females of all 
ages, 12 per cent, are widowed, whereas, in the entire female population of India, 
w”idows form 17 per cent. Of the widows in Travancore, one per mille is under 15 
vears of age, 107 are between 15 and 30 and the rest over 30 years, the corres- 
ponding figures for India being 13, 280 and 707. In this State, remarriage of 
widows is prohibited neither among the Malayalees Avho form the great majority of 
the Hindu population nor amongst the adherents of the other religions. This greatly 
curtails the number of widoAvs. In the comparatively advanced age at Avhich girls 
are married here, owing to the spread of education and the non-existence of the cus- 
tom of propuberty marriage, and, in the approximation of the ages between husbands 
and wives, there are further ctiuses for the low proportion of widows. Even Avith 
regard to the number of AA'idowers, this State differs from India. While the per- 
centage of AvidoAA’ers here is 4. that in India is 5; and this may be partly attributed 
to the fact that AvidoAvers Avho abhor contracting union Avith AvidoAvs can find here 
groAA’n up unmarried girls for their mates. 

113. The selection of Age periods for the discussion of Marital 
Conditions. — The marital conditions of the aa hole population in all religions and 
in each main religion, as they were returned in this Census, are shoAA’n in the 4 
diagrams given on the opposite pige. The A'ariations in the number of the married, 
the unmarried and the AvidoAA’ed found during the last 3 censuses Avill be taken up for 
discussion. In effecting the comparison, it is impoiljAnt to take the age periods 0-15, 
15-20, 20-40 and 40 and over, in the case of Ixtth males and females and 15-40 
in the case of females alone. The age period 0—15 is important, as marriages below 
15 are only betrothels; the age group 15-20 or the school going age is taken, as 
the effect of education on marital condition could be seen; 20-40 is the middle 
or effective age period; the age period 15-40 is valuable, since it is the reproductWe 
age of females; and the age period 40 and over is selected, as, after 40, there is no 
likehhood of re-marriages taking place. 


AND AGF. 

Xo. Married ff.r lo.ooo of e.ach 
Sex in each .vge period. 

Travaru'on*. 

Imlia. 

( o-r. 

0 

71 

sale. < 5—10 

s 

:icr, 

t IG— l.A 

54 

1,289 


0 

138 

Female. •’ — 10 

Ifi 

1.051 

1 10-1.- 


4,308 j 

' 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF MARRIED 
PERSONS IN THE SEVERAL AGE PERIODS TO 
1,000 OF EACH AGE PERIOD. 


114. All Religions — From the statement given in the margin, it will be 
seen that the proportion of the married persons below 15 years of age has been 

declining from census to cen- 
sus. In the school going 
age, on account of the spread 
of education, a fall is noticed 
both in the proportion of the 
married males and of females. 
The ratio of the males has 
decreased from 139 in 1901 
to 86 in 1921, while, that of 
females, from 560 in 1901 to 
484 in 1921. In the repro- 
duetive ages of females also, 
there has been a continuous 

faU from 772 in 1901 to 730 in 1921. 

115. Musalmans. — No appreciable decline is seen in the proportion of the 
married males below 15 years of age; but, in the ratio of the married females, there 
is a marked decrease, from 25 in 1901 to 17 in 1921. In the school going age, 

15-20, the fall in the ])ropor- 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF MARRIED ‘ ‘ - 

PERSONS IN THE SEVERAL AGE PERIODS TO 
1,000 OF EACH AGE PERIOD. 


Year. 

Sex. 

0-15 

15-20 

20-40 

15-10 

40 and over. 

1901 

I Male 

4 

139 

750 


833 


1 Female 

28 

560 

833 

772 

439 

1911 

j Male 

4 

132 

735 


838 


( ,jemale 

27 

571 

828 

7CS 

443 

1921 

J Male 

2 

86 

684 


832 


( Female 

21 

484 

811 

730 

460 


Year. 

Sex. 

0-15 

15-20 

20-10 

• 

15-40 

40 and over 

1901 

( Male 

3 

104 

749 


879 


( Female 

25 

587 

866 

802 

465 

1911 

jMale 

1 

72 

717 


885 


"j Female 

21 

617 

863 

806 

435 

1921 

J Male 

3 

48 

662 


872 


{ Female 

17 

527 

837 

7 63 

4<i9 


tion of married males is consi- 
derable, from 104 in 1901 
to 48 in 1921 or by over 
54 per cent., while, that in 
females, it is not so marked. 
In the reproductive ages also 
a decrease is noticed. For 
every 802 married women in 
1901, there are only 763 in 
this census. 


116. Christians. — The proportion of the married below 15 years has fallen 
considerably both among males and females. In 1901 the proportions were 8 and 43 
while, in 1921, they have come down to 3 and 23, respectively. There has been a fall 

in the proportion of the 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF MARRIED married males and fe- 

PERSONS IN THE .SEVERAL AGE PERIODS TO <-1 L * l 

1.000 OF EACH AGE PERIOD. f ^ <^^6 School gOlUg 

ages also. 1 rom 2 1 6 and 
^ 700 in 1901, the propor- 

tions have gone down to 
1 7 0 and 577, respectively, 
in 1921. The numbers 
in the reproductive ages 
show a decrease only in 
this Census, As against 
845 in each of the cen- 
suses of 1911 and 1901, 

1921 .-1! i ! I I I I the present ratio is 806, 


Year. 


Sex. 


0-15 15—20 


I 


20-40 j 15-40 


40 & over 


1901 


1911 


■1 


Male 

8 

273 1 

848 

• . 

839 

i Female 

43 

700 

893 

845 

513 

I 

Male 

6 

276 

839 

•• 

836 

Female 

4.3 

691 

892 

845 

821 

Male 

3 

170 

790 

-- 

836 

j Female 

23 i 

577 

872 

806 

537 


1 17. Hindus. — Reference has already been made to the fact that the Hindus in 
Travancore fall under two separate triles, theMalaj alees and theNon-Malayalees. They 
differ from each other in habits, mode of life, law' of inheritance, etc. Hence, it will be 
interesting to know the marital conditions of each of these classes. But, as separate 
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fio-ures for them are not available for previous censuses, the figures for the 

whole Hindu religion 
will be taken for com- 
parison, so far as 1901 
and 1911 are concerned; 
and the difference bet- 
ween the marital condi- 
tions of the two classes 
will be pointed out se- 
parately, for this Census. 
It will be seen from the 
marginal table that the 
fall in the proportion of 
the married males under 
15, from 3 in 1901 
to 1 in 1921, is marked, 
though it is not so pro- 
minent in the case of 
married females in whom the decrease is only from 20 to 15. Bnt, in the school going 
age, the decrease in the number of maiTied males, from 95 in 1901 to 50 in the present 
Census, is very striking. The fall in the proportion of the females of that age, 
from 513 in 1901, to 436 in 1921, is also appreciable. The proportion of 
unmarried females in tlie last age period is the lowest of all religions and lower than 
that in 1901 by 110. This may show that widows, particularly pretty and wealthy, are 
sought after more than virgins in the matrimonial markets here as in European 
countries. In the reproductive ages 15-40, as compared with the proportions in 1901 
and 1911, there is a marked decrease in 1921. But, why there was an increase in 
1911 as compared with 1901 cannot be correctly accounted for. 

418. The Non-Malaya lee Hindus. — From the statement given in the margin 
it will be seen that, in the matter of civil condition, the difference between the Malayalees 

and the non -Malayalees 
among the Hindus is 
marked. The proportion 
of married females under 
15 is lowest among the 
Malayalees (13) and 
highest among the non- 
Malayalees (28) as com- 
pared with that of all 
other religions, indicat- 
ingthat infant marriages 
are most common among 
the non-Malayalees. In 
the next age period 
15-20, the proportion of married females is lowest among the Malayalees (428) against 
(481) among the non-Malayalees. In the reproductive ages, the proportion of the 
married among the Malayalees is 685 against 762 among the non-Malayalees. These 
are significant and result in the lower birth rate found among the former. 

119. Marital Condition by Natural Divisons and Rural and 
Urban Areas, from Subsidiary Table I, it will be seen that the proportion of the 
marrie<l is lowest in the Sea- Coast Division, 364 among males and 370 amont-- 
females, and highest in the Mountainous Division, 417 among males and 427 amono- f^ 
males, and that it stonds between the two, in the Inland Division, with 399 and 422" As 
the chief trading and industriid centres of Travancore are situated in the Sea-Coast Divi- 
sion, the pro{X)rtion of married persons can naturally be expected to be low there. The 
absence of any large scale industry or trade and the cultivation of tapioca and other 
garden products account for the higher proportion of the married in the Inland Division. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE PEOPORTION OF JIAP.P,1ED 
PERSONS IN THE SEVERAL .AGE PERIODS TO 
l,(X)0OF EACH AGE PERIOD. 



f 

Sox. j 

0-15 

15-20 

20-10 

15-40 

40 4 over. 

Malaraloc. 

*MaIe . j 

; ) 

1 

4a 

629 


824 

Female . i 

j [ 

13 

m 

709 

6S3 

431 

Non-Mal.ayalee. 

jMale . , 

2 

5G 

679 


844 

Female , 1 

; i 


4S1 

S12 

762 

414 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF MARRIED 
PERSONS IN THE SEVERAL AGE PERIODS TO 
1,000 OF EACH AGE PERIOD. 


Tkau. 

Sex. 

1 0—15 
i 

15-20 

2u — 10 

15—40 

40 k over. 


Mat.' 

. 1 3 

95 

715 


827 

1901 








Female 

. I 20 

513 

Sll 

722 

416 


'Male 

• 1 2 

7S 

695 


834 

1911 

1 

1 





1 

1 Female 

22 

517 

801 

toZ 

414 


iMalo 

• ; 1 

fiU 

633 


827 

1921 .1 







1 

[Femalo 

1 

• ! 

436 

782 

693 

306 
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The highest proportion found in the Mountainous Division may be attributed to the 
large number of immigrant coolies -n-orking in the rubber and tea estates of the 
Division who are mostly non-Malayalees, among whom marriage is more universal 
than among the Malayalees, In Urban areas, the proportion of the married males and 
females, per 1,000 of each sex, is 385 and 397, respectively, while, in Rural areas, 
the corresponding figures are 449 and 397. The low proportion of married males in 
the Urban areas is the result of their having a large number of schools with students 
who are mostly bachelors. 
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CHAPTKR VII. CIVIL CONDITION 


k'BsiDiARY Table L — Distributi'^n by Chnl Condition o f 1,000 of each sex, 
reliyion awl main aye periods at each of the last three Censuses. 


RELIGION, SEX 
AND AGE. 


Males. 


5 — 

10 

10 — 

15 

15 — 

20 

20 — 

40 

40 — 

60 

60 and over. 

Females. 

0 - 

5 

5 — 

10 

10 — 

13 

15 — 

20 

20 — 

40 

40 — 

60 

60 and 

over. 

Males. 

0 — 

5 

r, 

10 

10 — 

13 

13 — 

20 

20 — 

40 

40 — 

60 

60 and over. 

FeatMles. 

0 — 

.3 

5 — 

10 

10 — 

15 

13 — 

20 

20 — 

40 

40 — 

60 

60 and 

over. 

Males. 

0 — 

5 

5 — 

10 

10 — 

13 

15 — 

20 

20 — 

40 

40 — 

60 

60 and 

over. 

Females. 

0 — 

.3 

5 — 

10 

10 — 

15 


j CsM.iRRIED. 

Markied. j 

1921 { 1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 


Widowed. 


Males. 

S77 

1 343 ' 

0 

— 

3 

l.ooo 

1 1.000 ' 

3 


10 

999 

; 997 ■ 

10 

— 

15 

994 

990 j 

13 

— 

20 

912 

863 

20 

— 

40 

284 

226 

40 

— 

60 

41 

I 

60 

and 

over. 


i 11 

Females. 

1 

483 

' 443 

0 

— 

5 

1 1.000 

1 1.000 

5 

— 

10 

998 

993 

10 

— 

13 

944 

913 1 

15 

— 

20 

501 

407 i 

20 

— 

40 

90 

61 ; 

40 

— 

60 

1 68 

; 13 ; 

60 

and 

over. 

i 94 

i 15 1 

Males. 

! S86 

! 331 \ 

0 

— 

5 

1 1,000 

l.(KX) 1 

5 

— 

10 

999 

997 1 

10 

. — 

15 

996 

993 1 

15 

— 

20 

948 

913 1 

20 

— 

40 

326 

260 1 

40 

— 

60 1 

45 

20 1 

60 

and 

over. 

49 

i 

Females. 

481 

441 ; 

0 

— 

5 

1,000 

i.ooo ■ 

5 

— 

10 

998 

994 i 

10 

— 

15 

951 

927 i 

15 

— 

20 

545 

437 

20 

— 

40 

104 

77 

40 

— 

60 

71 

20 

60 

and 

over. 1 

96 

15 


4 5 

ALL RELIGIONS. 

' S2S 388 

' 1,000 

999 1 

j 9«7 .1 

834 86 

207 684 

1.3 863 

10 708 


388 

413 

429 

33 

42 

46 

1 

2 

"i 


1 

• • 

.5 

y 

12 

i 

1 

1 

86 

131 

140 

2 

6 

6 

684 

735 

749 

32 

39 

44 

863 

873 

871 

94 

108 

114 

708 

695 

679 

242 

294 

311 

396 

414 

423 

121 

141 

141 

2 

4 

5 

• • 

"i 

• • 

54 

84 

90 

2 

3 

3 

484 

571 

560 

15 

22 

lO’ 

811 

828 

833 

99 

in 

107 

.347 

534 

r ,20 

385 

448 

456 

187 

134 

130 

719 

831 

836 


HINDUS. 

I I 376 


367 

346 

l,0O<J 

1.0610 

999 

999 

996 

992 

922 

891 

245 

215 

9 

9 

11 

10 

439 

433 

l,OoO 

I,0o0 

996 

99.3 

930 

918 

35.3 

393 

36 

46 

14 

11 

13 

11 


MUSALMANS. 
■46 I 372 I 


993 2 

918 50 

393 .527 

46 837 

1 1 5.33 

11 179 

CHRISTIANS. 


ANIMISTS. 


400 

420 

28 

33 

*1 

3 

1 

7 

•• 

1 

72 

104 

2 

6 

718 

748 

29 

37 

915 

913 

72 

76 

770 

738 

205 

219 

419 

427 

107 

122 

'.3 

.3 

1 

1 

67 

79 

2 

3 

617 

587 

19 

28 1 

863 

866 

93 

101 

.554 

332 

380 

432 1 

161 

160 

727 

826 ) 


307 

413 

446 

433 

l.oOO 

, . 

, , 

999 

1 

2 

i 

976 

10 

19 

23 

719 

170 

273 

276 

122 

790 

839 

848 

12 

874 

878 

8.80 

11 

696 

677 

670 

447 

426 

447 

430 

1.000 


.. 

994 

1 

4 

6 

8.38 

70 

122 

140 

300 

.377 

7o0 

691 

37 

872 

892 

893 

14 

627 

610 

604 

15 

230 

217 

192 


3 

20 

88 

437 


377 I 38? 


47 I 38 


60 and over. 
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Subsidiary Table II. Disiribuiion by Civil Condition of 1 ^000 of each sex 
at certain ages in each Religion and Natural Division. 



All Religion 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Animist 


All Religion 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Animist 


All age 





40 and over. 



ri 



'd 







CJ 

o 

3 

<0 

a 


T3 

o 

O 

i-, 

P 

'd 

o 

*C 

3 

'V 

i 

o 

£ 

1 

ri 

P 

1) 

rt 



s 


Ij 


1 



5= 

1-^ 


14 15 16 17 18 19 


STATE. 



577 

388 

1 35 1 

1 1.000 


1 •• 

999 

1 < .. 

, 994 

1 3 


431 

544 ( 

25 

42 

833 


586 

377 

37 

1.000 


! •• 

999 

1 I .. 

996 

I 4 


469 

503 

28 

46 

827 

. 

600 

372 

28 

1,000 

, , 

i • » 

996 

4 1 .. 

996 

4 


460 

.517 

23 

31 

868 

. 

553 

415 

1 32] 

1,000 



999 

1 1 .. 

990 

9 


341 

639 

20 

35 

836 


561 

403 1 

36 1 

1,000 


' . . 

1,000 

1 

994 

' 5 ‘ 

1 

429 

544 ‘ 

27 

73 

814 


Sea-Coast Division. 



603 

362 35 

1,000 


.. 999 

1 


997 

3 

. ( 490 1487 

23 

41 838 


603 

362 35 

1.000 


.. 1.000 



997 

3 

. 500 1 475 

25 

44 835 


608 

364 28 

1,000 


.. 994 

6 


996 

4 

480 493 

21 

33 868 


601 

368 '31 

1,000 


.. 1,000 


.* 

997 

3 

* 456 526 

18 

35 838 


560 

411 ; 29 

1,000 


.. 1,000 

• 

, 

994 

6 

. * 506 461 

33 

88 851 


inland Division. 


All Religion . 

563 

3991 38 

1,000 . 


999 1 1 


Hindu 

574 

384 ■ 42 

1,000 . 


999 1 1 


Musalman 

595 

373 32 

1,000 . 

* 

998 1 2 


Christian 

541 

427 32 

1,000 . 


999 1 


Animist 

529 

427' 44 

1,000 . 


1,000 1 . 



1 6 

. 

392 

579 

29 

45 

824 

1 ^ 

1 

445 

521 

34 

52 

812 

5 

1 

443 

529 

28 

30 

860 

9 

• 

300 

679 

21 

34 

840 

' • 

• 

350 

601 

49 

25 

864 


Mountainous Division. 


All Religion . 

548 

417 

35 

1,000 

• 

. 

999 

1 

♦ 

991 

9 


371 

604 

25 

40 

,8.33 

Hindu 

563 

399 

38 

1,000 

• 

• 

999 

1 


995 

5 


427 

545 

28 

42 

832 

Musalman 

586 

388 

26 

1,000 

. 


999 

1 


996 

4 


420 

558 

22 

29 

|876 

Christian 

516 

451 

33 

1,000 

. 

, 

999 

1 


982 

18 


266 

714 

20 

38 

'828 1 

Animisti 

564 

399 

37 

1.000 

. 


1.000 

. 


994 

5 

1 

409 

567 

24 

71 

! 798 1 


Females. 


All Religion 
Hindu 
Musalman 
Christian 
Animist 


STATE. 


121 , 

1.000 


• 

998 , 

2 


944 

54 

2 

191 

731 

78 

7.5 

137 I 

1.000 


. 

998 , 

2 

, 

951 

47 

2 

211 

69,8 

91 

77 

107 1 

1,000 



997 i 

2 

1 

948 

50 

2 

161 

764 

75 

73 

89 1 

1,000 



999 1 

1 

, 

929 

70 

1 

154 

797 

49 

6.8 

66 ! 

1.000 



997 j 

3 

. 

934 

66 

. 

222 

739 

39 

137 


460 ( 46.5 


Sea-coast Division. 


Ail Religion . 

496 

370 , 134 

1.000 


. 1 998 

2 

961 

37 1 2 

222 

688 I 90 

69 

Hindu 

488 

3661 146 

1.000 


. 

999 

1 

958 

40 2 

227 

674 1 99 

70 

Musalman 

493 

,391 i 116 

1,000 



997 

3 

. 952 

47 1 

173 

745 i 82 

68 

Christian 

521 

378 : 101 

1,000 


, 

999 

1 

. 975 

24 1 

223 

716] 61 

65 

Animist 

491 

437 i 72 

1,000 


. 

992 

8 

. 953 

47 ' . 

289 

671 1 40 

80 


ittiand Division. 


All Religion 

478 

412 

llOj 

1.000 . 

.1 998 1 

2 


943 

55 

2 

173 

758 

69 

82 

1 498 

Hindu 

478 

393 

129 

1,000' . 

. 998 ' 

2 


957 

41 

2 

2ii6 

709 

85 

80 

I 459 

Musalman 

500 

405 

95 

1.000 1 . 

. 996 i 

3 

1 

948 

50 

2 

154 

779 

67 

76 

502 

Christian 

476 

443 

81 1 

1.000 i . 

. 998 1 

2 


923 

76 

I 

120 

838 

42 

68 

571 

Animist 

425 

479 

96 

1.000 , . 

. 1 1.000 • 

. 


878 

122 

• 

151 

787 

62 

, , 

629 


Mountainous Division. 


All Religion 

464 

, ^27 

109 

1.000 

• , • 

999 

1 , 


912 

87 

1 

15.3 

,780 

67 

75 

494 

431 

Hindu 

465 

i 410 

125 

l.C'OO 

. 

• 

998 

2 i 

, 

927 

72 

1 

176 

74.3 

81 

7.5 

457 

468 

Musalman 

486 

1 415 

99 

1.000 


• 

999 

1 1 

, 

940 

58 

o 1 

139 

,79.3 

68 

•81 

497 

422 

Christian 

457 

458 

85 

1.000 



999 

1 { 


882 

117 

i i 

116 

841 

4.3 

70 

559 

.371 

Animist 

517 

' 421 

62 

1.000 

. 


998 

2 

. 

932 

68 

. 1 

206 

(758 

36 

164 

549 

287 


76 


CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION, 


Subsidiary Table III — Distnlnition by main aqe periods and civil condition 


of lOfiOO of each Sex and Reliyton. 


Religion and Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married- j 

Widowed . 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

All Religions 

6,774 

3,874 

362 

4,829 

3,966 

1,206 

0—10 

2,650 

1 1 

, , 

2,708 

2 

, , 

lU — 15 

1,286 

7 ■ 


1,188 

69 

2 

1,)— 40 

1,754 

2,214 i 

103 

792 

3,024 

324 

4U and over 

85 

1,652 i 

249 

141 

870 

880 

UiNDO 

6,862 

3,763 1 

375 

4,806 

3,828 

1,368 

0—10 

2,.578 

1 1 


2,614 

2 

, , 


1,266 

5 1 

, , 

1,158 

57 

3 

l.'>— 40 

1,924 

2,066 1 

II6 

882 

2,922 

383 

40 and over 

94 

1,091 1 

259 

152 

847 

980 

Mls.ilman 

6,997 

3,722 1 

281 

4,931 

3,996 

1,073 

0—10 

2,755 

5 t 


2,885 

4 

1 

10—15 

1,344 

6 ' 

, , 

1,262 

67 


15—40 

1,839 

2,009 ■ 

91 

663 

3,150 


40 and over 

59 

1,642 

190 

121 

775 


CUIUSTIAN 

6,636 

4.145 

320 

4,854 

4,256 


0—10 

2,783 

1 1 


2,877 

2 

, , 

10—15 

1,316 

12 ■ 

, , 

1,238 

94 

1 

15-40 

1 ,369 

2.503 > 

79 

621 

3,219 

199 

40 and over 

«)7 

1.509 1 

241 

118 

941 

690 

Animist 

6,612 

4,030 

358 

6,062 

4,278 

660 

0-10 

2,394 

♦ • t 

, , 

2,698 

3 

, , 

10-15 

1,202 

('» 

2 

1,1.54 

82 


15-40 

l,S0l 

2.2S4 

114 

9»9 

3,283 

172 

40 and over . 

155 

1,740 

242 

221 

910 

488 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Proportion of the sexes hy civil condition at certain ages 
for Bdigions and Natural Divisions. 


Ni MSER or FEMALES PER l.OUO MALES. 


RELIGION. 

all ages. 

0-",, j 

pl— 15. 

1 15-40 i 

1 

40 and over. 

i 

1 ^ ' 

rS 

4J 

P 

\ 

1 > 

^ 1 ^ 

! ^ 1 

I j 1 

O t’ g 

3 i I 

1 

! s 

i ^ 

P 

s 

"S 

'5 ! 

5 1 

s 

rs 

CJ 

'0 

■i ] ^ 1 

i ' 1 

J 1 1 

1 

i ^ 

i 

\ j 

2 

3 

4 

Isle 

1 

T 8 1 

9 

i 

10 j 

n 1 12 1 13 ! 14 15 

1 1 ' i 

16 


STATE. 


All raoUgions 

. 812 j 

994 1 

3,325 

992 

; 2.076 

15,222 j 

897 

9,503 ' .5,012 ! 438 

1.326 ; 3.0.55 1 1,631 1 

511 

3,433 

Hindu 

. 807 ! 

l.OOl 

3,.585 

998 

i 2,777 

j 5,600 1 

900 

112,287 .5,941 t 451 

1,392 : 3,262 1 1,593 ' 

493 

3,726 

Musalman 

.1t62 

995 

3,535 

970 

1 662 

' 6.000 ] 

871 

1 10.888 j 5.000 j 334 

1,411 13.198 : 1,888 

438 

3.691 

Uhn^tian 

• '836 
( 

9T9 1 

j 2,618 

985 

j 2.T56 

j 3.500 1 

897 ' 

7,150 3,174 1 432 

1.197 2.393 j 1,702 j 

572 

1 

2.730 


Ses Coast Division. 


All Religions 
Hiiplii 
Mii'.ilnian 
Clu■l^tiail 


812 1 

1,006 ■ 3,988 1 

998 j 1.631 

16.000', 924 

i 11.292 , 

8,087 

810 i 

1.010 1 4.215 1 

(1,001 3.139 

20,000, 918 

12.647 1 

9.412 

776 

1,026 ',4.032 I 

1 984 4.526 

. . ! 909 t 10,372 

10.000 

834 

1 

986 : 3,151 

1 993 2.923 

1 6,000 948 { 

[ I, fill'' 

3,20'! 


Inland Division. 


1.435 

3.938 

j 1.^74 

1.4.55 

4.053 

1 1.563 

1,517 

3.945 

‘ 1.7' >3 

l.;U6 

3.433 

i 


4G1 

405 

42! 

iSO 


4,002 
4,277 
4,0fil 
:i ofiCi 


All Ileligiou^ 


817 , 

991 1 

2,774 

982 \ 

2.783 1 2.500 

881 1 

8.885 1 

3.763- 432 i 1,278 

2,362 ! 1,657 : 5.56 | 

Hindu 


812 : 

999 ' 

2.950 

i 9«'> 

2.629 , 2.0(50 

887 ] 

; 9,822 1 

3.962 465 1,361 

2.537 ) I..-,;, 2 1 ,532 

Musalman 


751 

970 

2,688 

1 952 

1,857 i 5.000 

854 1 

! 9,500 

1..5iW 317 1.344 

2.234 j 1,9.54 443 

Christian 

• 

834 

983 

2.421 

983 

3.389 ! 1.000 

875 ' 

1 

i 8.213 1 

4,250 379 1.170 

1.935 j 1.N02 ' 613 


Mountainous Division. 


2,949 

.3,141 

2,934 

2,586 


All Religions 

.'806 i 

976 

■ 2.926 i 

996 

2.256 

1.667, 

866 j 8.835 1 

3.789' 

392 

i 1.222 

' 2.533 

1.703 

1 540 ' 

Hindu 

.793 i 

985 

',3,193 

1,010 

3.435 

2.i»5, 

bio 14, .’>^15 

5.0(50 

394 

1 1,304 

■ 2.76:^ 



Mu.salman 

.'741 

954 

3.356 

958 

■ 3.0O0 

HXitf, 

805 I 13,824 ! 

. . 

295 

1.271 

1 2. 77.8 

2.304 

1 46'^ 

Christian 

.'842 1 

965 

2.413 ! 

981 

! 1.786 


r,.3G2 

2.30(5 

411 

■ 1.107 

1.990 

1.6.83 

620 ' 


.3,0.89 

3,390 

.3.6.37 

2,55;i 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 


at certain ages for selected castes. 






Distribution op 1.000 males of each 

AGE 

BY CIVIL CONDITION. 




CASTE. 

All ages. 

0—5 


5—12 


12—20 

20—40 

40 and over 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

d 

S 

I 

Widowed. 

0 

5 

1 

Married. 

MOdowed. 

1 

c 

d 

-3 

S 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

T ' w ’ PIaY 


1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 . 

Ampattan 

570 

376 

54 

1,000 


, , 

999 

1 


903 

95 

2 

204 

7.30 

66 

93 

744 

163 

2 . 

Brahmin 

(Malayala) 

489 

457 

54 

1,000 



997 

2 

1 

647 

348 

5 

240 

714 

46 

80 

668 

252 

3 . 

Brahmin 

(Others) 

361 

590 

49 

1,000 

• • 


995 

5 


737 

260 

3 

128 

845 

27 

52 

823 

125 

4 , 

Chakkala 

588 

372 ' 40 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 


971 

27 

2 

318 

639 

43 

35 

833 

132 

5 . 

Channan 

614 

355 

31 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 


987 

12 

1 

345 

631 

24 

20 

856 

124 

6 . 

Chetty 

559 

409 

32 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 


968 

32 

•• 

317 

662 

21 

45 

839 

116 

7. 

Izhavan 

605 

363 

32 

1,000 



999 

1 


991 

8 

1 

318 

643 

39 

49 

847 

104 

8 . 

Kammalan 

577 

395 

28 

1,000 



999 

1 


935 

63 

2 

285 

687 

28 

41 

863 

96 

9 . 

Konkani . 

553 

416 

31 

1,000 



1,000 

• • 


959 

41 

•• 

312 

667 

21 

102 

800 

9 '' 

10 . 

Kuravan 

566 

394 40 

1,000 



1,000 

• • 


972 

27 

1 

279 

680 

41 

47 

827 

126 

11 . 

Maran 

607 

33o 

53 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 


975 

18 

7 

404 

544 

52 

86 

729 

185 

12 . 

Nayar 

632 

335 

33 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 


997 

3 

•• 

4 . 8C 

5.30 

40 

63 

834 

10.1 

13 . 

Parayan 

544 

412 

44 

1,000 



998 

2 


964 

33 

3 

254 

710 

36 

31 

820 

149 

14 . 

Piilayan 

522 

431 

47 

1,000 



1,000 

• • 

• • 

972 

26 

2 

207 

i 

46 

34 

825 

141 

5. 

Tantan 

597 

370 

33 

1,000 



999 

1 

• • 

983 

14 

3 

276 

j 689 

35 

48 

833 

119 

16. 

Vellalan 

555 

409 

36 ^ 1,000 

i 1 



999 

1 

•* 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — The Civil condition of Non-Malayalee Hindus, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. 


120. Introductory Remarks. — In no time or country can the impoi-tance 
of education be over-estimated. It has an intimate bearing not only on the literary 
attainments of the people, but also on their civil condition, occupation, birth and death 
rates, e c. For the correct appreciation of the progress in education, for institutin<>- 
comparison with the literacy of other Provinces and States and even for administra” 
tive purposes, it is desirable to have a clear conception of the various expressions 
such as, Primary Education, School Going Age, etc., which are met with in reports 
on education. In some countries, these terms are defined with reference to the 
age of pupils and in others with reference to the standard of instruction imparted. In 
this State, Elementary Education, w’hich includes Primary Education of other 
Provinces, is defined as the instruction imparted in classes 1 to IV of V'ernacular 
Schools, while the school going population, by which is meant the number of 
persons of school going age, is taken as 15 per cent of the total population. The 
census figures for literacy are required to be sorted for 3 quinquennial age 
periods only v« 2 ., 5-10, 10-15 and 15-20. To gauge correctly the ])rogress of educa- 
tion, it is desirable to sort the figures for two more periods 20-25 and 25-30. How- 
ever, in this Census, as required by the Census Commissioner for India, figures 
have been tabulated for the age period 20-30 also, with a view to ascertain how 
far literacy once acquired is retained afterwards. It was the practice in previous 
censuses to calculate the proportion of literates on the total population. As 
children under 5 years of age could not be expected to be literate, their 
number is required to be excluded this time from the total population, in 
making the calculation. This is certainly an improvement ; but, it does not 
go far. To attain the standard fixed in the Census for literacy i. e. to write 
a letter to a friend and read his reply, at least, primary education should have 
been completed. Taking that children begin instruction at 5, it would take five years 
i. e. to their tenth year, to complete primary education. It seems reasonable there- 
fore that, in calculating the proportion of literates, children under 10 years of age 
should be excluded, instead of under 5. At any rate, it is done so in the United 
States of America. 

121. Reference to Tables. — The data for the discussion of the subject 
dealt 'with in this Chapter are contained in the followng Tables : — 

Imperial Table YIII. Education by Religion and Age. 

IX. Education by selected Castes, Tribes and Races. 

Subsidiary Table I. Literacy by Age, Sex and Religion. 

II. Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 

III. Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality. 

IV. English Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 

V. Progress of Literacy since 1901. 

VI. Literacy by Caste. 

VII. Number of Institutions and Pupils according to fhe 
Returns of the Education Department. 

122. The Scope of the Returns. — For the purpose of Census statistics, 
literacy is defined as ability to read and -write any language. Up to 1891, a distinction 
was made between persons ‘ able to read and wite ’ and those ‘ learning.’ This distinc- 
tion having caused the two classes to overlap each other, it was decided in 1901 to con- 
fine the entry in the Enumeration Schedules to the two main categories of ‘ literate ’ and 
‘ illiterate.’ But, for want of a standard as to who should be considered literate the 
literacy figures of that year were vitiated by the inclusion therein of the statistics of 
persons who could only sign their names or laboriously spell out a printed book. 
Hence, the standard was fixed in 1911 that a person should be regarded as literate 
only if he could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it, but not otherwise 
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The same instructions were issued this time also. If a person was literate in more 
than one language, all those languiiges were recorded. Information regarding the 
number of persons able to read and write English was also noted in a separate 
column. 

123. Extent of Literacy — General. — Of the total population of the 

State, excluding children under .5 years 
of age, 968,133 persons, or 279 for every 
one thousand, are literate according to the 
present Census, Among men, two in 
every five, and, among women, two in 
every twelve, are able to read and write. 
In other words, for every twelve literate 
males, there are five females who have 
acquired the standard. The marginal 
table compares Travancore with other 
States and Pro\nnces in point of literacy. 
It will be seen therefrom that, in the 
literacy of both the sexes put together and 
in the education of males, Travancore 
takes the second place among the British 

Provinces including Burma and Indian States, while, in female education, it occupies 
the first place. The phenominally advanced position of Burma, as compared with 
Travancore, in regard to male literacy, is the I'esult of its indigenous system of free 
education, evidently of a religious character, imparted in monasteries, if the standard 
on which the statistics collected for literacy had been a higher one, the relative posi- 
tion of Travancore and Burma, with regard to male literacy, ivould have been 
materially altered, since, as is seen from para 354 of the Census Report of 
India for 1911, “there are comparatively few in Biu-ma who have received a Univer- 
sity Education or studied in a High or Middle School.” Comparison with European 
countries is not possible, as figures are not available for them. But, it can be said 
even without the figures that Western countries are far ahead of India in 
the matter of literacy ix>th among males and females. Though this is a well known 
fcict, it may not be so widely known that, in the United States of America, the pro- 
portion of literates among the Negroes is considerably higher than that in any Pro- 
vince or State in India. According to the Census figures of 1910, the proportion of 
literates among them, calculated on their population over 10 years of ao-e, was 696 for 
every one thousand (699 among males and 693 among females), agamst 330 1449 
among males and 207 among females) in Travancore. For instituting comparison 
with Asiatic countries outside India, statistics are not available except for Ceylon 
In the case of Ceylon, excluding Maladives, the proportion of literates per mille of 
the total population is 337 (482 among males and 179 among females) and this 
ratio is higher than that for any Indian State or Province. In Maladives where the 
education is of the nature given in the Monasteries of Burma, the proportion is much 
higher, being 410 per mille, (449 among males and 366 among females). 

124. Literacy by Natural Divisions.— From the figures for Natural 
Dinsions given in Subsidiary Table II, it will be observed that the proportion 
of literates is highest in the Inland, and lowest in the Mountainous Diifision 
In every thousand persons of each sex, 424 males and 206 females are able to read 
and vTite in the Inland Division as against 377 males and 173 females in the 
Sea-Coast region and a still lower projwrtion of 333 males and 131 females in 
the Mountainous trace. The predominant position which the Inland Division 
occupies in this respect is the result of its having greater educational facihties 

and its being the home of a large proportion of the Maliyalee Hindus and the' S’vrian 

Christians among whom education has much advanced. Of the 4,156 education 1 
institutions in the State, recognised and unrecognised, about 38 per cent, are in thi.- 
Division. For every 801 inhabitants and 0 9 square mile of area, there is one school in 
this region. The large animistic and labour population of the Mountainous Division and 
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the comparatively less number of schools therein account for the low proportion of liter- 
ates found in that Division, There is only one school for every 1,090 inhabit- 
ants and 6 square miles of area iu this tract. The Sea-Coast Division, in which are 
situated the important trading centres and markets and where the proportion of 
the Musalman population is largest, occupies a middle place. In this Division 
there is one school for every 1049 inhabitants and 0*8 square mile of area. 


125. Literacy by Administrative Divisions. — Taking the Administra- 
tive Divisions, it will be seen from Subsidiary Table II tlait the proportion of literates 
is highest in the Northern Division where the Christian element predominates and 
lowest in the High Range Division where illiterate coolies bulk the popuktion. 

The Central Division which contains 2 out of the 5 
major Municipal towns of the State and the 
Southern Division in which the Capital of the State 
is situated occupy only intermediate places. The 
one outstanding feature of the proportions for the 
several Divisions is the want of correlation between 
literacy and density. It will be seen from the 
marginal table that, if the High Range Divdsion 
which stands altogether on a different basis is ex- 
cluded, the Northern, the Central and the Southern 
Divisions which take an ascending order in respect 
of density stand in a descending order in point of literacy. 


Division. 

Literate 
per mille. 

Number of 
persons per 

1 sq. mile. 

Northern 

302 

540 

Central 

289 

573 

Southern 

243 

776 I 

High Range 

145 

•' I 


126. Literacy in Towns. — As must be expected, the proportion of literates 
in towns is much higher than that in rural parts. The average for the 1!) 
Municipal towns of the State is 593 literate males and 251 literate females, to every 
1 ,000 of each sex, compared with the State average of 380 and 171, respectively- 
The proportional figures for the literates in the 5 major Municipal towns are given 
in the inset. It will be seen therefrom that, in respect of male literacy, Trivan- 
drum takes the lead with a proportion of 750 per mille. This is due to the fact of it- 

being the Head Quarters of Government with 
a large number of offices, schools, colleges and 
trading institutions- Nagercoil comes next 
with 672 literate males. It is the centre of 
the activities of the London Missionary Societv. 
whose contribution towards the spread of educa- 
tion in the State is large. Kottayani and Quilon 
come next in order and Alleppey occupies the 
last place. As regards female literacy, Kottav- 
am heads the list, with a proportion of 436. 
The reason for the high rank which Kottayam 
bi this respect ts obvious. The Syrian Christians, ivhose ladie-s stand foremost 
amono' the women of the several religious persuasions in the matter of literacy, con- 
stitute a large portion of the population of this town. Next follow in order Trivan- 
drum, Quilon, Alleppey, and Nagercoil with a proixirtion of 350, 239, 162 and 161 


Town 

NUMBER PER MILLE. 


Male. 

Femal<^, 

Trivandrum 

750 

350 

Nagercoil 

672 

161 

Kottayam 

639 

436 

Quilon 

547 

239 

Alleppey 

362 

162 


respectively. 

127. Literacy by Age and Sex. — The marginal table sets out the num- 
ber of literates per hundred at each age period. It will be seen therefrom that, among 

persons of Ixith sexes, the proportion is highest, 
^ _ .32*9 per hundred, in the the age period 1.5-20. 

LiTEKATts I EL 100 among males, the proportion rises conti- 

Aue period, ^ j iiuously from 13’5 in the age period 5-10 to 35'6 

Peisons. Male. ' Eemaie. ^ ill 10-15, to 43‘6 iu 1.5-20 and to 44'0 in 20 

I ; and over. In a country like Travancore, where 

7 " 1 there has been steady increase in the educational 

1^15 28-5 35 ': 210 i facilities since the commencement of the last de- 

15—20 32-9 43-6 22'5 ! cade and where Government have undertaken the 

20 and over 30 3 44 0 16 2 responsibility of imparting primary education to 

children, a high pro[)ortion of literates in the age 
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period 15-20 cau easily be explained. It is the popidation of this age period that 
Kas iust passed the ordinary primary school going age and that has had the op^-*- 
tunity of fully enioying the benefits of the decade. Among females, the proTWrtwn 
highest, 22-5 per cent, bet-ween the ages 15 and 20, and is 14 8, 

oeriod 5-10, The o-rowim*' interest in female education which has l^n perceptible 
(lurino- the decade imder review proliably explains the high proportion the ap 
n-oinr 15-20 Although the riercentage for female literates is lowest (14-8j in ttie 
iiae o^roup 5-10, it is significant that the ratio is high.-r than that for the male 
'iterates of the same age period, which is 13-5. This may be attributed to the cir- 
nmistance that girls are sent to schools at comparatively younger aps and that 
.,n account of lower fees charged for them, they avail themseh'es of the educational 
facilities more readily than boys. 

128 Literacy by Religion. — In the marginal statement and in the 
diaorams facin'^ this page, are given the percentages of literates in each main religion. 

‘ ° Of the different religious persuasions, 

1 excluding the Jews, the Jains, the 
Buddhists and the Zoroastrians who 
together form only a small minority 
of the entire population, the Chris- 
tians bear the palm in point of lite- 
racy. Of their total number, 3 5’ 3 per 
hundred are literate. Among males, 
43*5 per cent., and among females, 
26‘5 per cent., are able to read and 
write. The Hindus come next; but, they have only 26 literate persons for every 
35 among the Christians. Taking the two sexes, 37*1 per cpt of the males, and 
14' 6 per cent of the females, have acquired the standard. Whilst, in the proportion 
of literates, the Hindu males fall short of their Christian brethren only by 6'4 wr 
cent, the Hindu females lag behind their Christian sisters by 11*9 per cent. The 
Musalmans come next with 14*8 literate persons in every himdred; for males the 
proportion is 23'8 and for females, 5'0. Although the percentage of literates among 
the Musalmans is small in Travancore when compared with that of the other main 
i-elio-ioi-ists, it has to be remembered that their ratio is very large as compared with 
that of the adherents of the same religion in other parts of India. 
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129. Literacy by caste. — Among the Hindus, as a rule, Brahmins 
stimd at the top and Pariahs, Pulayas, etc., at the bottom. But, a good deal de- 
pends upon their profession also. Thus, among male literates, Kaniyans who form 
the astrologer caste have the greatest proportion (663 per mille) next to Brahmins 
(680, Malayala Brahmins and 720, other Brahmins), They are closely followed b}^ 
Nairs (612) and then, in order, by Ambalavasis (592), Konbuiis (573), Yellalas (467) 
:in,l ^larans (452). The other castes have each less than 450. At the other end come 
Kuravas, Pulayas and Pariahs. Though a mighty gulf separates these cla.sses 
from the other Hindus in point of literacy, it is a noteworthy feature that, under the 
.svstem (rf education in vogue at present, they are progressing by leaps and bounds. 
As against a proportion of 14, 18 and 28 per mille in 1911, their present ratio stands 
at 35, 40 and 109, respectively. The castes which return high proportions of 
literate females are the non-Malayala Brahmins (442 per mille), Marans (412), 
Konkanies (359), Nairs (335) and the Malayala Brahmins (323). In each of the 
other castes, the ratio is less than 300 per mille. 

If the figures for the several Christian sects are analysed, it is observed that 
Europeans top the list with 966 male and 892 female literates in a thousand of each 
sex. Anglo-Indians follow them with a proportion of 900 males and 700 females. 
Among the Indian Christians, the Syrians come first with 515 and 313, followed by 
the other Christians. 


1^. Literacy in English.— In the whole of Travanc^e, 53,611 persons or 
15 per mille of the population, 5 years of age and over, are literate in English. For 
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Diagrams 27 to 30 showing the percentages of literates among 
males and females in each Religion in the several age periods. 
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every 1,000 of each sex, 25 males and 6 females possess a knowledge of this language, 
as against 15 and 2 in the last Census. In other words, one in every 40 males and 
one in every 165 females are acquainted with English. 

As in the case of general literacy, English education has spread mostly amom'- 
the Christians, there being 34 male and 13 female litemtes i[or every 1,000 of eiich 
sex among them, as against 22 male and 3 female literates among the Hindus and 8 
male and one female literates among the Musalmans. The same factors which have 
determined the relative positions of tlie followers of the several religions in respect of 
general literacy have operated in fixing their respective places in regard to English 
education also. The man who is literate in his own language is by no means neces- 
sarily acquainted also with English, but a knowledge of one tongue is, for all 
intents and purposes, a necessary preliminary to his being acquainted with the other. 
If the statistics are examined by caste, among the Hindus, the non- Mala yala Brah- 
mins top the list with 175 males and 22 females w'ho have ac(juired the standard, for 
every 1,000 of each sex. Then comes the Eonkani with 101 males and 9 females 
W’ho can read and write English. The lowest pro)>ortiou is found among Kuravas 
and Pulayas. Among the Christians, the proportions are natiually high among 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, most of wEom have English as their mother- tongue, 
and low among Indian Christians. While the first two show a proportion of 83() 
and 643, respectively, the last has a ratio of only 22. If the statistics for the Indian 
Christians are examined, it will be seen that, as against 33 males and 12 females 
who are hte.rate among the Syrian Christians, there are only 29 males and 12 females 
who have acquired the standard among the other Christians. 

Among the Administrative Divisions, the proportion is highest in the 
Southern Division which is the centre of higher education and where the existence 
of public offices, educational institutions and trading firms demand a large number 
of English knowing hands. In this Division, 334 males and 71 females are able to 
read and write Enghsh, in a ten thousand of each sex. The High Range Division 
which is the centre of the European Plantiii^ community comes next with a proportion 
of 329 male and 90 female literates. The Central and the Northern Divisions 
follow in order with 236 & 49 and 179 & 57, respectively. 

131 . Progress of Education and Comparison with Previous Cen- 
suses. — In view of the changes adopted in the definition of the term “fiterate*’ 
from time to time, it was thought difficult to institute an effective comparison with 
the results of Censuses taken prior to 1901. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
best plan w’ould be to exclude from comparison persons under 15 years of age 
and to add to the number shown as literate in 1891 all persons over that age who were 
then classed as ‘‘learning.” This procedure has the serious defect of excluding from 
the statistics a large proportion of boys and girls of school going ages who are actuall v 
undergoing tuition. So far us this State is concerned, in the instructions given to 
the enumerators in 1901, the restriction Mas placed that a person who could read and 
write only a few words of a language M’ith difficulty or who could only sign his name 
should not be treated as literate. Hence, the statistics for 1901 have not been vitiated 
by the defecte which the omission to fix such a standard has pi^oduced in other parts 
of India. An effective comparison can therefore lie instituted so far as Travancore 
is concerned with the statistics of at least 1901 and 1911. It will be seen from the 
marginal table that the proportion of literate persons has risen from 142 per rnille in 
1901 to 2?9 in 1921 or by 96 per cent. The ratio of literate males has increased 
by 54 per cent and that of literate females by 380 per cent. Each religion shares this 
increase, but it is most marked among the Hindus and least so among the Musalmans. 
In the age period 15-20 which includes persons who have just passed the age AVhen 
Trading and writing are usually learnt and which would furnish a good idea of the 
spread of education in the State, the proportion of male literates has risen from 264 in 
1901 to 437 in 1921 or by 66 per cent, and that of female literates from 58 to 225 or 
by 288 per cent* As in the case of general literacy, this increase is apportioned by all 
the three religions, the Hindus, the Musalmans and the Christians. But, while the 
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percentage of increase is highest among the Hindus, viz., 67 per cent for males and 289 
j)er cent, for females, it is lowest among the Musalmans, viz., 48 per cent, for males and 
206 per cent, for females. Another method of gauging the progress of education in 

the State is bv 


STATEMENT SHOW ING; THE PllOPOi£TIOX OF LITEIi.VTES PER MILLE OF THE 
TOTAE POPULATION OVER YEARS AND AT CERTAIN AGE PERIODS. 


SE.X AND 
RELIGION. 

PROPORTION OF LITERATES 
PER MILLE OVER 5. 

PROPORTION OF LITER.ATES 
PER MILLE IN THE AGE 
PERIOD 15—20. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Pereentage ol 
increase from 
1901 to 1921. 

1921. 

1911, 

1901. 

Percentage of 
increase from 
1901—1921. 

AU Religions, 
Persons 

27!) 

173 
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96 

330 
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108 

Males 

380 

28.5 

246 

34 

437 

318 

264 

66 

Fcmali'S 

173 

58 

36 

380 

226 

91 

58 

288 

Hindu. 









Persons 

260 

164 

134 

94 

305 

190 

1.50 

103 

Males 

.371 

278 

237 

57 

423 

305 

254 

67 

Females 

146 

49 

29 

403 

194 

82 

50 

289 

Musalman 









Persons 

148 

10!) 

100 

48 

139 

109 

85 

64 

Males 

238 

198 

181 

31 

227 

196 

153 

48 

Females 

30 

15 

12 

317 

49 

20 

16 

206 

Christian. 

Persons 

3-)3 

215 

183 

93 

428 

270 

213 

101 

M!ae.s 

437 

331 

29S 

47 

518 

382 

332 

56 

Females 

265 

92 

62 

327 

337 

157 

98 

244 


comparing the 
growth of popu- 


lation with the 
gro\vth of edu- 
cation. Such a 
c o m p ar i s o n 
shows that while 
the population 
has increased by 
35 per cent. 
(34’4 per cent, 
among males 
and 34‘9 per 
cent, among fe- 
males), the num- 
ber of literates 
has gone up by 
335 per cent. 
(110 per cent, 
among males and 
560 per cent, 
among females), 


during the last 20 years. 

132. How far literacy once acquired is retained.-— Turning to the 
question how far literacy once acquired is retained in Travancore, the best way of find- 
ing it ou : is by a comparison of the figure for literates in the age period 10-20 of the 
last Census with that for literates in the age group 20-30 of the present one. 
Such a comparison discloses that, as against 117,980 literates in the acre group 
10-20 in 1911, there are at present 399,412 literates in the age period 20-”30. De- 
ducting the number of deaths at the rate of 20 per mille in the literates of 1911 the 
number which has to be found in the age period 20-30 of the present Census i^ 
94,390. The disproportionately Large number of literates actually found in the age 
jieriod 20-30 may be attributed to the circumstance that, otvino- to the im- 
petus given to \^ernacuLir Education by starting new schools and throwing 
them open to all caste.^ and creeds, a very large number of boys and girls 
have commenced education in the State after the age of 10, but whose number 
could not have been included in the literacy figures of 10-20 of 1911. In addition 
to this, the advent of students from outside for study in the Professional CoUeiwes 
here and the inaccuracies in the ages returned may also have tended to swell the num 
her in the age group 20-30. Whatever may be the real cause for the high increase 
the figures can be taken to prove that literacy once acquired is not lost in Travancore’ 
Unlike m other parts of India, where an ordinary person hardlv ever has occasion 
to read or write, m this State, vernacular newspapers and periodicals are so common 
that a man never lose-s the proficiency which he has once acquired in the art of 
reading and writing. An examination of the Journalistic activities of the State 
shows that the number of newspapers and periodicals published in lO^i ^vas 
92, with a circulation of 82,246, against 45 and 34,890, respectively in 1911 The 
number of private letters transmitted through the Anehal alone, amounting to 98 
lakhs m 1921 against 47 m 1901, indicate theextent of education and the us? made 
of It m retaining and improving literacy once acquired in the state. 

133. ■Statistics ol the Education Department.-The total number 
of jeholar, m all kinds of educational institutions, ypartmental and non-depart- 
mental, in 1901, was 184,639. In 1911, the number went doivn, to 159 913 
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•owing to the strict enforcement of the provisions of the Education Code of 
the State. In 1921, the number of scholars again rose to 427,723. Ac- 
cording to the Administration Report of the Education Department, 71 ’2 per 
cent, of the children of school going age were at school in 1921. This 
high proportion is the result of having taken 15 jier cent, of the total population 
of the State as the school going population. As this percentage embraces only the 
number of persons between the ages 5 and 11, and, as school going population 
includes all persons undergoing primary, secondary and collegiate education, tlie 
total of the persons falling within the age limits 5 and 25 should lie regarded as 
school going population, for all practical purposes. It will lie seen from Imperial 
Table VIII that the number of persons between 5 and 25 years of age is 1,811,706 
or 45 per cent, of the total population. Thus, the number of scholars attending 
schools in 1921, viz., 427,723, will bear only a proportion of 23'6 per cent, to the 
school-going population of the State. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Education by age, sex, and religion. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 1. — Education by age, sex and locality. 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Education by religion, sex and locality. 


Number per mille who are literate. 
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Subsidiary Table IV, — English Education by age, se.v and locality. 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Progress of Education since 1901. 


Number of literates per millb. 
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Fitnires under the several ape-proup- for 1891 and the previous censuses are not available. Hence this 

table gives information for three censuses only. 
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Subsidiary Table \'1. — Education by Caste. 
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Subsidiary Table VII . — Number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Education Department. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 

134. Reference to Statistics. — ^The statistics made use of in tliis 
Chapter are found in Imperial Tables VHI, IX and X and in the following Sub- 
sidiary Tables : — 

Subsidiary Table I. Distribution of total population by Language according 

to Census. 

11. Distribution by Language of the population of each 
Division, showing only the more important Languages. 

135. Nature and Scope of the Return. — The instructions given this time 
to the enumerators were the same as those in the last Census. In the case of infants 
and deaf-mutes, the language of the mother was required to be noted. Whatever 
may be the object of this instruction in other parts of India, its importance, as far as 
this State is concerned, is obvious. In other parts of India, marriages generally take 
place between persons speaking the same language, whereas, in this State, as the 
jSambantham form of marriage between different castes is recognised, the con- 
tracting parties do not always speak the same language, and, in consef[uence, the 
language of the mother may not invariably be the same as that of the father. Another 
peculiarity observed here is that certain classes of persons, for instance Tamil Brahmins, 
do not know to read and write their mother tongue, Tamil, while they can read 
and write Malayalam, the language of the State. Under the alx)ve circumstances, 
the correspondence observed else-where between literacy, language and caste, cannot 
be expected in this State, 

136. Languages spoken and their Classification.— The total number 
of languages spoken by the persons enumerated in the State is 28. From the 
classification of the languages, as per Grierson’s Scheme, given in Subsidiary 
Table I, it will be seen that the languages spoken are almost entirely of the Dravidian 
family and that the persons who speak those languages number 995 out of every 

1.000 of the population. Of the remaining 5 persons, 4 are appropriated by the 
Sanskrit sub-branch of the Indo-European family and one by all other language.s 
together. 

137. Dravidian Family-Malayalam. — Malayalam is the language of the 
State and the mother tongue of about 84 per cent, of the population. It is con- 
sidered to be an ofi-shoot of Tamil with a large infusion of Sanskrit words. It L 
not therefore difficult for persons speaking Tamil with Sanskrit words admixed, such 
as Tamil Brahmins, to understand Malayalam, while, the reverse is not always the 
case. The proportion of the population, speaking this language is highest in the 
Northern Division, 9,771 per 10,000 of the population, and lowest in the High Range 
Division, 2,41 9. The Central Division with 9,442 comes next to the Northern, followed 
by the Southern Division with 5,674. The literary activities in the field of Malayalam, 
displayed during the decade, can be gauged from the number of books, newspapers 
and periodicals published in that language. The number of books published 
in 1921 was 164, against 111 in 1911. The number of newspapers and periodicals 
published and their circulation in 1921 were 72 and 70,000 against 33 and 

27.000 in 1911. The literacy in this language has increased by 92 per cent, in 
the decade against 40 in the last. There is one point, however, which should not 
be allowed to escape notice. Though, in the matter of general literacy, the Nairs 
show increased proportions in the last two censuses, as compared with Vellalas, 
in point of English literacy, their proportion is considerably less than that of the latter. 
Both in the matter of general and English Literacy, the Vellalas of this State are ahead 
of those in the Province of Madras. It has been observed that people who have to 
speak one language in their homes and another in the village are more apt to make 
an effort to learn the common language, as English here, and are in fact tri-lingual. 
The fact observed among the Vellalas of this State goes to support this observation. 

T 
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138. Tamil. — Next to Malayulam, Tamil is largely spoken in the State, and 
as many as 16 per cent, of the population converse in this language. There is not much 
of literary activity in the State in the field of Tamil. The number of books 
published in 1921 was 6 against 10 in 1911. The number of newspapers and 
periodicals published and their circulation in 1921, were 7 & 7,050 against 4 & 1750, 
respectively, in 1,911, Literacy in Tamil has increased by 5 percent, duringthe decade, 
against 11 in the last. Of the 624,917 persons whose mother tongue is 
Tamil, 398,922 were enumerate! in the Sea-Coast Division, 208,098 in the Mount- 
ainous Division and 17,897 in the Inland Division. It is spoken by 7,130 persons 
out of every 10,000 in the High Range Division, by 4,250 in the Southern Division 
and by 490 and 153 in the Central and the Northern Divisions, respectively. The 
high proportion observed in the High Range Division is due to the fact that the cooly 
population working in the estates there is mostly" from the Tamil districts outside 
Travancore. 

139. TeIugu,Tullu and Canarese. — Telugu, Tulu and Canarese complete 
the list of the Dravidian languages spoken in the State. Telugu is spoken by 16, 
Tulu by 5 and Canarese by 2 in every 10,000 of the population. 

140. Other Languages.— Of the other languages, Ronkani, Hindustani 
Marathi, English and Patnuli are the mother tongues of 23, 7, 7, 5 and 3, re- 
spectively, per 10,0u0 of the population. It has to be remembered that, though 
English is the mother tongue of only 5 for every 10,000 of the people the 
number of persons who are literate in that language is considerably large in this 
State. 
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Subsidiary Table I. Distribution of total populatioyi by J^anguage. 


Family, Sub family, 

Branch and Sub Branch. 

Group and Sub Group. 

Language. 

Total Number 
of Speakers- 

Number 
per mille of 
populations 
of State- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Dravidian family 

Dravidian Group. 

Tamil 

Malayalam 

Kiinarese 

Tula 

• 

624,917 

3,349,776 

813 

2,054 



Andhra Group. 

Telugu 

• 

6,511 




Total 

. 

3,984,071 

99.) 

Indo — European family- 
Aryan Sub family, Indian Branch 






Sanskrit Sub Branch- 

Sanskrit Group. 

North Western Group, 

Sanskrit 

Kachchhi 


22 

197 



Southern Group. 

Marathi 

Konkani 

Singhalese 


2,629 

9,300 

11 



Eastern Group. 

Bengali 


112 



Western Group. 

Hindostani 

Hindi 

Marwari 

Urdu 

Gujarati 

Hall 

Fatnuli 

Panjabi 

Ehasi 


2,889 

531 

1 

224 

577 

1 

1,092 

18 

1 




Total 


17,605 

4 

Semitic family. 


Arabic 

Hebrew 


568 

7 




Total 


565 

•• 

Mongolian family. 

Mono-Syllabic. 

Chinese 


8 


Indo — European family. 

Romanic Group. 

French 

Italian 

Portuguese 


26 

27 

26 



Teutonic Group. 

English 

Flemish 


3,689 

45 




Total 

• 

3,813 

1 


Subsidiary Table ll. — Distrihition by Language of the Poptdation of each Division. 


divisions. 

Number per 10,000 of population speaking. 

Malayalam . 

Tamil. 

1 

Telugu. 

Konkani. 

Marathi. 

Hindostani. 

Other 

Languages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

STATE. 

8,362 

1,S60 

t6 

23 


7 

2S 

Administrative Divisions. 


! 






Southern 

5,674 

4,250 

18 

1 


15 

39 

Central 

9,442 

490 

14 

25 


6 

21 

Northern 

9,771 

153 

1 2 

42 

15 

1 

16 

High Range 

2,419 

7,130 

1 ’ 

372 

•• 

3 

31 

45 

Natural Divisions. 








Sea-Coast 

7,682 

2,195 

15 

42 

13 


42 

Inland 

9.831 

143 

3 

12 

1 


9 ■ 

Mountainous 

7.720 

2.218 

37 

1 

1 


16 















CHAPTER X. 

INFIRMITIES. 


141. Opening Remarks. — This is the most unsatisfactory and the least 
important subject dealt with in a Census Report. Successiw Census Commissioners 
in Eno-land from 1881 upwards have condemned the subject as useless and the figures 
as not'worth the cost of collection and tabulation. The Royal Commission on the Care 
and Control of the Feeble minded in England is also of the same opinion. In other 
European countries too, similar opinion prevails; and, in the United States of America, 
the subject has been left out of the Census Operations since the eleventh Census. 
The mformation collected is useful neither from a scientific nor adminis- 
trative point of view, and it does not appear to have served any useful purpose till 
now. People generally resent being interrogated about the existence of infirmities 
among the members of their houses; and the nature of the infirmities is such as not 
to admit of their being correctly diagnosed by lay men. Enquiries in connection 
with infirmities not only fail to collect correct information about them, but, on account 
of the resentment they provoke, result in the loss of co-operation between the enu- 
merators and the enumerated and prejudicially interfere with the correct _ response to 
the queries on other points of the schedule. It is therefore time to consider whether 
“the serious proposal” to drop this enquiry altogether, cannot be carried out. 

142. Reference to Tables. — Imperial Tables XII and XII-A and the 

following Subsidiary Tables refer to the statistics on the subject. 

Subsidiary Table 1. Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 

of the last 5 Censuses. 

II. Distribution of the Infirm by Age per 10,000 of each 

Sex. 

III. Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period 

and number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 


143. Relative Prevalence of the Infirmities. — To the number of 
infirmities required to be enquired into, is added in this State “ Elephantiasis ” which 
largely prevails in the Sea-Coast tracts, in the northern parts of the State. The 
statement given in the margin shows the number of persons afflicted with each of the 
5 infirmities, in the last 4 Censuses. If Elephantiasis is excluded, Deaf-Mutism shows 

the largest number in 1921 


NUAIBER OF PERSONS UNDER EACH INFIRMITY 
IN THE LAST 4 CENSUSES. 


Insane 

Deaf-Mutes 

Blind 

Lepers 

Elephantiasis 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1.271 

628 

503 

394 

2,169 

993 

809 

745 

1,680 

1,217 

1,043 

1,017 

2.058 

1,115 

1,414 

968 

11 637 

4.217 

5,924 

Not taken. 


gradual increase 


m 

and occupies the first place, 
while it took the third 
in the three previous Cen- 
suses. This is attributable 
to the withdrawal of the 
limitation “ from birth ” 
from the instructions “deaf 
and dumb from birth” given 
in the last Census. Insanity 
occupies the last place, 
is seen in all the infirmities, 
The increase in the numbers 


as in all the previous Censuses. A 
thoucrh Leprosy and Elephantiasis shew a fall in 1911. 
returned this time is partly accounted for, by the spread of the infirmities and partly 
by the increased accuracy in the enumeration. As has been already pointed out, 
the number of enumerators employed this time was more than seven times that in the 
previous Census, and, as most of the enumerators who were school masters, were 
posted for duty either in or near the places where they lived or where their schools were 
situated, the pupils in those places would have rendered them help in obtaining 
accurate information about the infirmities among their households and in the neigh- 
bourhood, which, it is not possible to get, otherwise. 

144. Insanity — Accuracy of the Return. — Of all the diseases from 
which human beings suffer, insanity is the most difficult for diagnosis, which could 
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only be made, after close observation extending over a number of days, by psychia- 
trists. The line separating sane from insane is very thin and imperceptible and 
varies with the mentality of the person making the diagnosis. While such is the 
case, the diagnosis made either by the enumerators or other persons having no 
knowledge of even normal psychology, cannot be expected to be correct. 

145. Causes. — Various causes have been given as contributing towards the 
onset of this malady, Racial, Social and Ch'matic. But, none of them has been consi- 
dered to be satisfactory. There is one point however which is noticeable and sug- 
gestive. The incidence of the affliction is more in countries where industry and 
commerce have developed than in India where agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the people. The reason is obvious. Agriculture, as is obtaining in India, chiefly 
depends upon the monsoons, and, if they are favourable and timely, the harvest 
is good and plenty, but, if they fail, there is failure of crops. This is too well 
known to every agriculturist; and it is only very rarely that one is affected 
seriously by the failure of crops. In the case of industry and commerce, where there 
is much of speculation and the results are unforeseen, the failure, causing in some 
cases utter ruin, is productive of mental aberration. The gradual increase observed 
in this disease in the State, from census to census, not only indicates that greater 
care is being bestowed in the enumeration, but also, in a way, suggests that the people 
are becoming industrial. The prevalence of the ailment more among the Christians 
than among the Hindus, would suggest that religion also has a share in the causation of 
the disease. The common people among the Hindus believe that human beings are not 
completely responsible for their acts, that they are only tools in the hands of the 
Supreme Being, and that everything good or bad happens as previously destined; and 
they resign themselves to what is called Fate, with the result that they are not as 
much affected by calamity or misfortune as the followers of the other religions. This 
may account in away for the lower incidence of the disease among them. 
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146. Variation. — ^In the diagram given in the margin, is shown the v^ariation 

DIAGRAM 31 SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS AFFLICTED, PER In number between 
100,000, LIVING AT EACH AGE PERIOD. 

sus, in each sex and in 
the several age periods. 
The number afflicted 
has risen from 628 in 
1911 to l,271inl921, 
or by 102 per cent., 
males by 113 per cent, 
and females by 89 
per cent. The pro- 
portion of the persons 
afflicted, per 100,000 
of the total popula- 
tion, is 31 against 18 
in 1911. The ratio 
which the number af- 
flicted with insanity 
bears to the total of 
all the 4 infirmities. 
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Period. 


is 18 per cent, against 16 in 1911. 

147. Distribution by Age, Sex, Religion and Caste.— The proportion 
of the females afflicted is less than that of males, unlike in England and Wales, where 
their ratio is more. The reason for the difference between the two countries in this 
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matter is simple. Females in India, in a vast majority of cases, limit their activities 
to household duties and the wear and tear of their nervous system is considerably 
less than that of males. Among males, the large increase observed m the age period 
10-20 may be due to the mental strain caused by education, in 20-30 to marriages 

with their responsibilities and worry, and, in 50-60, to 
the advent of senility. Among females, the increase 
between the ages 10 and 20 is the result of education and 
puberty, in the ages 40 to 50, of the climacteric chan- 
ges, and, in 50-60, of dotage. The comparatively low 
incidence of the infirmity in the age period 20-40, when 
insanity of pregnancy, lactation and puerperium should 
be very common, is noteworthy and does not admit of 
correct explanation. Taking the several religions, the 
disease is most prevalent among the Christians among 
whom the proportion is 40 per 100,000, and least so among 
the Musalmans, the proportion among them being 23 per 
100,000, while the Hindus and the Animists come m the 
middle ^vith 29 and 24 respectively in every 100,000 of 
each. As stated above, religion has a share in the causa- 
tion of the infirmity. The spread of education among the Christians, more than 
among other religionists, is an additional cause. The main castes among whom the 
proportion affected is tvice the average for the State or more and the rate of affliction 
for every 100,000 of them are given in the margin. The Elavaniyan, Kudumi, 
Marakkan, Mara van, Pallan and Vedan among Hindus, and Labbai among Mu sal- 
mans, are free from the infirmity. 


Name of Caste. 

Pbopob- 

TION PER 
lOU, 000 af- 
flicted. 

Ambalavasi 

G3 

Brahmin— Mala yala 

13G 

May an 

90 

Konkani 

108 

Krishnavakai 

82 

Kshatriya — Malayala 

120 

Mala Vedan 

52 

Para van 

99 

Veluthedan 

71 

Pathan 

71 


jp 148. Local Distribution. — ’The map given in the 

; ' MAP 4. SHOWING THE PREVALENCE OF INFIRMITY IN THE 
SEVERAL ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF THE STATE. 



margin shows the distri- 
bution of the msane for 
every 100,000 of the po- 
pulation, among the se- 
veral Administrative Di- 
visions of the State. It 
is seen that the disease 
is most prevalent in the 
Northern Division * 31 
per 100,000, and least 
in the High Kange, 5 
per 100,000. In the 
other Divisions, it is 
equally distributed viz., 
29 in 100,000. As the 
High Fange Division is 
chiefly inhabited by busi- 
ness men and coolies 
who have immigrated 
from outside, there is no 
place for insane persons 
there. The high rate 
obtaining in the North- 
ern Division is signifi- 
cant, as d e a f -m u t i s m 
which is closely connect- 
ed with insanity, also 
prevails very largely 
here. The majority of 
the Christians live in 
this Division, and people 
here resort more to in- 
dustrial and commercial 


® If the number of Lunatics admitted from the Northern Diviainn t „ \ ^ 

and shown in the number for the Southern Division be taken awav from Uio i* Trivandrum 

the former, the percentage will be the highest for the Northern Division^^ *** number for 
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pursuits than to agriculture. These factors perhaps account for the increased pre- 
valence of the malady in the Division. 

149. Lunatic Asylum and Lunacy Act. — There is in this State only 
one asylum, a Government institution, in which the number euumerated was 
146 (108 males and 38 females). The Lunacy Act passed in 1904 making 
provision for the detention and treatment of the lunatics continues to be in opera- 
tion. 


PEEIOD. 


150. Deaf-Mutism-Nature of the Return, Causes and Variation. — 

In 1911, special instructions were issed to the effect that only persons who had been 
deaf and dumb from birth should be entered as having been afflicted with the in- 
firmity. This time, the qualification “from birth” was taken away. The result is 

that a large number of persons who 

DIAGRAM 32 SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSc^^s fiave become deaf or dumb subsequent 
afflicted pee woo litino at each ace ^ 

mutes. The cause of this ailment is still 
obscure. It is observed that this infir- 
mity co-exists with goitre; and it is 
believeil that the latter is caused by 
deficiency of iodine in the food. The 
same cause may contribute towards the 
onset of deaf-mutism. As iodine is 
taken in with the sea-salt in which the 
required quantity of it is contained, any 
deficiency in the quantity or change in 
the quality of the salt taken, may cause 
the disease. As the sea-salt in moun- 
tainous countries is costly and as in 
some cases rock-salt which is deficient 
in iodine is used, the prevalence of the 
affliction in mountainous tracts may be 
explained. The increase in the pro- 
portion amounting to 118 per cent, 
(males 120 and females 117), over that 
of the last census must be attributed 
partly to the withdrawal of specific 
instructions and partly to the general 
increase observed in all the infirmities. 
The diao-ram given in the margin shows the variation in the proportion of the incid- 
ence of the infirmity in each sex and in several age periods between 1911 and 1921. 



151. 

of insanity. 


Distribution by Age, 5ex, Religion and Caste.— As in the case 
the number of females afflicted with Geaf-mutism is less than that of 
males. Being a congenital disease, it cannot be expected 
that persons suffering from it would live long. The num- 
ber in the earlier age periods should therefore be more 
than that in the Later ones, unlike in the case of mere 
deafness which increases with the age. The existence, 
therefore, of a large number of cases in the later age 
periods is an indication that mere deafness has been in- 
cluded in the return. The Hindus and the Musalmans 
have been afflicted more than any other religionists. The 
castes among the Hindus that have a greater proportion 
than the State average are given in the margin. Malayala 
Kshatriyas and Sakkilians among the Hindus are free 


Name of Caste. 

PROPOK- 
1 TION PER 
100,000 AF- 
FLICTED. 

1 

A rayan 

131 

Bralimin ^Malayala) 

170 

Chekkala 

103 

Marakkan 

308 

Saliyan 

107 

Vedan 

126 

V elan 

109 


from this infirmity. 
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152. Local Distribution. — The inset map shows the prevalence of the 


MAP 5. SHOWING THE PREVALENCE OF INFIRMITY 
IN THE SEVERAL ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
OF THE STATE. 



infirmity in the 
several Adminis- 
trative Divisions 
of the State, It 
is seen that, as in 
the case of insan- 
ity with which 
it is closely as- 
sociated, d e a f - 
mutism prevails 
most in the Nor- 
thern Division, 
67 per 100,000, 
and least in the 
High Range Di- 
vision, 31. 


153. Blindness — Correctness of the Return, Causes and Varia- 
tions. — The instructions given for the return of this infirmity were, as in the pre- 
\ iou3 Censuses, simple and intelligible, and the figures collected may therefore be 
taken as accurate. The increase in this affliction, unlike in others, is only 
38 per cent. That the rise in the jfemales in this disease is more than 
that in the males, while, in all the other infirmities and in the total including 
this, the males are more afflicted than the females, is note-worthy. The 
causes are various and among others, are given ill-ventilated houses, dry and 
windy climate and want of attention to the eyes immediately after birth 
But education involving reading and writing is casually mentioned as a cause 
in the Census Reports of other countries. Whatever may be the reason for the 
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infirmity in the other parts of India, education imparted in schools under the conditions 

obtaining in this State, is a 
potent factor in the causation 
of the affliction. The pupils 
live in scattered villages and 
detached home-steads and 
attend schools 3 or 4 mile." 
away from their homes. 
Most of them take their 
morning co7ijee at about 8 
and leave their houses for 
schools. In the noon, the ma- 
jority of them starve, and the 
rest either take coffee, tea or 
cakes, purchased from the 
neighbouring bazaars, or par- 
take of the meals brought b\- 
them. In the evening, they 
walk home, and after bathino-, 
take substantial meals in the 
night. Mere walking on even 
roads without ups and downs, 
for 7 or 8 miles a day, at the 
race of 3 miles an hour, is con- 
sidered to be a sufficient exer- 
cise for a fully developed per- 
son weighing 150 lbs. For immature and growing children of school going age. 
such walking is more than what is good, and the starvation all the day, with drill and 
gymnastics as physical exercises in addition, are harmful, and cause debility. The 
first effect of debilit}’ falls on vision. Along with this, if there be any predisposition 
to weakness of eyes, and, with the strain involved in reading and vriting, the onset 
of the malady is sure and certain. 

154. Distribution by Age, Sex, Religion and Caste. — Though there 
has been an increase of 38 per cent on the whole, the increase in children under 10 
is only 18 per cent. This indicates the care bestowed on infants during and 
after birth. In the school going age 10-20, the increase is very high, 54 per cent, 
which establishes the correlation between education and failure of vision as cause and 
effect and the necessity of medical inspection of students. In the age period 20-40, 
the period of active life, the increase is 27 per cent, which is below the State average, 
while, in old age, the increase is 45 per cent. The males have fared better in the 
decade than the females, and the percentage of increase among them, is only 36 
against 38 on the wfflole. Boys under 10 and persons of school going age, 10-20, 
have been affected more than others, their percentages being 30 and 53, respectively. 
Females have suffered severely in this decade, their increase being 40 per cent. Girls 
under 10 are the least afflicted, and their increase is only 2 per cent, while those 
between 10 and 20 have suffered most, the increase being 56 per cent. As education 

has advanced very much among females, the large in- 
crease in the number afflicted in the .school going 
age 10-20 is explicable. Between 20 and 40, 
the increase is 38 per cent among females against 21 
among males. The greater increase among female> 
must be attributed to child birth and the com 
plications incidental to it wdiich are said to cause 
blindness in some cases. Old ladies have fared equallv 
with old gentlemen. The Hindus are the worst sufferers, 
43 per 100,000 followed by the Christians and the 
Musalmans with 40 each. According to the 

return, there is no blindness among the Animists. 

2 A. 


Name of C.aste. 

Peopoe- 

1 TTOX PEE 

1 100.000 
i .Afflicted. 

Ambalavasi 

..! S.i 

Arayan . 

,.! 120 

Brahmin (Maiayala) 

. 1 LStf 

llavanian , 

.! 193 

Kshatriya (Maiayala) . 

120 

Marakkau . 

. 189 

Maran . 

140 

Velan 

I 101 

1 


DI.\aR.A.M 3.S SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
AFFLICTED PER 100.000 AT EACH AGE PERIOD. 
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In the margin is shown the castes afflicted tvith this infirmity having a propor- 
tion higher than the State average. Except the Sakkiliyan among the Hindus 
and Labbai among the Musalmans, all are afflicted. The Anglo-Indians and the 
Animists are free from the infirmity. , 


155. Local Distribution. — The map given at the side shows the 


iUl' r, -.HOWIXC; THE rilEVALENCEOF THE INFIRMITY IN THE SEVEKAI. 
ADJIIXISTEATIVE DIVISIONS OF THE STATE 


distribution of the 
infirmity in the se- 



veral Administra- 
tive Divisions of 
the State. It is most 
prevalent in the 
Xorthern Division 
where the propor- 
tion is 58 for 
every 100,000. Then 
comes the Central 
Division with 37^ 
followed by the 
Southern with 32. 
Lastly comes the 
High Range with 
11. In the North- 
ern Division, the 
increased prevalence 
is due to the pre- 
dominance of the 
Christians, among 
whom education has 
spread largely, 
Avhile, in the High 
Range Division, the 


incidence is the lowest as the inhabitants are mostly illiterate immigrant coolies. 


156. Ophthalmic Hospital. — There are two Ophthalmic Hospitals in the 
State, one owned by Government in Trivandrum and the other maintained bv the 
Salvation Army at Nagercoil. The number of operations successfully performed for 
cataract and other diseases affecting sight during the last decade ‘was 3,171 in the 
former and 906 in the latter. 
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157. Leprosy. — The Scope of the Return, Causes and Variations. 

uiA(iKAiJ 34 showing THE xrMBEu OF 1 ‘ERsoNs AFFLICTED i-Eu Next to insanity, le- 

LOO.IWU AT EACH AGE PERIOD; pPOSy IS the HlOSt dim- 

cnlt infirmity for differ- 
ential diaotiosis. Thouirh 
instructions were issued 
in this Census as in pre- 
vious Censuses, not to 
return mere white spots 
under this infirmity, it 
is extremely doubtful i£ 
the instructions had been 
correctl}' followed. In 
the X’ernacular of the 
State, Lucoderma-white 
spots -is also called a 
variety of leprosy. The 
causes are still obs- 
cure, the fish theory ad- 
vocated by Dr. Hutchin- 
son having been found 
to be incorrect. The 
prevalence of this ail- 
ment along with Ele- 
phantiasis would suggest 
that the carriers of the 
infection of both the diseases may be one and the same. The number of persons afflicted 
with this disease has increased from 1,115 in 1911 to 2,058 in 1921 or by 85 per cent. 
The diagram in the margin shows the variation in number between this and the last 
Census. 

158. Distribution by Age, Sex, Religion and Caste.— The affliction 

increa.ses gradually, as the age advances, until the 60th 
year when it falls a little. The increase, observed during 
the decade is largest among children under 10, amount- 
ing to 133 per cent, followed by persons of the next 
decennial age period, with 119 per cent. In the 
next age group 20-40, the increase falls to 78 per 
cent., and then rises again to 83 per cent, in old 
age. Females are less afflicted than males : and 
the difference in the incidence between them, n'c., 
73 per i 00,000 among males and 29, among females 
must be attributed to omission. The Hindus return the 
largest proportions, 59, followed by the Animists, with 

40, the Christians with 39 and lastly the Mnsalmans with 35. The very small proportion 
of females afflicted among Mnsalmans, 12 per 100,000, is evidently due to omis- 
sion on account of the observantr»f purdah system among them. The castes free 
from this infirmity are the Elavaniyans, MalayaLa Kshatriyas, Pallans, Sakkiliyars 
and Malavedans among the Hindus and the Animists and the Mughals among the 
Mnsalmans. The castes having proportions more than the State average are given 
in the inset. 


Name of < AsTe. 

Propor- 
tion PER 
‘ 100,000 AF- 
j FlilCTED. 

Chekkala 

1U3 

1 

Marukkan 

1 Dili 

Saliyan 

ns 

Veluthecla;: 

142 

I’athaii 

i 
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159.f Local Distribution. — The side map shows the distributio a of 

MAP 7. SriOWIXG THE PBEVALEXCE OF THE INFIRMITY IN MHE SEVERAL the infirmity ill 
‘ ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF THE STATE. , , _ 

the several Di- 
visions of the 
State. It ijre- 
vails largely in 
the Central Di- 
A'ision, 62 per 
100,000 which 
is followed by 
the Northern 
Division nith 
48, the South- 
ern Division 
with 43, and 
lastly the High 


sion with 3. 


160. Leper Asylums and Leper Regulation. — The Leper Act III of 

1079 extends to all Municipal and Policej towns of the State. There are 3 Leper 
Asylums, one in Trivandrum, maintamed by Government and the other two in 
Alleppey and Erauiel, maintained by Missionary bodies. The total number enumer- 
ated in the.se Asylums was 215 (males 173 and females 42). 


Range Divi- 



161. Elephantiasis— The Nature of the Return, Causes and 
Variations.— This infirmity extensively prevails in the northern coast taluks of the 
State and is only a manifestation of the primary disease Filariasis, caused by the 
presence of Filaria in the system. As, without microscopical examination of the blood > 
it is not always possible to say whether any swelling is elephantoid or not, the figures 
shown under this infirmity cannot be expected to be correct. The number returned 
in this Census, viz., 11,637, and the increase of 176 per cent, observed, do not in any 
way indicate the extent of the prevalence or the rate of spread of the disease, as the 
number itself falls short of that found actually in a single taluk. Wherever the 
land is low and the soil permits of stagnation of water, affording convenient breeding- 
ground for a particular species of mosquitoes, there the disease is found, and such 
places exist in the State mostly along the Sea-Coast in the north. 


162. Distribution by Age, Sex, Religion and Caste.— In the last 
Census, no one under 5 years was returned as afflicted; while, this time, 37 children 
(17 males and 20 females) are returned. This is hardly believable, as 5 years is 
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too short a period for the infection to enter into the system and develop the charac- 
teristic swellings. Taking the several age periods, it 
is seen that the percentages of increase is 669, 157, 
137 and 209 in the age periods 0-10, 10-20, 20-40 
and 40 and above, respectively. The smaller num- 
ber returned among females is evidently due to 
omission. It is prevalent more among the Hindus 
339 per 10,000 than other religionists. The Musal- 
mans come next 267 followed by the Christians 193. 
The Animists are practically free from the infirmity. 
In the last Census, the Christians followed the Hindus 
and this time the Christians and the Musalmans 
have interchanged their places. Except the Krishnavakai, Konkani, Pallan, and 
Sakkiliyan amoug the Hindus, all other castes are affected. The Anglo-Indians 
are free from this disease. The castes having proportions more than the State average 
are given in the inset. 

163. Local Distribution. — The Map given in the margin shows the pre- 


Name of Caste. 

Proportion 

PER 100,000 
AFFLICTED. 

Arayan • . 

1,356 

Izhavan . 

744 

Saliyan 

1,022 

Valan 

648 

Velan 

1,769 

Veluthedan 

665 


MAP S SHOWING THE PREVALENCE OF THE 
INFIRMITY IN THE SEVERAL NATURAL DIVISIONS 
OF THE STATE. 


valence of the infirmity in the 
sev'eral Natural Divisions of the 



State. It is seen that the ail- 
ment prevails largely in the Sea- 
Coast Division where facilities 
for mosquitoes to breed are more 
than in other parts. In the Moun- 
tainous Division, on account of 
the absence of those facilities, the 
disease is seen to be least 
prevalent. As this infirmity 
is found in places where leprosy 
also prevails, it is not unlikely 
that the carriers of the infection 
of both the diseases may be 
one and the same. In the Sea- 
Coast Division, the propor- 
tions of the incidence of 
both the infirmities stand high, 
leprosy with 61 persons in every 
100,000 and Elephantiasis, with 


536 persons. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last 

four Censuses- 
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SUBSIDIABY Table II . — Distribution oj- the i)ifirni by age, per 10,000 of each sex. 



Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

AGE. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

n 

18 

19 

20 

21 

0—5 

27 


34 

40 

■ 

■ 

47 

■ 

326 

374 

470 

299 

228 

395 

.352 

161 

334 

318 

225 

334 

5 -10 

121 

201 


161 

189 

107 

237 

414 

892 

850 

1,004 

1,264 

1,138 

1,062 

762 

1,065 

708 

774 

498 

585 

10—15 

202 

143 

240 

201 

303 

107 

284 

276 

1,147 

1.123 

1,068 

1,172 

990 

1,259 

1.261 

1,032 

729 

608 

740 

602 

] 5 — 20 

512 

430 

514 

602 

397 

251 

427 

483 

1,054 

1,344 

1,239 

1,195 

899 

1,259 

1,144 

935 

678 

649 

402 

669 

20—2.5 

795 

802 

616 

1,084 

775 

466 

664 

621 

1,093 

1,344 

940| 1,080 

967 

889 

850 

1.065 

739 

773 

804 

753 

25—30 

1,361 

1,117 

1,199 

1,365 

756 

1,183 

1,327 

828 

992 

1,208 

1,560 

874 

1,069 

1,407 

997 

871 

769 

829 

836 

619 

30—35 

1,294 

1,347 

1,062 

1,044 

1,153 

1,398 

1,183 

1,103 

814 

663 

684 

759 

796 

617 

997 

1,032 

567 

732 

788 

635 

35—40 

1,429 

1.519 

1,747 

1,163 

1,040 

1,649 

1,232 

1,310 

783 

731 

641 

690 

728 

765 

733 

581 

709 

815 

724 

903 

40—43 

944 

1,347 

890 

1,406 

1,210 

1,434 

1,137 

1,310 

566 

578 

641 

621 

660 

445 

704 

871 

709 

704 

852 

669 

45—50 

1,024 

917 

1,301 

1,203 

1,172 

1,362 

1.327 

1,241 

558 

510 

406 

391 

557 

519 

557 

516 

678 

760 

804 

836 

50—65 

822 

573 

939 

763 

j 

1,002 

681 

853 

690 

442 

459 

428 

460 

444 

494 

528 

645 

940 

732 

932 

903 

55—60 ! 

431 

458 

445 

442 

699 

430 

806 

759 

333 

357 

321 

253 

386 

198 

235 

226 

557 

718 

691 

535 

60 i over 

1,038 

1,089 

993 

622 

1,285 

932 

474 

965 

1,000 

459 

598 

942 

1,138 

691 

880 

1.000 

1,883 

1,588 

1.704 

1,95? 




Blind. 


Lepers. 

Elephantiasis. 

AGE. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 : 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


22 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

(1 -5 

289 

446 

404 

239 

47 

83 

50 

44 

69 

224 

222 

176 

25 


11 

•• 

42 


21 


.5—10 

563 

730 

594 

382 

95 

94 

50 

146 

415 

•• 

148 

317 

54 

42 

51 


102 

33 

50 


10-15 

882 

872 

618 

477 

331 

319 

297 

292 

502 

298 

420 

387 

146 

96 

153 


234 

148 

142 


15—20 

853 

689 

713 

406 

520 

354 

555 

424 

692 

895 

716 

739 

341 

422 

366 


407 

5.37 

458 


20- 25 

751 

669 

736 

692 

791 

649 

694 

570 

848 

1.045 

741 

810 

618 

786 

622 


668 

905 

749 


25—30 

766 

568 

736 

788 

932 

1,133 

1,100 892 

900 

1..530 

1.308 

775 

922 

1.120 

1,017 


1,089 

1.135 

1.053 


•10- 35 

607 

771 

665 

811 

959 

968 

1,199 

1,111 

917 

895 

1.111 

1.092i 1.015 

999 

1,090 


933 

1.124 

1,103 


3.5—40 

535 

690 

926 

692 

1.372 

1.240 

1,209; 1.330 

917 

896 

938 

986 

1.248 

1,617 

1.584 

•• 

1,183 

1.190 

1,241 


40-45 

795 

872 

808 

668 

1,378 

1,299 

1,308. 1,404 

1,038 

1.119 

1.235 

1.162 

1.218 

1,274 

1.511 


1.237 

1,159 

1,145 


45 — 50 

578 

548 

451 

477 

1,149 

1.204i 1,100 

1,155 

986 

784 

716 

1,162 

1.189 

890 

1,10.5 

•• 

998 

1,069 

1,082' .. 

50 — 55 

563 

548 

736 

788 

892 

886 

912 

936 

1,003 

858 

988| 1.056 

999 

1.091 

928, . . 

941 

1.173 

1.149 


•55—60 

405 

548 

523 

764 

568 

826 

558 

556 

709 

560 

568 

387 

847 

669 

•554' .. 

643 

720 

529 


60 & over 

2,413 

2,049 

2,090 

2.816 

1 

966 

945 

971 

1,140 

1.004 

896 

889 

951j 1,378 

1 

I 

994 

1,.508 


1,523 

800 

1,278 
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SUBSIDIAET Table III. — Niimhsr afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period and 
number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 


AGE. 



Number 

AFFLICTED PPK 100,000. 



Number of 

PEE 

Females afflicted 
1,000 M.t.LES. 

Insane. 

1 Deafmutes. 

1 

j Blind. 

Lepers. 

Elephantiasis. 

5Iale. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Insane 

■ Deaf- 
mutes. 

Blind. 

Lep- 

ers. 

1 

Elepii- 
antia- 
i sijw 

I 

! 

1 1 

1 

! 2 

3 

■ 

■ 

6 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

1 

i 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All ages 

i 

i 

1 3T 

27 

63 i 

45 

49 

35 

73 

29 

337 

243 

j 713 

681 

700 

391 

700 

0—5 

1 

•• 

16 

! 

8 

! 

12 

1 

8 

3 

2 

6 

8 

500 

476 

606 

571 

1,176 

5—10 

i 

3 

1 

4 

42 

37 

26 

14 ! 

5 

9 

14 

18 j 

- 

1,111 

870 

557 

1,714 ’ 

1,324 

10—15 

6 

6 

56 

35 

27 

25 

19 

12 

38 

45 

1,067 

588 

847 

1 

592 , 

1,120 

15—20 j 

20 

11 

70 

40 

35 

30 

40 

20 

120 

98 

553 

1 

581 

881 

619 

837 

20—25 

33 

22 

79 

40 


1 

28 

65 

26 

236 

172 

695 

603 

712 

419 

' 757 

25—30 

58 

23 

74 

54 

44 

30 

79 

i 

30 

363 

293 

396 

734 

097 

377 

827 

30—35 

68 

] 

45 

74 

1 

52 

i 

40 

31 

101 

39 

493 

332 

035 

607 

750 

373 

643 

35—40 ^ 

I 

76 1 
) 

45 

72 1 

t 

53 

50 

j 

31 

145 

44 

609 

468 

519 

634 

529 

261 

664 

40-45 

1 

65 1 
1 

65 

68 1 

1 

59 

1 

65 

56 

189 

1 

1 61 

1 

773 

605 i 

914 

795 

786 

294 1 

711 

45—50 j 

82 i 

79 

78 

■ 

73 

1 

51 

1.84 1 

i 

' 73 1 

i 

882 

611 1 

i 

816 

681, 

597 

1 

335 1 

1 

.587 

30—55 1 

86 i 
1 

81 

SO j 
j 

59 i 

1 

131 

59 

186 1 

! 

88 j 

962 

1 

686 1 

1 

869 

1 

684 

419 

439 

t).59 

-35 — 00 

67 ! 

! 

89 

i 

91 j 

82 

! 

116 

68 

177 

99 

1.222 

i 

745 i 

i 

1.156 

791 

509 

488 

.531 

00 3c ovei’i 

91 

76 

i 

152 

ni , 

i 

220 

1 

186 

169 

65 

1 

1.114 

813 

1 

883 

1 

1 

775 

898 

i 

i 

406 i 

774 






CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. 

164. General — Utility of the Return. — Whatever may be the opinion 
about the reasons in general, brought forward by the Hon’ble Member in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, for discontinuing the classification of the Hindu pojjulation into 
castes and the subsequent discussion on the subject, there can be no doubt about the 
general inaccuracy of the figures, as many members of a comparatively low caste try 
to pass themselves off as belonging to a higher one, and the fact that the Census 
acts as an exciting cause for feuds tetween castes. In the preliminary enumeration, 
the Chanars in this State returned their caste as such and their occupation as toddy 
drawinf^. But, as after the jweliminary enumeration of this State was over, permiss- 
ion was* granted to the Chanars in the Province of Madras to change their caste name 
into Nadar Kshatriyas, they wanted here to have in the final Census their caste 
name changed similarly and their occupation altered into agriculture. As the final 
Census consists only in the checking of the preliminary enumeration figures, the change 
was not effected. It is extremely doubtful whether, for the trouble taken in collecting 
the information and tabulating the figures, corresponding benefit is derived. If the 
classification of castes by social precedence is out of the question, their classification 
by traditional occupation is equally so, when the Izhavas have in public meetings 
solemnly disclaimed all connection with toddy drawing which has been their traditional 
occunation till now. The best method of solving this difficult problem of classifi- 
cation is to discontinue it altogether. 

165. Race and Tribe. — If the few Aryans, Iranians, etc., are excluded, 
there is practically only one race in this state, viz., the Dravidian Race. This race 
has two tribes, the Malayalee and the non-Malayalee, They differ from each other 
not only in respect of law of inheritance and system of marriage, but also as regard.s 
their habits, dress, etc. Statistics have, therefore, been collected separately for them 
in order that their demography may be studied. 

166. Socio-Political Unrest and its Results in the Caste System.— 

In the universal unrest that characterised the decade under review, the Socio-Political 
question has had a large share. In Southern India, it took the form of agitation 
for communal representation in public bodies, institudons and services, and this 
State has not been completely free from it. The results of such agitation were 
observed not only in the figures returned in the schedules but also in tabulation, 
where attempts to put non-Malayala Chettys under Malayaiees were detected 
and corrected. The cause for the marked variation noticed in the strength of the 
several castes has to a large extent to be traced to the same source. 

167. Multiplication and Classification of Hindu Castes. — The total 
number of Hindu castes returned in the last 'Census was 166. In this Census, their 
number has increased to 19.6, excluding the 35 castes grouped under “Arabalavasi”. 
“Brahmin” and “Kammalan.” While 29 of the castes returned in the last Census 
were not represented this time, 95 new castes have come in their place. 
The classification of castes among the Hindus, particularly among the :Malayalees, is 
somewhat artificial and loose. One and the same caste is called by different names 
in different localities and by different persons. Thus, barbers are called “Ainpattan” 
in one place “Kshavarakan” in another and “Nasuvan” in a third. Kuruppu is 
given as a sub-division of Asari, Izhavan, Kaniyan, Maran and Nair ; Illam, 
as a sub-division of Chanan, Izhavan, Maran, Nair and Pulluvan; Swaropam, 
of Nair Maran and Itayan and Daivampady, of Nair and Ambalavasi. In these 
circumstences, the variation in the number of the several castes of the Hindus 
cannot be natural but should be the result of artificial inflation or depletion. How- 
ever attempt has been made, as far as the main castes are concerned, to ascertain 
their correct number and variations and explain them. 

2 c 
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168. The Untouchable and the Depressed Classes. — The question 
of untoLichability and the elevation of the depressed classes loomed largely 
in pracdcal politics, during the decade, throughout India, and this State has 
not fallen behind it in that respect. The tendency of the time and the change of 
habits of the people in the matter of living and eating have, in a way, lessened the 
rigour of the ca.ste system. In towns, where private scavenging and sweeping are 
enforced, the scavengers and sweepers have not only to go near the houses but have 
sometimes to enter into them for scavenging. This has done away with distance- 
pollution. The Government have taken steps to improve the condition of these 
classes. Facilities for education are afforded by exempting them from payment of 
fees ; and all Government Chattrams and Schools are thrown open to them. Pre- 
ference is given them in the matter of registration of waste lands ; and competent 
men among them are nominated as members of the representative institutions of the 
State. 

169. Mongolian Patch. — The Medical Officers in charge of the Govern- 
ment Medical Institutions in the State were required to note, in cases of births 
attended by them within or outside their institutions, the existence, if any, of Mon- 
golian patches, on the infants born, and a description of the patches was alsosupphed 
to them for information. In my circuits, I found that some of the Medical Officers 
had not understood the subject, and that others had not bestowed any care or trouble 
in collecting the information. In 15 cases, the existence of the patch was noted. 
But, on my explaining to them the nature of the patch and how and where they were 
to be looked for, they said they had seen them in several cases. In a large 
number of births that have come to my knowledge, I have seen the 
patch, and I am inclined to think, therefore, that it occurs in a large number of 
infants. It is generally believed among mothers that the non-existence of the patch 
is an indication that the child is fair and that its existence is a sign that the child 
is not fair though it may appear so at birth. 

170. Reference to Statistics. — ^In the discussion of the subject dealt with 
in this Chapter the figures contained in the following Tables are used : — 

Imperial Table XIII. Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 

XVI. Europeans and Allied Races and Anglo-Indians by Race and 

Age. 

Subsidiary Table I. Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 

II. Variations in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1911. 

171. Hindu Castes. — In the matter of tabulation of Castes, the instruction 
i.ssued by the Census Commissioner for India that the castes whose number falls short 
of one per mille of the population, should be omitted, was strictly followed, except in 
the case of the Malayala Kshatriyas. In the last Census, Ambalavasi, Brahmin and 
Kamraalan were shown in Tables IX and XIV as main castes and the figures given 
against them included those of the sub c-astes forming them. But in Tables XIII 
and XVI each sub caste was shown separately. This time those main castes were 
^hown in all the Tables and the particulars of the sub-castes which go to form each 
main caste were given in the title page of Table XIII. 

172. Variations in the Chief Castes — Nairs.— N^airs who form the 
most important of the several Hindu castes of the State number 690,495 showino- 
an increase of 16*5 per cent, over the figure of last Census. Under the conditions 
obtaining among them, this increase Avhich is 5'2 per cent, higher than that for all the 
Hindus put together, can hardly be Mieved. Of all the castes, the Nairs have the 
largest number of sub-divisions, m., 116. The sub-divisions and the figures for 
each were given in 1901. As under the rules followed in the last and in this census, 
the castes, as given by the enumerated, had to be noted, those who had given ‘ Nair ’ 
as their caste were returned as such, and no enquiry was made as to the particular 
sub-division of the caste to which he or she belonged. For reasons given in para 167,. 
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persons of other castes also seem to have been included under Nairs. What these 
castes and their numbers are can be ascertained by looking at the figures of other castes 
for big rents and they were actually seen to exist in Maran, Chakkalan, Krishna - 
vaka and Chetty castes. It is quite possible that Marans who have been included 
among Ambalavasis in Cochin, Avould have at least returned themselves as Kairs here. 
The Chakkalas who have been agitating for their being treated as Kairs, may have taken 
the opportunity of the Census to satisfy their wish. Some of the Krishnavaka who 
follow Marumakkathayam law are likely to have returned themselves as Kairs and 
as stated in para 166, some of the Chettys also may have been included among them! 
Besides these castes, there are several minor castes Avhich show a decrease in their 
numbers. It is not unlikely that some of them have also contributed their quota to 
sAvell the number of the Kairs. If the natural increase of the above four castes 
at the rate of 11'3 per cent, observed in the case of the Hindus in general, be 
calculated and deducted from the number returned under Nairs, their rate of 
increase Avould go doAvnto 9‘9 per cent, which, as is seen from other sources, is the 
normal increase for them under existing conditions. 

173. Izhavas. — The Izhavas come next Avith a population of 667,935 and 
show an increase of 22-3 per cent, over the last Census figure. The increase is about 
tAvice the aA-erage for the Hindus. The Izhavas are a sturdy class; and female educa- 
tion and restriction to marriages do not obtain as much among them as in Xairs. An 
increase of about 16-8 per cent., Avhich is the aA-erage for the Slate, can therefore be 
naturally expected among them. And for the further increase of 5‘o per cent., no 
explanation can be given, except that the increase of 1 1 per cent, found in the last 
Census was the result of under-enumeration and that the omission has been supplied 
this time. 

174. Chanan (Shanars).— They are also called Nadars. They wanted to 
be returned as Nadar Kshatriyas. They number 200,838 and occupy the third rank, 
as regards numerical strength, among the Hindus. They have increased by 20-8 per 
cent, in this Census. The increase of 0"9 per cent. shoAAn in the last Census is un- 
believably loAv and must be attributed to under-enumeration. The large increase 
observed this time is, therefore, due to the supply of omissions of the last Census and 
the natural increase during the decade. 

175. Pulayan. — There Avas a decrease of over 10 per cent, among the 
Pulayas in 1911 as compared Avith 1901, and this time an increase of 6 per cent, 
is observed. The small increase may be the result of their convertion to 
Christianity. 

176. Other Castes showing increase in their strength.— -Among 
the other castes AA^hich shoAv increase in their strength, Sakkiliyan comes first, with 
an increase of 104 per cent. Even in 1911, this caste shoAved an increase of 74 per 
cent. That this abnormal increase is not natural goes Avithout saying. The hio-h 
demand for their labour caused by the increase in the number of persons usino leather 
goods, might have induced other castes to take up their profession and retmm them- 
selves as Sakkiliyans. Pallans come next, Avithan increase of 42-6 per cent, against 31-8 
in 1911. The chances are that some of the Pariahs, who shoAV a decrease this time 
haA’e returned themselves mider this caste. Malayala Brahmins have increased by 
41‘8 per ceirt. while their rise in 1911 vras 8-9. Among Muthathus and Elayathus 
decrease is observed. It is not unlikely that some of them have been returned as 
Brahmins and that some of the Other-Brahmins Avhose increase is only I’l percent 
have been Avrongly included under Malayala Brahmins. 

177. Castes whose Strength has decreased in the decade.— The 

decrease observed among Maran (60-5 per cent.) Chakkalan (45’8 per cent.) Krishna- 
vaka (7’1 per cent.) and Chetty (16"5 per cent.) have already been accounted for. As 
regards the decrease noticed among Malayala Kzhatriya (42*4), AmbalaA^asi (8-1) 
Konkani (45-5) and Ilavaniyan (23-7), it may be stated that it is as unreliable aa 
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the increase found among them in 1911, v/s., 83 per cent, in Malayala Kzhatriya, 
70'4 in Ambalavasi, 154-6 in Konkani and 56-9 in Havaniyan. 

178. Animists. — In the last Cemsus, “Vedan” Avas not found among the 
Hindus. Evidently they were included under “Malavedan” among the Animists. This 
time, as some of the ^"edans Avere enumerated in the plains, they Avere classed under the 
Hindus. The Animists are quite ignorant of and unconcerned AA'ith their religion and 
hoAv they are classed in the Census. Their religion is determined chiefly by the 
Census Officers 

179. Musalmans. — In the last Census, the Miisalman population AA-as 
returned under 44 castes and this time their number has decreased by 8. Seventeen 
castes of the last Census have not been returned this time Avhile in their place 9 
neAV castes haA’e come into existence. The abnormal increase obsen'ed among 
Mughal and Ravnthan is evidently due to inaccurate enumeration. 

180. Christians- — In addition to the 20 sects and 185 sub -sects into Avliich 
the Christians are di Added, tA\'o neAv sub-sects, Aiyanavar Christians and Samba A^ar 
Christians h;iv(; come into existence. They are converts from Aiyanavar and Sambavar 
Hindus and cairthemseRes so to distinguish them from conA^erts from other castes 
and religions. 

181. Europeans and Anglo-Indians. — Taking Europeans, the largest 
number of them Avas enumerated in the Central DiAusion (161), folloAA'ed by the 
High Range with 114, the Southern Avith 106 and the Northern AAuth 8. The 
Central Division contains the largest number of Anglo-Indians 2,019 folloAA-ed 
by the Southern Division with 1,453 and the Northern Division Avith 259. The High 
liauo-e Division comes last Avith 80. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Hindu and Ayiimist castes classified according 
to their traditional occupation. 


Group and caste. 

Strength. 

Group and caste. 

j Strength. 

Group and ca.ste. 

Strength. 

1. Agriculturists. 

779,143 





Krislinavaka 

(3Uf) 

X. l^ards & astro- 


XX. Blacksmiths. 

29,019 

O.dSl 

logers. 

12,963 


(11) 

Maravan 

U. 1 1 3 


(•■>) 

Kollan 

29.019 

Nayar 

G9U,495 

Kaiiiau 

12.557 

XXL Gold & Silver- 

Yellal.i 

57,997 

Other.' 

400 

smiths. 

23,762 

Others 

11,194 

XI. Musicians, isin- 



(9) 

11. Labourers. 

354,936 

gers, dancers, mimics. 

iTattan 

23,762 

Pallan 

(139) 

16,UU4 

jugglers. 

11,771 

XXll. Brass & Copper 
-smiths. 

2,967 

Parayan 

fi3,U3S 

Maran 

11, .581 


(1) 

Pulayan 

199,184 

Others 

190 

Other'! 

2,967 

Kuravan 

75,845 

Xll. Traders & 

1 'XXlll Oil-pressers. 

28,311 

Others 

4.865 

Pediers. 

29,623 


(ii) 

111. Forest and hill 



(12) 

Chakkala 

9,696 

tribes. 

12,637 

Chetty 

17.436 iVauivaii 

18,615 


(S) 

Others 

12.187 

XXIY. Artisans In- 

Others 

12,637 

Xlll. Barbers. 

33,916 

definite. 

11,817 

IV. Graziers & diary 



(13) 


(3) 

men. 

7,966 

Ampattan 

27.276 

Kanimahiii 

11,817 


(3) 

Others 

6.640 

XXY. Tqddy drawers 


Others 

7.‘J66 

XIY. Washermen, 

24,758 

and distillers. 

868,791 

V. Fishermen, boat 



(10) 


(339) 

men & Palki bearers. 

36,580 

U ran). 

D,61l7 .Chaiiiiau 

2oi».838 


04) 

• ! ! * .. * 

!lzha\an 

667.935 

Valan 

17,733 

Vannan) 

14,129 lOthers 

18 

Arayan 

9,142 

Others 

932 1 

XXYl. Leather 


Others 

9,705 

XY. Weavers, oar- 

1 

workers. 

5,318 

VI. Hunters & 


ders and dyers. 

11,151 ' 


(3) 

Fowlers. 

6,626 


15} : 

Others 

5,318 


(3) 

Saliyan 

8,416 

XXYII. Lime burners. 

11,079 

Others 

6,626 

Others 

2.735 


(1) 

Vll. Confectioners & 


XYl. Tailors. 

3,246 : 

Paravan 

11,079 

grain parohers. 

7,778 


(I) XXYin. Earth, Salt 

t3) 

Others 

3,246 ‘&c. workers & quar- 


Others 

7,778 

XYll. Carpenters. 

88,255 i 

ries. 

1,034 

Vlll. Priests & devo- 



(34) 


tees. 

80,784 

Asari 

85.802 lOthcrs | 

1.034 


(31) 

Others 

2.868 1 

XXIX. Tree (Cocoa- 


Brahmin 

60,511 

XYlll. StoneMasons. 

7,904 ; 

nut) climbers. 

31,352 

Pantaram 

13,860 


(3) 


(12) 

Others 

6,413 

Others 

7,904 iTantan 

28,260 

IX. Temple & reli- 


XIX. Potters. 

8,906 'Others 

3.080 

gious services. 

24,498 


(i) XXX. Others. 

5,410 

(10) 

Velan including Kusavan . 

8,857 . 


(2) 

Ampalavasi 

!»,409 

Others 

4i) Others. 

5,410 

Velan 

13,789 


1 



Others 

1,300 






Note:— This table include' the Hindu and Animbt' ca>tcs. The figures entered rvithin brackets rei'rescnt 
the proportions per mille of the total stiength of tlie two leligionists. , 


SUBSIDIABY TABLE II. — Variation in Caste, tribe H’c. since 1911. 


Caste, tribe or Race. 

j Persons. 

Percentage 
' of V.ari:ition 

1 Increase ( + ] 
j Decrease (— ; 

Caste, tribe or Race. 

Persons. 

Pcreoiit.'V'e 
of Vaihition 
[ Inereane ( + ) 
jDeei'ea'e ( — ) 

j 1921. 

j 1911. 

1 

1 1921. 

( 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 





Hindu. 



■ 

Hindu. 




Pantaran 

13,860 

13,784 

4- -.5 

Ampalavasi 

9.409 

10,2.37 

-.8-1 

Paravan 

11,079 

9.313 

+ .19 

Ampattan 

27,276 

21,826 

+ 2500 

Parayan 

63.038 

70,554 

—10-7 

Brahmin (Malayala) 

14,643 

10,325 

+ 41-8 

rulavaii 

196,181 

185,314 

+ ■<; 

Do. (Others) 

45,868 

45,503 

+ -S 

Sakkiliyan 

5,318 

2,609 

+ 103-8 

Chakkala 

9,696 

18,074 

— ,45’8 

Saliyan 

8,416 

9,919 

-1.5-2 

Channan (Shanan) 

200.838 

166,195 

20-8 

Tantan 

28.266 

21,641 

-4.30-1 

Chetti 

17,436 

20,881 

—16-5 

\ alau 

17,733 

16,748 

+ .5-9 

Idayan 

7.751 

7,598 

+ 2-01 

\ aniyan 

18.6)15 

16,235 

-414-7 

Ilavauiyan 

4,669 

6,116 

— 2:i-7 

I elan 

13.789 

12.957 

-4 6-4 

Izhavan 

66 < ,y85 

546,265 

+ 22-.3 

A elan 

8.857 

'.t.089 

— 2-6 

Kammalan 

163,724 

141.395 

+ 15’6 

Veilalan 

57,997 

49,479 


Kaniyan 

12,557 

11,987 

+ 4-S 

VeZuthedan 

14,129 

14,046 

+ '6 

Konkaiii 

6,572 

10.219 

— 4.5*5 

Musalman. 




Krishnavaks 

9,684 

10,429 

— 7-1 

Jonakan 

75.275 

57.031 

+ 32-0 

Kshatriya (Malayala) . 

1,661 

2,025 

—18-0 

hebbai 

13,433 

14 694 

—8-60 

Kudumi 

7,VV8 

8,207 

— 5-2 

Metlmn 

89,209 

6t;,8(;4 

+ 33-10 

Kuravan 

75.345 

61,827 

+ 21-9 

Mughal 

5,48.5 

489 

+ 1,021-60 

Man;ian (including 




Pathan 

5,590 

3,8.53 

+ 4.5-1 

Patyan) 

9,697 

9,962 

- 2-7 

Ravuthan 

19,496 

1,202 

+ 1,51.3-2 

Marakkan 

4,215 

14,604 

—71-1 

Thulukkan 

52,879 

61,095 

— 1.3-5 

Maran 

11,581 

29,318 

—60-5 

Christian. 




Maravan 

9,773 

10,265 

— 4-8 

Anglo-Indian 

3,821 

1,750 

+ 11S-.3 

Nayar 

690,495 

592,489 

+ 16'5 

European 

389 

399 

— 2 5 

Pafian 

16,004 

11,222 

+ 42-6 

Indian Christian 

1,168,724 

901,719 

+ 29-6 


The figures given for 1911 represent the figures for all Sub-Castes included under the main Caste, viz. Ampala- 
Ampalavasi, Atikal, Chakkiyar, Daivampati, Kurukkal, Xampiti, Nampiyar, Pilappalli, PIsharati, Pushpafcan 
Puduval, Tiyattunni 4 Variar. Ytayan?— Kaunadiyan, Kauudan, Konan, and Itayan. Brahmin others:— Gauda* 
Kanarese, Maharatta, Tamil, Telu^, Tulu, Ari, and ' Aryapattr. Aommalan:— Asari, Kallasari, Kammalan, Kannan’ 
Kollan, Tattan, Chem puthatty, Silpasari, Valan, Vilkurupu and Chayakuruppu. il/anTion:— Mannan and Patyan.^ 
jtforaren:— Maravan and Tahivan. Suliihyan:- Chemman and Sakkiliyan. Felin:- Kusavan and VeJaa" 
FaluMedon:— .Vannan and Veluthedan. 
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GLOSSARY OF RECOGNISABLE CASTES. 

(Table XIII Hindus and Animists.j 

A. 

Akamutayan. — A cultivating caste found in the Tamil districts of the 
Madras Presidency. 

Alavan. — Also called UppaZavans, because they work in Alams or salt-pans 
They constitute the salt-manufacturing caste. 

Ampalavasi. — Literally one who li\es in a temple, a generic name applied 
to castes whose usual occupation is temple service. 

Ampattan. — The barber caste is knoAvn as AmpaZZans in South Travancore 
and as Kshaurakans in Central and North Travancore. 

Aaryan. — A class of fishermen and boatmen. 

Ari. — Abbreviated form of Arya, a small Tamil community confined to the 
southernmost taluk of Tovala. Also called Dutan. By traditional occupa- 
tion, the caste corresponds to Ampalavasi. 

Aryappattar. — A class of Brahmins. They are considered to be the descendants 
of the earliest Brahmin immigrants from the East Coast into Malabar. 

Asari. — The name is synonymous with KammaZa and may denote any of the 
five artisan castes, but in Malabar it is generally confined to the carpenter 
caste. 

Atikal. — Literally servants. A class of Ampalavasis. 

Atiyoti. — Literally vassal. A sub-division of the Samanta caste. 

B. 

Balija . — The chief Telugu trading caste. It consists of two main divisions, 
Desa and Peta. 

Bania. — An immigrant caste of traders and money-lenders from Northeni 
India. 

Bengali. — General name by which the natives of Bengal are known in other 
parts of India. 

Boya. — The Shikari tribe of the Deccan districts, corresponding to the Vakiyans 
of the Tamil country. 

Brahman. — The priestly class. 

C. 

Chakkala. — A Malabar caste of oil-pressers. 

Chakkiyar. — Literally Slaghyavakkukar or good speakers. The Chakkiyars 
are a class of Ampalavasis whose traditional occupation is recitation of Pur- 
anic stories in temples. 

Champan.— (Sampan) A sub-division of Parayas. 

Chandalan. —The general name bywhich thelow castes (untouchables) are called 

Channan- or 5hanan. — A Tamil caste, more or less the analogue of the 
Izhava in the MrdayaZam-speaking tracts. Also called Nadars. Their tra- 
ditional occupation is toddy drawing. 

Chavalakkaran- A Tamil name for fishermen applied specifically to such of 
them as have settled inland for the sale of fish. 

Chayakkaran. — An indigenous caste of dyers. 

Chayakkuruppu. — A small caste of workers in lacquer. 

Chemman. — A caste of Tamil leather-workers* 

Ohomputatti or Chcmbotti. — A small caste of coppersmiths. 

Chetti. — The trading caste of South India. The caste is divided into 4 main 
sub-divisions, viz., Kottar CheZZi, Parakkai CheZZi, Elur CheZZi and Attun- 
gal CheZZi. — They resemble the Tamil Sudras in many of their customs and 
manners. 
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ChoIavHtl. — 'A small class of Weavers that probably immigrated from the 
Choia country. 


D. 


Daivampati. — Also called Brahmani* One of the sub-castes of Ampalavasi 
and Nayar. 

Dasi. — Called also Devadasi, Devaratiar or Devatiar (servant of God), half 
Tamil and half Malayalam, attached to the South Travancore temples- 
They represented the singing and dancing castes of India, and are generally 
consecrated to temple service. 

Dhobi. — A name used for washermen all over India. 

E. 

Eramkolli. — A class of washermen. 

Q. 

Qosayi. — A name vaguely applied to pilgrims from Upper India constantly 
seen moving about in the South. 

Gujarati. A territorial name given to the immigrants from Gujarat. Their 

members are mostly traders. 

I. 


Ilavaniyaii. — A synonym for Senaikkutaiyan (literally owner of an army). 
They are petty traders generally. 

IlavatU. Literally “younger”. The Ilayatus constitute the section of 

^Malabar Brahmans who perform priestly service for the Malaya non- 
Brahmans. 

Jtayan. — The pastoral caste. 

Izhavan. Also known as Chovas in Central and North Travancore. Their 

chief occupations are the cultivation of the cocoanut tree and the preparation 
of liquors from its products. They also draw toddy and distil arrack. 

Izhavatti.— The barbers of the Izhavas. 

K. 

Kachchhi.— An imigrant Kshatriya caste. 

{Cahar A Bengnl caste of boatmen and fishermen. 

Kakkalan. The indigenous tailor caste of Malabar, now becoming reduced 

to the status of a umndering community. 

Kalian. A non-in digenous caste, regarded as a branch of the Kurumbas. 

Kallasari.— A sub-division of Malayala Kammalas being stone workes by 
occupation. 

Kammala.— The great artisan class. 

Kangaya.— A caste of shepherds and wool weavers. 

Kanikkaran. Also called Kani. They form one of the hill communities of 

Travancore. 

1^ Ivan —This caste consists of two endogamous sections Kaniyan proper 
Tinta Kaniyans. The members of the former section follow the 
S^TOlogical profession. The latter are engaged in umbrella-making and 

spirit-exorcising. 

Kannan The members of the Kammala caste who work in brass and 

copper. TV, 

Katasan.— A small caste of basket-makers and lime burners. 

Kattikkaran. — 'A small caste found in South Travancore. 

Kaundan.— A title used by Konga-W/aZas, Kurumbans, etc. 
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Kavarai. — The Telugu tradinor caste. They both manufacture and sell. 
Their chief article of trade is bangles. Among them now are also spin- 
ners, painters, dyres, etc. The former take the name of Che«is, and the 
latter are called Nayakkans and wear the sacred thread. 

Kavati. — The barber caste that generally functions for the Shanars. 

Kayasta, — The writer class of Bengal. 

Kingaliar. — A sub-division of Kalian caste. 

Kollan. — The members of the Kamma^a caste, who w'ork in iron. 

Komatti. — The great trading caste of South India. 

Konkani.-—An immigrant community that had come from Konkan and lono" 
settled in Travancoi’e. Trade is their general occupation. ° 

Konnan. — A caste regarded as a sub-division of Kamma/a. 

Krishnavaka— or Krishnan Vakakkar. — The caste name literally means 
“belonging to Kr/sliRan”, the pastoral incornation of the Hindu theolowj^. 
They are in Travancore particularly confined to the southern taluks °of 
Eraniel and Kalkulam. Some foUow the makkathayam law of inherit- 
ance, while others follow the marumakkathayam. The occupation is 
agriculture. 

Kshatriya. — The protecting caste of the Indian social organism. The war- 
rior caste Malayala Kshatriya includes Eaja or Tampuran, Koil-Tampuran 
Tampan and Tirumulpat. ^ ’ 

Kudumi.— Kuc^umis are the Konkana Sudras. Like the AmpaLavasis of the 
Malabar temples, they engage themselves in accessory duties at the shrines 
of the Konkanis. They are divided into two endogamous divisions 
Muppan and Ifiyan. Broadly speaking, the manufacture of fire-works is 
the occupation of the former class, and the preparation of beaten rice that 
of the Latter. 

Kuluvan.— A small telugu-speaking wandering caste. The catchine and 
trainmg of snakes is a speciality with them. ® 


Kumbi. — 'The Kumbis are pottei’s by occupation. 

Kuravan — A Large community chiefly engaged in agricultural Labour 
Kurukkal.— A class of Ambalavasis, said to be the descendants of the Tamil 
immigrants brought in for temple service. 

Kuruppu.— A synonym of Kavifiyan. It is given as a sub-caste of Kayar Asari 
Izhavan, Kamyan and Maran. The term Kuruppu is also a title of th^ 

phpTcaUultmT" of fencing and other practices included in 

Kuttati (Koothadi).— An occupational name meanino- a (ronel dannpr 
Kusavan.— A caste of Tamil potters. ° uancer. 


M. 


Malanayar.— Also styled Ku«i/ayans. They carry on plantation work in the 


Malankudi. — A hiU tribe, 

Malappantaram. — One of the hill tribes. 

Malavelan. — One of the hiU tribes. (Vide VeLm.) 

Malavetan. — One of the hiU tribes. 

Mala Ullatan. — A hiU tribe. 

Malayan. — The name means a hill man. 

Malayarayan — One of the hill tribes. 

Mall.— A non-indigenous agricultural class whose traditional occunation 
making garlands and providing flowers for the sendee of temples. 
Mannan.— One of the hill tribes found also in the low country 
Marakkan. — The only Hindu fishermen noAv in Travancore. 


is 
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Maran —One of the functional groups cif Malabar, They are the players of 
iuusi('al instruments. 

Maratti. — The term now denotes the various Mahratta nou-Bi’ahman castes 
who are mainly agriculturists, but were once a militar) class. 

Maravan. — Originally a police and military caste. They are found chiefly in 
Madura and Tinnevelly, and in Travancore, in the outlying taluks of l^an- 
chinad and Shencottah. 

Maravati. — Natives of Marwar. 

Mukkuvan. — A caste which according to a probably erroneous tradition came 
originally from Ceylon. They are also Umemakers, palanquin-bearers and 
bcatmen. 

Mutali. — (Mudaliar) — titu'ar name used by ^ ellalas, Kaikkalavans, etc. 

Muttatu. — Literally “elder”. Their manner.-, customs and ceremonials are 
like those of the Mak} alee Brahmans. The Muttatus are custodians of 
temple properties, especially valuables and go in priestly charge of the idol 
in all Ustavam processions in several of the chief temples in the IState. 
They are believed to he Malayalam analogues of the Nampiyans and Sivad- 
vigas of the Tamil country. 

Mutuvan. — One of the hill tribes, supposed to have immigrated from the 
Kingdom of Madura. 

N. 

Naidu. — This is a Telugu title returned by many non-Brahmanieal castes, 
Balija, Besta, etc. 

Nampiti — They are of two kinds, those that wear the sacred thread and 
those that do not. 

Nampiyar. — A class of Ampalavasis. 

Namputiri.— The Malabar Brahmans. 

Nattuvan. — A class of drummers. 

Nayar. — Naym-s are the most numerous of the nou-Brahmauical Hindus in 
Travancore. They form an important community with agriculture as 
their cliief (jccupation. 

Nayati. — -A huatiug caste <jf the West Coast. 

Nulayar. — A small but em:<‘rpri-ing ca.ste now engaged in cultivation. 

O. 

Ochachan. — The name is given to Maraiis or mn.<ical instrument players in 
the Tamil country. 

Oddan. — This i.s a Telugu-speaking ca^te fouml all over India. 

P. 

Padayachi. — A class ()f \ ellala.-. 

Pallan. — The agricultural lahourei-s of the Tamil country. 

Panan. The word is of Tamil (trigin and means a tailor. 

Panikkan. — A disorganised caste, the members of which follow occupations 
of all =ort>, weaving, agriculture, trade, etc. It is also a sub-caste of 
izhava while Pailikkal■i^ a sub-caste of Nayar. 

Pantaram. — The name generally applied c a sect of non-Brahnianical 
Saivite devotees .■-upposed to have taken to the fourth Asrama or Stage of 
life, i. e., of tlie Sanyasi. 

Parava. 1 he caste that, deals with shells, ranging from those of the pearl 

oyster to ordinary lime shells. 

Paraya.— An iiuporl^nt caste of agriculture and industrial 'abourers-inatting 
and wicker-work being their speciality. 

(Patnul. — A caste of silk wearers. 
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Pilappalli.— A cla^-s oF Ampalavasis. 

Pisharati.— A class of Ampalava.'is. 

Pontan. — A small class of Jia'anquin-bearers. 

Potti, Malayala, — Applied to all the Kerafa Brahmans who do not come 
under the specific designation of Namputiri. The term Potti is also ap- 
plied to the Tu/ti Brahman.s. 

Potuval. — A class of Ampalavasis. 

Pulayan. — The Pnlayans correspond to the Cherumar or Cherumakka/ of 
British Malabar. Pulayas are onelof the Labouring classes. 

Pulluvan. — The Pu//uvans are the astrologers, medicine men, priests and 
singei's in snake-groves. 

Pushpakan. — A class of Ampalavasis. 

R 

Raju. — A Telugu caste of agriculturists. 

Reddi. — The great caste of cultivators and farmers in the Telugu country. 
They are also known as Kapus. They have taken to petty trade in 
Travancore. 


S. 

'Saivakkurukkal- The non-Brahmanical priests of the Saiva community 
among the Tamil non -Brahmans. 

Sakkiliyan. — The leather-workers of the Tamil districts. 

Sallyan.— -The Saliyars are a Tamil weaving caste. 

5ainantan. — Immigrant from the Northern parts of the Malabar Coast- 
Samantans are said to have descended from Kshatriyas. 

Silpasari. — A sub-division of the Kamma/a caste. Their occupation is- 
sculpture and stone carving. 

T. 

Talavan.— -A title of the Mararuns. 

Tantan. — The caste is mostly found in the taluks of Chirayinkil, Quilon, 
Karunagapalli, Karthigapalli and Mavelikara. Their occupation is tree 
cUmbing, esjiecially cocoanut and arecanut. 

Tattan.— The gold.smith section of the Tamil and Malaya/am Kammafans- 

Thondaman. — A sub-caste of Kallars in the East Coast. 

Thondamandalam. — A sub-division of the Ye^^a^as of the East Coast. 

Tiyyattunni. — A class of Ampalavasis. Also called Agnitanifava. 

Kottiyan. — A distinct class of Telegu cultivators, probably the descendant^ of 
Poligars and soldiers of the Naiklmn kings of Vijayanagar. 

u. 


Ullalans.— A hunting caste found in the low country as well as on the hills 

Uppara.— An old salt-making caste, now de-functioned imd engaged in 
unskilled laixmr ot kinds, such as, tank-digging, earth-works etc. 

Urali.— A Ifistoric hill-caste claiming a renowned past. They are <.ood hunts- 
men and watchmen. ‘ ® 

Uravalan. — A caste relumed as a sub-division of Ora/i. 

V. 


vairayi.— Kegarded a^ a .sub-ca.ste of Pa/i/arum. They usually serve a.- 
pnestsm the temples of minor deities not generally worshiped bv the- 
Brahmamcal classes. ^ 
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Vaisyan. — The great exchanging caste in Indian society. Few people are 
generally known by the generic name ot ^^aisya, unlike the other three 
castes o£ Brahman, Kshatriya and budra. 

Vaian. — A fishing caste. 

Valan. — A small easte who&e occupation is the sawing of wood. 

Valluvan. — The priests of the Parayas. 

Vaniyan. — A corruption of Vani^/yam or trade. The Vaniyans are now both 
oil-pressers and sellers. 

Vannan. — A Tamil caste of washermen. 

Variyar. — A class of Ampalavasis. 

Vatukan- — Corresponds to the Balija of the Telugu country. 

Velan. — Literally, spear-raen from vel (a spear). 

Velan- — A potter caste found chiefly in Central Travancore. 

Vellala.- -They are the great farmer c-astes of the Tamil country. 

Veluttedan. — The washerman caste of Malabar. 

Vettuvan. — A field labouring class. 

Vilkuruppu- — The priests of the Malaya/am Kamma/as. They are also- 
makers of bows and arrows. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRIES. 

182. Introductory. — This is the last Chapter of the Report and is not only the 
most important and difficult chapter but also the least satisfactory <^ne. It shows how 
each mail exists and what tlie means adopted for his existence are. Birth, growth, 
education, marriage, etc., primaril}’ depend upon one’s existence and hence the im- 
portance of the Chapter. Difficulty was felt in the enumeration, tabulation and the 
correct interpretation of the figures dealt with on the subject. It is the considered 
opinion of competent and experienced authorities on Census in India and elsewhere 
that, if the statisticN collected in connection with occupation are to be of any use, 
proportionate to the importance of the subject, Synchronous Census is not the 'time 
for undertaking the work: nor is the untrained and temporary staff engaged in it, the 
projier agency. Occupational statistics should be collected leisurely and dealt with in 
the intercensal period bv a Permanent Census Bureau. In the United States of 
America, in Occupational Census, the nature and extent of holdings, the yield and 
value of products, the nature and vaine of live stock and the particulars and value of 
manufactures, are enquired into and returned. These details are necessary for cor- 
corectly guaging the progress of the people. If the old order of things that obtained 
in India when each caste had a definite occupation fixed for it, had continued or if 
the new order of things obtaining in highly daveloped countries, where division of 
labour has so much advanced that each person follows a single occupation, had come 
into existence, there Avould have been no difficulty in the matter of taking the Occu- 
pational Census. But, as at present, India is in a transition stage, the old order of 
things is changing and the new order of things is coming into existence, the 
work is beset with difficulties. Each man follows more than one occupation, and, in 
the majority of cases, no account is kept of the income derived from any occupation, 
so that he is not in a position to say which his principle and which his subsidary 
occupation is. In addition to this, some occupations considered respectable though 
not remunerative are returned as principal occupations. Thus, the returning of 
occupations as principal and subsidiary is done either at random or wfith some motive, 
with the result that the figures considerably vary from census to census. Even the 
distincti m betAveeu actual workers and dependents does not seem to have been correctly 
understood and varies with the j)oint of view taken by the enumerated and ' the enu- 
merators, In the above circumstances, that the figures collected and tabulated are 
unsatisfactory and unfit for comparison with those of any previous Census, go with 
out saying. As classification of occupations by classes and sub-classes does not involve 
much confusion, it can, to a certain extent, be relied upon, and the figures under each class 
and sub-cla>> may be compared wdth profit w ith those of the corresponding classes in 
previous Censuses. But, the classification into orders and groups is so unreliable 
that any coiuparisou with previous Censuses will not only serve no useful purpose 
but would also be misleading in some cases. The orders Avill, however, be touched in 
the course of the discussion, but the groups will be left alone. In addition to the 
Factory Industrial Census, special (Jensuses of markets, internal trade, cottao'e in- 
< Ins tries, labour, etc.. Avere taken this time. The occupational and factory industrial 
Censuses Avill be dealt with as Barts I and II, respectively, of this Cliapter and 
tiie specuil Cen-UMV- will btqtreated scpiratcly as appendices to it. 

IP ART U— OCCUPATION. 

183. Reference to Statistics. — The following Imperial and Subsidiary 
fables contain the Statistics made use of in the discussion of this part of theChaijter. 
Imperial Table XVII. Occupation or Means of Livelihood. 

XVIII. Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists, 

XIX. Subsidiary Agricultui'al Occupations of non- Agriculturists. 

XX. Distribution by Religion. 

XXL Oreupation by Selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 
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Subsidiary Table I. General Distribution. 

III. Distribution of agricultural and industrial population, 
etc. 

IV & V'. Occupations combined with agriculture. 

VI. Occupations of females. 

VII. Selected Occupations. 

IX. JVumber of Persons emplo 3 ’ed on Kailwajs, Post 
Office and Irrigation. 

184. Nature and 5cope of the Return. — The instruction^ issued to the 
Enumerators were practically the same as in 1911, and they are as follow.s: — 


Cowyiy; {Principal Ocmpoitiun) - This t-olumii should be filled iii the cafi*’- of persons who actually do 
■work or carry on business whether persoiially or by raeans of servants or who live on private propi-j-ty, pension, 
rent from houses, etc. For those who Jo not work or o'vu property this column should be left blank. If the 
person b-e an actual worker, whether male or female, enter th.t exact nature of the work on which he or she 
principally d'Hionds. If the person has got two or more occupations as sources of income, the occupation from 
which the largest income is received should he entered in this column. On no account more than one occupa- 
tion should be entered in this column. 

Never cuter vague terms such as agriculture. Goveriirnent service, manufacture, trade, mining, cooly, etc., 
but specify the agricultural prodiiO’C with which he is concfrned: the department of Q-overmaent service: iho 
article manufactured ; the merchandise traded in. etc. Below e.ich such eutiy, the exact status of the perton 
with reference to eacli occupation slmuld also be shown, e. g. for agriculture, say whether cultivating land- 
owner, uou-cultivating laud-owuer, cultivating tenant, non -cultivating tenant or field labourer, as the e.i-e may 
be; in cloth-weaving (pioprietor or day hihourer'); liquor trade (iJ^'eprietor, clerk or what); railway (engineer, 
porter or coolyN plumbago mining (inatiag-r, miner or what), ami so on. 

If the person is a maker and seller, enter him as ‘maker' only and if he only fells, enter him as ‘.seller' 
Persons temporarily nut of employ should be shown as following their previous occupation. 

Show gardeners and growers of special products such a'- cardamom, betel, pepper, etc , separately. 

In rh; case of labourers, distiugiiisii ordinary coelics sueli .is earth-worker.s from labourers in miacg 
atatiug in tne latter case the particular substance mined as pIumba,go, mica, etc. 

Ill the case of domestic service, state precisely the kind of service rendered and also enter the ooenpation 
Ilf the person to whom the services are rendered, e. g , Vakil’s clerk, .etc. SimiLiily persons employed iu 
Government service should be returned witii the name of the po.sts occupied by them. 

Iu the case of traders and manufaclurer.s, specify tho trade or manufacture 

Women and children wlc) work at any occupation not being one of a purely domestic character such as 
cooking, must he entered iu oukimn 'J vhexher they earn w.iges or not. Bico-hiisking and helping in cultiva- 
tion or Weaving are examples o£ this kind. 

Persons who live on tho rent of laud or building in towns sliould he entered as landlords, Mortgagees .mj 
persons who live on money lent on interest on on stock or bond or other soeuriiies, should be entered as 
capitalists. 

A junior member of a family earning a separate ineome, however small, should bo entered in this column 
and not as rlependeiit in column 11. 

Column lO (SulsidhiX'!/ Occnpalinn). - If a person h.is ta.i or more s ibsidhu'v occupations or means of 
livelihood, that from which he gets the larges: income should be entered in this column. On no .aci omit more 
than one oecunation should be entered iu this column. 

Column il (Deprndcu/j <, a .4 ci'tml TForlrers)- -For children, women and old or infirm p^r.sous vh > do 
not Work either personally or by means of servants, enter the priueipal occup.ition of the persnu who suppoits 
them. 

Columns fi. 10 and 11.-— A person ('utered iu C'dumn b sliouid be entered iu column 10 if be has ,in ad- 
ditional occupation, but he should ou no account he entered m eohirau 11. Likewise a pierson entered iu 
column 11 should not be entered in columns 0 ami 10. If a person wmks for a living eirle-r und-r GoVeruiucnt 
or under any priwito employer ho should lie entered iu column even though he is a junior member of a joint 
family aud though his earning by its--lf be insufficient to maintain him. Biich a person should iiut be entered 
in column 11. All tho throe columns (b, 10 and 11) should not ho I -ft hi, ink at th" s.uu>‘ t me. If ,i p‘-r,si i> 
should maintain himself he must ei'her be himself engag’d in some oconpatioa or d'-’pend on our- who is s,, 
engaged. The cook of a vakil should b’ entered in column b and not in column 11 . 

The Enumerators tvere instructed as to tvhat they’ should 'io and tvhat they’ 
should not. But, owing to the unrest that prevailed among certain castes and its 
results referred to in para 104 and owing to the yvant of clearnes.? on the part of tlie 
generality of people in the matter of differentiating between principal :inil suIj- 
sidiarv occupations and actual workers and dependents, the Enumerators should not 
be solely blamed for the inaccuraev of the returns. 

185. Changes made in the Classification. — There was no change in the 
number of classes and snb-classes; i>ut sub-class IX (Persons living on their income) 
which was included iu class C in 1911, was removed to class D iu this Census. The 
number of the orders was increased from 55 in the last Cen.sus to 56 at present. In 
order to gme place for two new orders ‘’Transport by Air ” and “ xkir Force”, 
order 18 was amalgamated with order 19 ami 40 with 41. The number of the 
groups yvas raised from 169 in 1911 to 191 in this Census, 

2f 
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186. General Distribution of Occupation and its Variations.— 

Yiewino; broadly, there does not seem to be much appreciable difference benveeu this 
and the last Census in regard to the jiroportion of population supported by each 
class. Class A cvhich includes agriculture in all its forms continues to support more 
than half the population, immediately followed by class B (Industry and Commerce) 
which gn es subsistence for a little more than one-fourth of the population and 
class D (Domestic Service and General Labour) and class C (Service and Profes- 
sions) affording means of livelihood for one-eighth and one-twentieth of the jiopula- 
tion, respectively. It is only when the subject is looked into in detail, that slight 
differences are perceptible. The percentage of persons supported by classes A. C 
and D was 56, 27, 4 and 13 respectively in 1911, while the corresponding figures in 
this Census are o4, 29, .5 and 12. Thus, the proportion supported by Agriculture 
(A) and Miscellaneous (D) has fallen as the result of the fall in the percentage of 
actual Avorkers in those classes, and that supported by Industry and Trade (B) and 
Administration (C) has risen for similar reasons. The percentage of actual tvorkers 
has gone down from 41 in 1911 to 37 in this Census, raising the percentage of depen- 
dents from o9 to 63. This must be attributed chiefly to the phenomiual increase in the 
school going population which has risen from 159,913 in 1911 to 427.723 in this 
Census or by 167 per cent. The number of actual workers had, however, increased 
from 1,412,646 in 1911 to 1,482,242 in 1921 or by over 4 per cent. Takino" the 
main classes of occupations, it is seen that the percentage of actual Avorkers enga'A'ecl in 
each class which was in round numbers 48. 32, 3 and 17 in 1911 stands at 45, *^35, 5 
and 15, respectiA-ely, at jiresent, showing a fall of 3 and 2 per cent in classes’ A and 
D and a rise of 3 and 2 per cent, in classes B and C, respectively. The fall in A is 
evidently due to the fact that people are leaving agriculture to more remunerative 
occupations and that in D to the better care and attention bestowed this time to the 
enumeration of occupations Avith the result that the number under “ EJnsjiecified and 
Insufficiently described occupations” has come down. The rise in class B is obviously 
due to the tendency on the part of the people to take to industrial pursuits and that 
in C to the spread of education and the strengthening of the number of the Govern- 
ment and Municipal departments of the State. The percentage of dependents for the 
Avhole State has risen from 59 in 1911 to 63 at the present Census. In 1911, they 

stood at 64, 51. 67 and 48 per cent, for 
classes A, B, C and D, respectively. 
This time Avhile their proportion has increas- 
ed to 69, 56 and 54 per cent, in classes 
A, B and D, it has fallen to 63 per cent in 
class C. The fall in C may be explained 
biologically by the fact that,' a,s the persons, 
male and female composing that class are 
expected to be more educated than those 
m other classes, the number of children born 
wouhl be less. In as much as the dependents 
are chiefly composed of children, a decrease 
in the latter causes diminution in the for- 
mer. As there is alteration in the area 
as Avell as m the number of the Divisions 
and Taluk.s inti.) Avliich the btate ha> been 
divided and as no occupational figures for 
units smaller than Ta’uks were tabulateil in 

^ 1 . 1 7 • 7 r- Censuses, so as to admit of ad iu.st- 

S il f’,’; Census eauuot be i.rojKrly cou.mre.1 

^ e Censiteee. The proportion o£ population luplorted bT^^eacli 
ck«,. andAc pe ventage o£ actual wortera and de,Kndenta in ,t £or Lch Adniiiiistra- 
tiA-e and Natural Division, are given m the marginal table. 

Sub-Class I (Orders 1 & 2 and Groups 1 to 18 ) 

"tnifTm »Tn/l no mun-f l -r ^ . * 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE 
OF PERSONS SUPPORTED BY E.ACH CLASS 
IN EACH ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
NATURAL DIVISION. 


DIVISION. 
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■ lt“ ■ *7"! “a c i'7 '".''''here. In one pl.ice it is said tliat 

nericulturc includes the first 7 groups ,n order 1. while in another it is stated that the 


Agriculture 
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term comprij^es only the tirst 5 groups. It was only alter the enumeration was over 
that the term was defined and delimited to ‘Ordinary cultivation’ returned in the first 
o groups, excluding groups (i and 7 relating to ‘-Orowing of special products and 
market gardening.” Even after this, the iiminition was not maintained throngli out. 
While in the Imperial tables the term was limited to groups I to 5, in subsidiary 
Table III, all the 7 groups were iucluded. The distinctimi made between (a) ordinary 
cultivation and (b) cultivation of special products is not clear either to the agriculturists 
or to others. If the former is confinerl to the cidtivation of staple articles of food, it 
must vary in places according to the nature of the sta]>le food used, 'rims, rice is the 
staple food in one place, wheat in another, ragi in a third, and soon. In England 
and in the United States of America, a separate group is given for cereals and corn. The 
provision of such a group here will avoid confusion. So far as Tra’.ancore is con- 
cerned, tapioca is replacing rice among the lower classes, and more than .50 per cent, of 
the population subsist on it and it is therefore to be looked upon as a stajtle article of 
food more than rice which only sup|)lies the needs of less than .50 per cent, of the 
people. However, in the instructions given to the Enumerators here, it was required that 
the article cultivated should be noted and not merely the term “agriculture” ; and onlv 
paddy cultivation was included under tluj heading "ordinar}- cultivation,” the eulti\ ati(m 
of other articles suchas tapioca being included under special products. A large number 
of persons, more than two hundred thousand, returned their occupations without 
specifying the product cultivated ; and as separate figures were given for almost all the 
special products, the number was included in 1 (a). An additional cause for confusion 
was introduced in the last census by the sub-division of groups 1 and 2 of order 1 (a) 
into (i) non-cultivating land-owner and non-cultivating tenant and (ii) cultivating 
land-owner and cultivating tenant. According to this classification, a non-cultivating 
tenant may be both a rent receiver and a rent payer, with respect to one and the same 
land. This classification is not only confusing but appears to be an unnecessary refine- 
ment. The most natural and easily understandable classification would be to sub- 
divide groups I and 2 into (a) land owner with 2 subdivisions cultivating and non- 
culti\ ating and (b) tenant. The number of actual workers in sub-class I has now 
fallen by 2 percent, as compared with that in 1911. But, if the sub-divisions (a) and 
(&) of order 1 betaken separately, a decrease of 5 percent, in (a) and an increase of 
16 per cent, in (6) are observed. This is very significant and indicates that, as people 
withdraw from the cultivation of paddy (a) they go in largely for that of commercial 
crops (b) which is found to be more remunerative than paddy cultivation. While 
Agents, Managers, etc., have increased from 590 to 1121. field labourers and farm 
servants have decreased by 18 per cent. There arc no farms in this State, in the 
proper sense of the term- The servants in gardens assist the owners in domestic 
work and as such were returned under domestic service. The variations observed in 
the case of agents and managers etc., may be attributed to the fact, that paddy culti- 
vation not having been a paying concern, ])articularly for those who do not cultivate 
their own lands, some of the rent receivers might have entrusted their lands to agents 
and taken up more remunerative occupations. With respect to the increase in rent 
payers, it is highly probable that, conserpient on the rise in wages and demand for 
labour in occupation-, other than paddy cultivation, labourers engaged in those occu- 
pations might have inve>ted their savings in kinds and cultivated them themselves. 
The explanation for the decrease in field labourers may be that on account 
of low wages paid for paddv cultiwition, they^ might hc.ve left the occupations 
connected with it and re-sorted to others in which higher wages could be 
earned. 

The number of actual workers lias increased in 1 (b) by 16 per ceiic. 
which is evidently due to the increase in tlie number of cultivators of sjieciat jiroducts 
such as tea, rubber and tapioca, on account of the liberal jiolicy followed liy Govern- 
ment in the matter of registration of waste lauds in the iiana-s of private individuaU. 
The increase of 52 per cent, in (e) is chiefly contnbuted by wood cutters, firewood 
collectors, etc. The clearing of forests from waste land> and demand for fuel from 
outside have attracted a large number of persons to the work. There is a fall of 50 
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per cent, in the number employed in occupation (d) (Breeding of cattle, etc.). Im 
the Cattle Census taken, a fall is observed in the numlier of cattle also. As people 
of this country do not use much milk, the purpose of which is served by cocoanut and 
as paddy cultivation requiring cattle for ploughing has been loosing its attraction, the 
ueces^ity for cattle and their keepers is not much felt, and consequently a fall in their 
number muv be naturally expected. In 1911, the number actually employed in the 
raising of small animals (e) was 3. Evidently there must have been some omission. 
It is known that a number of persons breed ducks etc. in the State and take them 
from place to place for manuring paddy fields. During the last decade, the breeding 
of silk worm has also been started. The increase now found in sub-order (e) from 3 
in 1911 to 459 at present is, therefore, explicable. Fishing and huncing, particularly 
the former, show an increase of 18 per cent, which is obviously due to the impetus 
given to tish curing by the opening up of several hsh-curing }ards at the instance 
of Government. 

188. 5ub-Class 11 (Orders 3, 4 & 5 and Groups 21, 22 & 23). — The 

number of workers in order 3 has decreased from 635 in 1911 to 246 in this Census. 
This is due to the fact tlrat the plumbago mines of Xedumangad and other places 
which were working in 1911, have n(jw been closed. Order 4 (Quarries of hard 
rock>) was unrepresented in 1911. As laterite is used extensively for construc- 
tion of houses, granite for road materials and lime stone for making lime, the 
absence of figures in 191] must be due to omission. Owing to the opening of 
additional salt pans during the decade, the number of actual workers in order 5 shows 
an increase this time as compared with that of 1911. 

189. Sub Class III (Orders 6 to 18 and Groups 25 to 103). — The 

actual workers in this sub-class have increased by 13'5 per cent, on the tvhole. But 
orders 10, 13, 15 and 18 show higher percentages of increase, amounting to 19-9, 20'6, 
20'9 and 22-0, respecti\-ely. These may be due to the fact that, owing to the increas- 
ed pros])erity of the jteople, the number of buildings in the State and conse(juently 
the number of persons engaged in building industries and manufacture of bricks, 
tiles, etc., and also those engaged in industiies of dress and toilet and in 
editing and managing newspapers and magazines, have gone up correspondii gh'. 
The number of ])crsons engaged in order 7 (Hides and skin) has increased fronr 61 
to 100, in order 14 (Furniture) from 53 to 114, in order 16 (Construction of means of 
transport) from 233 to 435 and order 17 (J’roduction and transmission of phvsical 
forces) from 16 to 7 2. All these may be explaiiu'd partly by the incredibly low' numbers 
returned in 1911 and partly ]>y the expansion of old industries and starting of 
new ones. 1 he sjiiall increast' of 7-9 per cent notnvd in order 12 (Food industnes) 
the result of the fall in the number of toddy dratvers, brewers, etc., caused bt- the 
anti -drinking agitation obtaining in the State, as in other pfirts of India. The increase 
<jf only f'-4 per cent, found in order 11 ((Chemical products) may be accounted for 
by the exodus of Chakkaias, the profe-sional oil pressers from their fold to that of 
Xiiirs. as mentioned in para 172. 

190. Sub Class IV (Orders 20 to 23 and Groups 105 to 120).— The 

increase in the luimlier of .actual workers in this sub-class (Tran -port) is 11 per cent. 
The large increase from 567 to 1,U90 found in order 22 (Transj)ort bv r.ail) 
is evidently due to the extension of the raiiw.ay to the Cajjital of the’ State 
resulting in the increase of the number of employes! .and the fall from 1553 to 151.5 
obsca-ved in order 23 (Post. Anchal. etc.,) ’to the decrease in the number of 
Anchal runners, etc. caused hy the employment of luotor anrl radwaty service for 
the convey ance of mails. 

191. Sub-Class V (Orders 24 to 40 and Groups 121 to 154).—The 

number of actual workers has risc.n by 14 per cent, in this sub-class. The small 
increase of 9(7 per cent, observed in order 26 (Trade in textiles) is the result of the 
import of a limited (piautity of piect* goods due to depre.ssion in the trade of foreign 
made cloths. The small increase of only 1-2 ]»er eent. noticed in order 38 (Trade in 
fuel) is really inexplicable. Order 24 (Bank establishments or credit exchange and 
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insurance) shows an increase of only 6‘3 percent, and it must be due to the chances of 
some of the money lenders having returned themselves as Brokers and commission 
agents (order 25), whose number has increased from 285 in 1911 to 403 at present. 
The large increase of 22 per cent, in order 30 (Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles) and of 
26 per cent, in order 36 (Trade in building materials) may be caused by the construction 
of a large number of houses for which bricks and tiles are required. The in- 
crease from 15 to 59 observed in order 31 (Trade in chemical products) may be 
attributed to the high demand for petrol used for motor vehicles, oil engines, etc., in 
the State. The rise of 20 per cent, in order 35 (Trade in fiiriiiture) may be 
the result of the increased demand for them created by the improvement of the 
material prosperity of the people. In order 29 (Trade in metal) and 34 (Trade in 
clothing and toilet articles) the number had risen from the incredibly low figures 
of 30 and 29 in 1911 to 135 and 53 respectively in 1921. The increase of 41 per cent, 
noticed in order 28 (Trade in wood) is evidently due to the large quantity of timber 
available for sale on account of the clearing of waste lands registered in the name 
of private individuals. 

192. Sub-Class VI (Orders 41 to 44 and Groups 155 to 160).— The 

number engaged in this sub-class has increased by 15 per cent. The incrcai-e is 
chiefly contributed by police force. The ministerial staff is also included in the force 
to which it is attached. 

193. Sub-Class VII (Order 45 and Groups 161 to 164).) This sub- 
class includes all Government and Municipal employes except those who have been 
assifrned to the specific heads of Police, Agriculture, Medical, etc., and the number has 
increased by 26 per cent. Under Group 161 “Service of the State are given the em- 
ployes of British Government and under 162 “ Service of Indian and Foreign States ” 
the employes of this Government, as required in the instructions. The increase found 
in the last 3 groups of the order is the result of the development of administration, 
both General and Municipal. 

194. 5ub-Class VIII (Orders 46 to 50 and Groups 165 to 179).— The 

actual workers in this sub-class have increased by 72 percent, during the decade. The 
increase noticed is obviously due to the remarkable advancement in education among 
all classes of people which characterised the decade under review. In the case of 
Medicine (order 48) an increase of 109 per cent, is noticed. It is said that at the 
age of 40, a man becomes either a fool or a physician. This is applicable largely to this 
State. Every Ex-Compounder, Warder or Nurse is a Doctor here. The tendency 
amono- Kaniyans (Astrologers) to return themselves as Vaidyans (Medical men) may 
have also contributed to swell the number. The combination of astrology with 
medicine in a single person is indeed an advantage. The prognosis made by the 
knowledo-e of medical lore may be confirmed by astrological predictions. Persons 
resort to”this means of livelihood if they fail in other walks of life. The Ayurvedic 
Colleo-e, which was opened during the decade, has trained a large number of 
persons in the medical science. 

195. Sub-Class IX (Order 51 and Group 180) . — This sub-class was in- 
cluded in class C in 1911 but was removed from it and taken to class D in this Census. 
The actual workers in this sub-class show an iiici'ease of 21 per cent, which is due 
to the rise in the number of pensioners and proprietors and share holders in Com- 
panies and Banks which have also gone up considerably during the decade. 

196. Sub-Class X (Order 52 and Groups 181 to 183) . — The increase 
observed in this sub-class is very little being only 0-5 per cent. Owing to high 
demand for labour, the cost of maintaining domestic servants has much increased, so 
that only-well-to dn persons are able to employ their services. 

197. Sub-Class XI (Order 53 and Groups 184 to 187.) — The fall in this 
sub-class amounting to 7 per cent, is evidently <lue to better enumeration and the 
consequent reduction in the number of “ Insufficiently described occupations.” 

198. Sub-Class XII (Orders 54 to 56 and Groups 188 to 191).— 

A decrease of 13 per cent, is observed in this sub-class, which is accounted for by the 
fact that while, in the last Census, inmates of hospitals were included in sub-class 
XII this time, they were returned under the occupations they had been following 
before admission in the hospitals. The Beggars, Vagrants, etc., and those following 
other unclassified non-productive industries, have also fallen. 

2 a 
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STATEMi;XT SHOWINli THE PERCKNTAOE OF ACTUAL WORKERS 
AND DEPENDENTS OF EACH SEX ON THE TOTAL 
POJ'ULATION AND IN EACH SEX. 


199. Workers and Dependents. — The proportion which the number of 
actual workers and dependents bearsto each other and to the total population depends 
upon seA'eral factors, such as, education, social position, law of inheritance, marital 
condition, facilities of emploj’ment, etc. In countries where the law of jirimo- 
j^eniture obtains, all except the eldest male of a family shift for themselves. Education 
gi\'en to females enlarges the scope of their employments. Wherever there is 
purdah system, females seldom get out and seek employment and are mostly de- 
pendents. Unmarried females in India, unlike in European countries, get themselves 
employed less frequently than married women or widows. Education among boys 
and gii-U keep them away from work. In calculating the proportion of actual workers 
to the total population, it is usual in Europe and America to leave out children under 
10 years of age from the population but it is not the case in Indian Census. In the 
statement given in the margin are compared the proportion of actual ^corkers and de- 
pendents on the total 
population inEngland, 
India, Travancore and 
other places. It will 
be seen therefrom that 
the great difference ob- 
served in the percent- 
ages of actual worker.s 
and dependents in 
India and the pro- 
vinces and States 
given, cannot be taken 
as representing the 
actual state of affairs. 

tT' ~ , ^ unlikely that in 

one 1 rovmce, more lhan<0 and in another less than 5 d per cent, are unoccupied. 

Jhe^ variations may be partly due to the difference in tlie view point taken 
in differentiating between actual workers and dependents. So far as Travancore is 
concerned, the percentage of dependents has increased from 59 in 1911 to 63 in this 

Census and ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ’ ' ' ' 

population 
which 
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the increase is due chiefly to the phenominal rise in ihe school goim. 
tion. The percentage of male and female dependents on their total population 
stood at 44 and 73 in 1911 has risen to 49 and 77, respectively, at present. 

Considering the subject with reference to the nature of occupations, it will be 

seen from the inset that the larcest 
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service (II & X). Lastly comes the Unproductive (XII). 
The caste system among the Hindus has a ffreat 


percentage of dependents is in the 
Public Force (\I), ^v-hich is fol- 
by Agriculture and 
Public administration (I & YU), 
Transport (I\ ). Professions and 
hberal arts (\ III), Persons living 
on their income (IX), Trade and 
Insufficiently described occupations 
(A & XI), Industry HI and Ex- 
pioitation of minerals and Domestic 
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deal 
the 

dents and it is illustrated 
io the statement given in 
the margin. The castes 
showing percentages higher 
tlian the average for the 
State (63) are Brahmin, 
Channan. Kammalan, Nair, 
^aniyan and VeUalan, 
while the rest show lower 
percentages. The compa- 
ratively low percentages 
observed among Chakkalan 
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and Maran are obviously due to a large number of desertions from their ranks as 
mentioned in para 172. 

200. Occupation of Females. — Employment of women in India including 
this State, depends upon sev’eral factors such as religion, caste, nature of occupa- 
tion, material and marital condition of the people. Among Musalmans who 
observe purdah system, empolyment of females is extremely rare. The higher the 
caste, the lower the number of women employed. Among the well-to-do, women do 
not seek employment at all. In Western Countries unmarried females are employed 
more largely than married women or widows. The reverse is the case here. 
Lastlv, the nature of the occupation determines the employment of -women. Females 
largely resort to agricultural occupations, domestic service and industries such 

as lace embroidery, pottery, etc. For Avorks requiring 
perseverance, little muscular effort and sustained appli- 
cation, they are generally preferred. The total number of 
female actual workers in 1911 was 27 per cent, on the 
total female population of all ages and 37 per cent, on 
the female population of over lU years; and in 1921, 
the proportions came down to 23 and 31 per cent., 
respectively. The increase observed in the number of 
females employed in the factories of the tea and 
rubber estates in the Hills, is chiefly contributed by 
female coolies recruited from outside. Coming to the 
nature of occupations, it will be seen from the inset 
which gives the percentage of females actually employed 
in each sub-class on the total number of female actual 
workers, that the largest percentage 29 is employed 
in agriculture (i), and that Industry (iii). Occupation 
undefined (xi) and Trade (v) follow in order with 27, 26 
and 14, respectively. Sub-classes (vi) and (vii) are un- 
represented. The small percentage observed in domestic service (x) may be account- 
ed for by the limited employment of servants, on account of dearness of labour. 

201. Partially Agriculturists. — By the term “Partially Agriculturists” 
is meant the actual workers who have returned agriculture as their subsidiary 
occupation. As, in this Census, agriculture is limited to groups 1 to 5, the actual 
workers whose occupation is any one felling under groups 1 to 5, cannot huAe 
agriculture also as their subsidiary occupation. In the last Census, agriculture Avas 
taken to include groups 1 to 7 and hence the figures of this Census cannot be cor- 
rectly compared AA'ith those of 1911. Further, in this Census, in Table XVIII, 
under “ agricultural labourer ”, agents and managers, etc., are required to be included 
which Avas not the case in the last Census. The object with Avhich this special heading 
was provided is stated in the Census Report of India for 1911, as follows; — 
“ At the present Census, statistics have been compiled for all occupations connected 
“ with agriculture both when agriculture aa'us the principal, and also when it was the 
“ subsidiary, occupation. We have thus for the first time complete information as 
“ to the extent to which the population is dependent on agriculture.” If the statistics 
are intended to show, as they are meant, the extent to Avhich the population is sup- 
ported by agriculture, either Avholly or partly, or in other words, to show the extent 
to which agriculture goes for the support of the population in any degree, then the 
statistics compiled have failed in their object, as the instructions given for collecting 
the information on the subject are incomplete and indefinite. The instructions given 
are; — “ when a man has two occupations, the principal one is that on Avhich he 
“ relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major portion of hi.s 
“income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered if followed at any time of the 
“ year. Only one subsidiary occupation (the most important one) should be entered 
“in column 10.” Suppose that a man has three occupations of Avhich the principal 
one is teaching and the subsidiary ones are medical practice and agriculture and that 
betAA^een the tAvo subsidiary occupations he gets more income from the former thaii 


statement shoaving the 

PERCENTAGE OF FEAIALES 
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STATEMENT SHOMTNG 
THE PERCENTAGE OF 
FAiaTALl.Y AGRICFI.. 
TURISTS OX THE 
TOTAL ACTUAI. 
V-'ORKEU'- IX EACH 
^■UB-CLASS. 


from the Litter. Then, according to the instructions, medical practice should be 
entered as the subsidiary occupation and not agriculture, though he is dependent on it 
to some extent. Thus, in this case “complete information as to the extent to 

which the population is dependent on agi’iculture ” is not possi- 
ble to collect. Complete information on the subject can be 
collected only if the instructions are modified to the effect that, 
in cases in which a man has more than one subsidiary occupa- 
tion of which one is agriculture, it should be entered as his sub- 
sidiary occupation e\en though he may not receive as much 
income from it as from the other subsidiary occupation. This 
aspect of the question has been brought to the notice of the 
Census Commissioner for India. The total number of 
partially agriculturists had fallen from 7.005 in 1911 to 6.135 
in 1921. The proportion of actual workers in each Sub-class 
who are partially agriculturists are given in the marginal 
statement. The percentage of actual workers in agriculture 
(groups 1 to 5) w'ho have subsidiary occupations to supplement 
their income has risen from 6 in 1911 to 9 in this Census. 
This, together with the fall in partially agriculturist, may be 
taken as an indication that agriculture has been loosing its at- 
traction. 
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202- Rural and Urban Occupations. — Most of the town.s in this State 
are merely outgrown villages and hence the difference between the occupations 
followed in towns and those pursued in villages, is very little. There is no village 
in the State where the ticking of the sewing machine is not heard, neither a bazaar 
in which school exercise books are not hung for sale, nor a house where kerosine 
oil is not used for lighting. The difference between the occupations followed in 
rural tracts and those pursued in urban areas is only one of degree and not of kind. 
In villages, occupations connected ivith agriculture will be comparatively large 
while, in towns, those connected with service, learned professions, industry and 
commerce ivill preponderate. Subsidiary Table I gives further information on 
the subject. 


203. Distribution of Occupation by Religion. — Table XX gives the 
proportion of population supported by each order in each religion. As it does not 
furnish any information about the proportion of dependents and of actual workers 
in each sex, a statement is given at the side supplying this information. It will be 

seen therefrom that the highest 
percentage of dependents is 
found among the Musahnans 
and the lowest among the Ani- 
mists. The existence of purdah 
system among Musalman fe- 
males which ])revents them 
from getting themselves em- 
ployed accounts for the high 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF 
DEPENDENTS AND ACTUAL WORKERS OF PERSONS’ 
MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH RELIGION ON THEIR 
TOTAL POPULATION. 
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The perceutayes are shown within brackets. 


them. In the case of 
Animists. both men and women 
work. The slightly higher 
ratio observed among the 
Christians as compared with 
the Hindus may perhaps be 
due to the fact that the num- 
lier of children attending schools 


among Christians is greater than that among the Hindus. Coming to actual workers 
it IS observed that the highest percentage is found, both in males and females, amon<^ 
the Ammists, and the lowest among the Musahnans. The same reasons mven for the 
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variations among the dependents of the two religionists hold good to explain the 
differences among them so far as female actual workers are concerned. The low 
proportion of male actual workers among Musalmans as compared with the ratio 
among the Hindus and the Christians may be attributed partly to the restriction of 
their employment to certain occupations only. They are very spart^ely represented in 
domestic service, in law, in general labour, etc. The higher percentage of occupied 
females among the Hindus as compared with Christians, is evidently due to the 
fact that Paraya, Pulaya and Kurava females largely engage themselves in doing 
cooly work. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF MALES 
ACTUALLY FOLLOWING THEIR TRADITIONAL 
OCCUPATION ON THEIR TOTAL WORKERS. 
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204. Occupation by Caste and Its Variation. — In addition to the occu- 
pations collected in respect of the 
chief castes of the Hindus, infor- 
mation with regard to the occupa- 
tions of Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Armenians was also compiled 
this time. The total number of 
traditional occupations followed by 
the Hindu castes selected, was IG. 
They are temple .service, priest- 
hood, trade, toddy drawing, astro- 
logy, boating, shaving, artii-an 
craft, general labour, agriculture, 
piping and drumming, field labour, 
wea\dng, oil-pressing, sorcery and 
washing. These occupations may 
be divisible roughly into 2 classes. 
The one consists of the occupa- 
tions of such persons as artisans, 
barbers, boatmen, pipers and 
drummers, weavers and toddy 
drawers, requiring special inheri- 
ted aptitude and training which 
the members of the special castes 
Avho carry on the occupations 
possess. These may be called in 
the absence of abetter term, “here- 
ditary” occupations. The other 
class consists of the remaining 
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occupations which do not require for their performance any inherited aptitude, but need 
only a little trainino- and experience. In the case of Ambalavasis and Brahmins, it has 
to be stated that only a small minority of them attend totemple service and priestly func- 
tions and only a few of them live entirely by these occupations. The marginal table 
drives’ the variations in the proportions of males who follow one or other of the tradi- 
tional occupations coming under each of the two classes mentioned above. It will be 
seen therefrom that 2 castes (Marakkan, and Mar.an) show increases in their percent- 
ages In the case of the first, the rise may be accounted for by the increase in ivater 
transports and in the other case, the increase is only apparent as the proportion is 
calculated on their (Maran) population which has fallen by 60’ 5 percent, for reasons given 
in para 172, Of the castes that show decrease, the Channan and Izhavau are note- 
worthy They are perhaps giving effect to their resolution that they should dis- 
continue their traditional occupation. The fall in the weaving caste may be due 
to other castes having taken up new' methods of weaving which do not require any 
inherited skill or long training. Among those that follow traditional occupations 
which do not require inherited skill, Chetti, Konkani, Nair, and Veluthedan show' 
increased percentages. The rise in Chetti and Kcnkani, the occupations of both 
of whom are trade, is what may be expected, as people resort to trade more at 
oresent than before. The inclusion of Chakkala, Maran, etc., among Nairs, men- 
tioned in para 172 may perhaps account for the increase in the percentage of the 
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latter as these might have returned agriculture as their occupation instead of 

their traditional ones. Ambalavasis, Brahmin.^;. Chakkalas, Vaniyans, Parayans and 
Pulayans sluaw each a fall. In the case of the first two. obviously, there has been 
no demand foi‘ their services. As mechaincal power-driven oil mills have come 
into use and as some of the Chakkalas hav^e returned themselves as Nairs, the number 
of the primitive indigenous oil mills and the persons whose occupation consists in 
operating them, have fallen. Conversion to Christianity and low wages paid for 
agricultural labour might have been the causes for the fall among Pulayas and 
Parayae. 

205. Conclusion. — The imperfect and unsatisfactory nature of the statistics 
collected and dealt with in the chapter has been pointed out and it is but desirable 
that adequate remedies should be suggested also. If it is not possible to remove the 
Occupational Census from the General S^mchronous Census and make arrangements 
for conducting it in the interceusal period through the agency of the Permanent 
Bureau of Statistics ,md if it is thought necessary to continue the existing practice, 
r.hen the empairy may be simplified so as to ensure .'ufficientiy accurate figures being 
prom]>tIy collected, and tabulated. In countries vchero divi.-j'on of labour has ad- 
v.incad, luultiplica cion ui groups of occupations may be necessary; but, in India, if 
;io': in the whole of it, at ie.ist in Proyince.^ where old ordei of things has not 
changed, or which are in the transition stiige, diminution or groups is called for 
rather than their multiplication. The existing number of orders, ?vc., 56, is sufficient- 
.ly rep'esentative and fairly exhaustive and can th.erefore be adopted without any 
sub-division into groups. If necessary, the number may be increased a little so as to 
enable separate orders being given to important group.-. Another point for consi- 
deration is the utility or otherwise of returning subsidiarv occupations. Under 
existing circumstances, a large majority of persons have more than one occupation. 
If this State is taken as an example, almost every house in it, except in rare cases, 
has a garden attached to it, in which are grown cocoanuts, jack, pepper, etc., but the 
income from them will not be sufficient to meet the demands of the owner or occu- 
pier, so as to constitute his principal occupation though he depends jto some ex- 
tent on it for his maintenance. Further, an officer drawing a big salarv generally 
invests his savings in the purchase of shares, lands or house property; but' he does 
not usually give them as his subsidiary occupation. Omissions of similar nature, 
particularly in respect of the occupations of well-to-do persons, are pretty large. 
Inaccuracies of this kind could be avoided only by doing away with the difference be- 
tween principal and subsidiary occupations and noting the chief occupation that a 
person follows. The imperfections of the enquiries regarding partially agriculturists 
have been referred to in para 201 and these enquiries also can be safely dispensed 
with. Lastly, there is the question of actual workers and dependents. It was pointed 
out in a previous paragraph that the difference observed between the different 
Provinces and States in the matter of the propoition which actual workers bear 
to dependents might be due to the difference in the point of view taken by Census 
Officers in distingui.shing the two. Among certain castes and religions, particularly 
among those that follow HI akkathayam Law of Inheritance, no husband will return 
himself as a dependent of his wife ard no children of their mother, while their father 
living, although, as a matter of fact, all of them are her dependents. In Eno-land 
and H\ alct, the number ot j^ersons imoccupiecl is given, not for actual workers of 
each occupjition, hut for the countip’ as a whole. Similarly, instead of noting the 
number of depeiident.s which each worker has to support, the total number of the 
unoccupied in each Taluk or Bistrict may be recorded. It would be interesting and 
instructive information, if the unoccupied is classified by age period, reli<»iou and 
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• 

9 

4 

47 

53 

3,1 

7’* 

lit; 


3, Mines 

2 

1 

42 



11. .) 


..u 

4. Quarries of hard rooks . 

5 

2 

49 

51 

Is 

52 

lit; 

•2 

Salt etc. 

2 

1 

45 

5' 

... 

im 1 


12i 

Class B. — Pbepaeation and 






■ 



SnPPIV OF MATEEIAL SUB- 









STANCES . 

2,909 

1,291 

44 

5h 

1.3 


143 

122 

Sub Class III.— Industry . 

l,,S0O 

819 

46 

51 

12 


136 

117 

6. Textiles 

7. Hides, skins, and hard 

57fi 

300 

62 

48 

3 

95 


s - 

materials from the animal 
ki ngdom 

1 


38 

62 

76 

24 

177 

104 

8. Wood . 

301 

120 

40 

60 

7 

93 

147 

152 

9 . Metals 

103 

35 

34 

66 

12 

88 

277 

181 

10. Ceramics 

11. Chemical products pro- 

45 

22 

47 

47 

53 

20 

22 

80 

78 

146 

102 

112 

perly so called, and analogous 

64 

26 

53 

112 

12 Food industries 

13. Industries of dress and 

401 

174 

43 

57 

12 

88 

81 

106 

133 

the toilet . 

213 

100 

47 

53 

19 

112 

112 

14. Furniture industries . 

1 


49 

51 

85 

15 

103 

112 

15. Building industries 

16. Construction of means 

24 

10 

39 

42 

61 

58 

30 

70 

222 

125 

of transport 

3 

1 

9 

'J1 

27 

12' 

17, Production and trans- 
mission of physical forces 



.34 


26 


221 

I'l 

(heat, light, electricty etc.) , . 

1 

. • 

66 

7 1 

18. 0 ther miscellaneous and 



41 


36 


127 

1.3e 

undefined industries 

77 

31 

59 

6 r 

Suh Cl’i.'^s IV.— Tran.^part 

227 

79 

3.3 

65 

23 

7-5 

113 

21.. 

20. Transport by water . 

86 

34 

39 

61 

23 

77 

102 

17; 

21. Transport by road . 

120 

39 

33 

67 

24 

76 

111 

236 

22. Transport by rail 

6 

3 

11 

56 j 

16 

5 I 

144 

111 

23. Post office. Telegraph 
and Telephone serrice.s 

15 

3 

23 

75 1 

32 


213': 

.Pi! 

Sub Cla.ss U. — Trade. 

SS2 

393 

1.3 

55 t 

2o 

'<0 

I.-,'! 

11' 

24 Banks, establishments 









of credit, excliange and insur- 



.35 


10 


130 


21 

7 

65 

60 

217 

ance 





25- Broker.age, commission 



43 

43 




125 

137 


and e.xport 

26. Trade in textiles 

2 

142 

1 

61 

57 

57 

65 

8 

92 

142 

'II 

27 Trade in skins, leather 




65 

45 

32 

7 

6S ! 
93 ! 



and furs 

28. Trade in wood 

2 

37 

I 

21 

35 

55 

228 

81 

161 

M 
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OHAPTEK XII. PART I — oCCCPATlUN. 


Subsidiary Table 11 '. — Occupations combined with agriculture {where agriculture 

is the sitbsidiarg occupation.) 


Numueii p);k lO.OOo who are partialev 
AGRICULTURISTS. 


(lc<-upulion 

Stat 

Sra 

Divi.'iion. 

1 Inland 
j Division. 

,MounTainoa 
t Uiviiion. 


2 

i 

t 

i 4 

1 

* 5 


Sub-class I- 

Exploitation of anim.aN and VoLn'tatif'ii 


4 

'j 

3 

1. 

Agriculture (frroups 1 to 7) 

•> 

2 

1 

I 


Pasture (.LToiips U. 12, 13 and Id) 

2<,Hi 

489 

147 

1.52 

2. 

Fishms; and huntini^ (groups 17 ami 18.) 

4 

2 

9 

38 


Other groups (8. 9. 10. 15 and 16) 

134 


4U 

121 

Sub-c!as.s II, 

Exploitation of Minerals 





Sab-class III. 

Industry 

7H 

TiS 

7G 

172 

6. 

Textiles 

Id 

9 

17 

1.53 

8. 

Wood 

fir# 

do 

02 


9. 

Metals 

80 

01 

121 

lOH 

12. 

I-'uod industries 

1x3 

144 

1.36 

343 

13. 

Industries of dre's ami the tolL-r 

x8 

.8.3 

.^1 



Other industries (Best of ftub.clas*) 

LSO 


1.38 

158 

Sub-class IV. 

Transport 

28 

2.3 

35 


Sub-class V. 

Trade 

7.-, 

44 

109 

179 

2fi. 

Trade in te.xtiles 


20 

1.3 1 


.32. 

Trade in food stuff.s 

f.r» 

37 

10.5 

151 

3.3. 

Other tnade? (Best ot Sub-c)as5) 

129 

120 

100 

197 

sub class VI. 

Public Force 





auh.cias.s vn. 

Public Administratiou 

2Sd 

190 


407 

gub-class VIII. Professions and liberal arts 

181 

102 

IHT 

202 

sub-class IX. 

Persona living on their income 

171 

119 

1.81 

401 

Sub-olass X. 

Domestic service 

3.8 

2.3 

*'.7 

52 

Sub-olass Xf. 

Insufficiently described occupations 

27 

2;; 

2S 

:i8 

Sub-class XII. 

Unproductive 

.. 

• • 




.‘^ubsidi.ahy Table \ . Occupations combined with agriculture {where agriculture 

is the principal occupatim.) 


La.M) Lords (Rent Heceiveus.) 


Clltivatoe-s (Rest 


Payeks.; 


, fARii Ser\ants & Field Laboukers- 


Siibsuli. try occup.ii icri. 

Number 
pel lo.oou 

M'ho follow 
it j 

^ubM<lJa^ 3 ^ occupation. 

Number 
per 1U.U(M> 
who follow 
it. 

Rent Payers 

20o 

Rent Receiver* 

22 

Agricultural Labourers 

■Mi 

.Agi-icultural La>)ourers 

89 

Oovernment emfileyes cd 


General Laiiouiere 

93 

all kinds 


f;o\ ermueut employes it 


Moneylender’^ and < train 


all kiiidN 

.14 

dealers 

231 

5L»nev lenders and Grain 


other Traders of till kinds . 

2IS 

<Ica!ers 

9S 

Priests 

29 

Other Traders of all kinds. 

102 

Clerks of all kinds (not 


!■ islier men and boat men. 

24 

Govirnnicnt) 


Cattle breedeis and .Milk 


School blasters 

S5 

men 

l-> 

Lawvf'rs 

HJ 

Village natch men 

. 

Estate aL'ent** and 


eavi rs 

21 

Managers 

, . 

Barber^ 

24 

Medical i'lactitionors 

19 

(nl piester'x 

1 

Artisans 

M 

Washer men 

•> 

Otheis 

l>d 

Potteri 

15 



Black.smiths ..nd 




carpenters 

41 j 



OthcLV 

1 


Number 

Subsidiary ocLMipation. per 10.000 
wht, follow 
it. 


Jlent Receiver^ 

15 

Rent payers* 

99 

DerieiaJ babourer-^ 

250 

Village watch men 

Cattle breeders^ and Milk 

•• 

men 

17 

Mill hands 


fi'^heimen and boatmen. 

7 

Rice pounders 

•> 

Traders of all kinds 

9 

Oil pre-^ers 

5 

Weavf-rs 

97 

Porurs 

9 

liearlior workers 

19 

Washermen 

Bhick^miths and 

i 

carpenters 

5 

Others 

221 
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bUBsioLsRY Table Y L—Occupntiom of females by sub-dosses and 
selected orders and groups. 


NLimhor of act uai worker^. 


Group 1 

Xo. ! 


t t'-’cupatioQ. 


Mali-s. 1 F'-mai' 


Nniuber of 
females per 
l.OOO male^. 


1. Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation ■ 540,059 128,790 


1- Basture and Agriculture 
Income from rent of Agricultural land 
Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, managers, Aa-., of landed pro))erti»b 

Field-labourers 

Fruits, riovvers, vegetables 

Wood cutters, tire wood and grass cutters 

II. Exploitation of Minerals 
III. Industry 

' 6. Textiles 

Cotton sizing and weaving 
Bope, twine and string 

1 Other fibres (oocoanut. aloes, fiax. hemp, straw, etc ) . 

■' 8. Wood 

Basket makor.s and other mdnatrics of woody material 
including leaves, thatchers and builders working 
with bamboo reeds or similar materials 

12. FikhI industries 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 
Grain parchers, Ac 

Butter, cheep eand ghes makers ., 

Makers of sug ar. molasses and gtir 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

Tailors, milliner», dress makers, darners and em hroid- 
erers on linen 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

IV . Transport 
V- Trade 

26. Trade in Textiles 

28. Trade in wood 

30, Trade ill pottery, bricks and tiles 

32. Hotels. Cafes, restaurants Ac. 

33, Other trade in food stuffs 
Fish deajers 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable, oil, salt atidjotiier 

condiments 

Sellers of milk, Ijutter. ghee, poultry, eggs etc. 

Sellers of sweet-meats, sugar, gur and mol.asses 
Cardamom, t>otel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and arecanut 
sellers 

Grain .and puisv dealers 
Tobacco, opium, gau.i a, etc,, sellers 
IN. Trade in fuel 

VIII. Professions and Liberal Arts 
IX. Persons living on Their Income 
X. Domestic Service 

Cool.b, u.ii -i-i .irricrs, d 'or-keep.Ts w.m'uii.' 'and 
other milo ii's.rv.ints 

XI. InsulHciently Described Occupations ... 

I.aooiirer-' and ivorkmeii otherwise uiispicifictl 

Xli. Unproductive. 

Ihm.ar^ .avr.-H - wr lie-, wizai d-. etc . 


51(1,64;) 

14.4,52 

332.113 

1.093 

70.654 

67.341 

1.543 

1,495 

207,057 


26,042 I 
92,975 

I 

14.400 i 
i:.624 

080 I 

7.788 1 

49 879 I 
ii.7i;s : 


I24.716 
4,276 
60,017 
28 
28.031 
13.7,8;! 
I 803 

165 

124,036 


11.078 
18 lfj5 
14.652 I 
1 05 i 
748 
2. 4 68 
! 3,524 


5,754 

64,420 


350 

ti)13 

3.316 1 

4.362 

11,783 1 

7.655 

7.505 1 

4 532 

4.150 t 

1,123 

2 181 i 

322 

50,143 j 

6.670 

2,089 ( 

1 

298 

3,521 ! 

4,335 

> 

1.7- j 

4.335 

94,819 j 

110,905 

‘I2,nl7 1 

llO.'li 

2,570 j 

8,299 

1.71). t 

1 

2 2Io 


1 


i 
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( HAPTEIi XII. PAUT I. 'OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table VTI. — Selected Occupations, 1901, 1911 and 19-^1. 


reiceiit.ige "f 

I’opnlatioii Supported in VariarioQ. 



Sub-Class I. Exploitation of 
Animals and Vegetation. 

Order 1 . Pastuie and Agriculture 

1 Income from rent of agricultural land 

2 Ordinary cultivation 
5 Field labourers 

fi Tea, Rubber, Coffee, Cinclioua Ac. 

7 Fruits, flowers, vegetables 
9 IVood cutters, fire-wood and grass cutters 

10 Lac collectors 

14 Herdsmen, she[)herds Ac. 

Order 2, Fishing and hunting 
17 Fishing 

I Snb-Class|Il. Exploitation of 
I Minerals 

I Sub-Class III. Industry 

i Order ti. To.vtde.s 
27 i Cotton sizing and weaving 
29 ' Rope, twine and st'ing 

20 ■ Other fillies (eocoanu'. coes, lla.v, lien»p 

1 if.) 

I Order S. \V...i.| 

4:( I Sawyers 

44 Carpenters. Tiinie!' and .lolners ie. 

I.-. Basket makei- and otlier industries of 
woody material including le.avei, that- 
oheTs and liuilders working witli bamboo 
loeds or similar materia's 


1 , 159,492 1 , 905,466 1 , 457,998 + 13-2 


2.072,642 

1,839.423 

1,406.428 

+ 12-7 

102,601 

95,761 

67.606 

+ 7-1 

1,390.044 

1,288,041 

. 1,027.386 

+ 7-9 

241.299 

229.809 

154.796 i 

+ 5-0 

35,016 

14.190 

' 5.181 ■ 

+ 146-8 

274.568 

192,666 

i 135.169 

+ 42-5 

13,378 1 
1,729 r 

4,732 

! 5.283 

+ 219-3 

5,4.84 

8.663 

6,889 

' —36-7 

,83,8.50 

66^043 

! 51,570 

, + 27-0 

83.696 

65.978 

j 51,546 

+ 26-9 

3.535 

1,733 

1,813 

104-0 

720,837 

588,410 

519,325 

+ 22-5 

230.681-. 

160..544 

133.381 

. + 43-7 

4.5,4ilO 

.35.112 

28.117 

+ 29-4 

111.2 81 

1 10,750 I 


+ 27'6 [ 


1 

104.827 


32,266 

13.627) 


+ i:i6-8 1 

120.6.54 

93.1118 

81,620 

+ 29-7 

18.7.56 ) 
61. '8,5 f 

6 1, 00.5 \ 


+ 32-2'! 


I 

79,409 

1 


to.iil.! 22,013) + 2.")0 


+ 30-7 

+ 30-fi 
+ 410 
+ 2.3-4 
+ 4S-4 
+ I7;i'9 
+ 42'.-. 

-10-4 

+ 2.5-7 
+ 2h-l 
+ 28 O 


+ 7-4 

+ 13-3 

+ -30-4 
+ 21-9 

+ US-li 

+ 1-1 o 


+ IM 


ifirderO. Metals 

4s Otlier workers in iron and makers of im- 
j plcmcnrs and tiols principally or ex- 
! clu.sively of iriii' 

49 I Workers in brass, copper and bcll-mctal 
j Order lo. Ceramics 

5.5 j IVittersJ and eartltera jupe and liow! 
makers 

."ifi Brick and tile makers — “ i;; t r-j 

Oriler II. Cliemical priH.luets [.roperly so 
c.died and analogous 

(il Manufaeiure and refining of vegetable 
oils 

Order 12. Food industries 
(io Rice pouiidcre and husker- and flour 
grinders 

71 Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 
74 Toddy <lrawei-.s’it.; ; 

Older 19. Industries of Dress and llie Toilet 
77 ' Tailors, miliineis, dr#.-3 makers, darners 

and emtiroideieis 011 iiueii 
,80 I IVashing. ele.aiiiiig and dreing 
.91 j Barbers, hair-dressers and wig makers 
I Onkr 1.5. Building ludu.strics 
87 i Stone cutters and dresse.'.s 
.88 ' Bi irk layers and ma.soris 

I Older 15. Other misce'daucous and un, 
dcfinetl iiidustiie. 

98 Workers in preeiou.s stones and metals, 
eiiameller.s, limitation iewenerr maker-, 
gilders, Ac. 

Sub-ClassiIV. Transport 

I ^ 

Ordui 20, TranapC'it by ^\atLT 
\()^ rei-sons (other than labourers) employed on 
j the maintenance of “streams -Vc. 

100 Labenrers employed on the constmethm 
and maintenance of streams, iiatts and 
I canals 


41,176 

35,391 

28.621 

+ 16-3 

+ 23-6 

30.051 

7,355 

-28,269 

i>.4.56 

23,107 

5.125 

+ 6-3 
+ 13-9 

+ 22-3 
+ 26-0 

18.2.4.5 

14.234 

1 1.-2.58 

+ 28-1 

+ 26- 1 

9.161 

10,071 

8.028 

6.206 

(;,:i94 

4.864 

+ 1-7 
+ 62-3 

+ 25 -.5 
+ 27-6 

21.656 

2(1.003 

16.06.5 

+ 8-3 

+ 24-5 

‘20.115 

19.223 

15.385 

+ 4-6 

+ 24-9 

160,9 74 

168,4(17 

152.260 

- 4-5 

+ 10-6 

■27,131 

25. 1 73 

21.257 

+ 7-8 

+ 18-4 

4.890 

4 997 

4.226 

-■2-1 

+ 18-2 

1-20.319 

133,76.5 

123 0,50 

— 10-1 

• K-? 

.8.5.272 


52 836 

+ 40-0 

T i 

+ i5-l> 

11. .533 

tJ.i.iO ; 

5,419 

+ 8 ( -5 

+ IHO 

32.225 

2r».55r> 

22.860 

+ 21-3 

+ 10»-2 

39.88-2 

27,2SO 

23,776 

+ 42-5 

■f 14-7 

9,769 

7.5U(! 

17.687 

+ 30-1 

— r>74> 

-24-21 
5,7-25 . , 

4,t4^ 

1 1,466 

+ 34-2 


30,775 

27.t;9:. 

•• 

+ 11-1 


•23.19-2 

22.011 

20.660 

+ 5-3 

+ (:-5 

91,045 

54,942 

32,935 

+ 85-7 

+ 66*8 

3 4..531 

23.895 1 

17.616 

+ 44-5 

+ 35'r> 

,'S.L 





i 

6,463 , 

2.130 

+ 2.1-2 

+ 20H-4 


7.070, 
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SuBSiDURT Table Nil.— Selected Occupations 1901, 1911, and 1931— (contd.) 






Pereent.age of 



i opulatiuu Supported in 

Variation, 

Group 

Xo. 

(K'CrPATION 









1911 to 

1901 to 



1921 

ion 

i 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1 

1 ~ 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

110 

Boat owners, boat men and tow men 

i 

: 25,472 

16,832 

14.800 

+ .51-2 

-4 13-8 

111 

Order 21 Transport by road 

Persons (other than labourers) employed 

i 47,993 

■ 23.838 

9.842 

+ 85-7 

+ 162-3 


on the construction and maintenance of 






112 

roads and bridges 

' Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

.5,754 1 
11.170f 

I 4,019 

1.994 

+ 3211 

■4 lOt-5 

113 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding 







personal servants) connected with iiiech- 
auically driven vehicles including trains) . 

1,013 

1 

! 7.583 

7.195 

+ 60-3 

+ 3 i 

111 

Do. connected with other vehicles 

11,142 ) 

117 

Porters and messengers 

Order 23 Post Office, Teleirraph'and Tele- 

18,371 

13,521 

1 

1 

+ 359 



phone services 

6,060 

1,280 

2.410 

+ 41-6 

+ 77 6 

120 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone 


i 





services 

6.060 

i 4,280 

j 

2.410 

+ 41-6 

+ 77-6 


Sub-Class Y. — Trade 

353,314 

I 285,333 

316,915 

+ 23-8 

— 10-0 

121 

Order 24 Bank managers, money lenders. 







exchange and insurance agents, money 
changers and brokers and their em- 
ployes 

8,234 

9,446 

.8.178 

12'.8 

-4 15-5 

123 

Order 26 Tra<le in piece goods, wool, 







cotton and other textiles 

.”>*), 72fi 

4.5,221 

38.106 

+ 25'1 

-4 18-7 

125 

Order 28 Trade in wood (not firewood) 







cork, bark &c. 

14.847 

9.031 

.3,634 

+ 64-4 

+ 148'5 


Older 32 Hotels, cafes, restaurants, kc. 
Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated watera 

22,769 

23,443 

29.265 

— 2-9 

- 19-9 

129 







and ice 

16,217 

20,218 

26.4U2 

— 19’R 

- 23-4 


Order 33 Other tr.ade in food stuffs 

211.595 

168.703 

153,650 

+ 25’4 

+ 8'4 

131 

Fish dealers 

.54,808 

50.021 

44,258 

+ 9-6 

+ 13-0 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt S: 







, other condiments 

42,723 

27,448 

29.326 

+ 55-7 

6 4 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and 







molasses 

22,352 

15.057 

14,752 

+ 4.8-4 

■4 2-1 

135 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit 







and ai'ccanut sellers 

44.769 

32,783 

29.017 

+ 36-6 

-4 13-0 

136 

Gmin and puUe dealers • 

28.081 

26,528 

24.42,5 

-i- 5' 9 

-f M*6 

137 

Tobacco, opium ganja, A;o.. sellers 

10,870 

9,718 

8.621 

+ 11-9 

+ 12-7 

139 

Dealeis in hay, grass and fodder 

4,948 

5,328 

4.494 

— 7-1 

+ bS-t) 

143 

Order 36 Trade in building materials 







I'stones, plaster, cement, sand, thatch, 
etc.) 

6,104 

5,004 

4,387 

+ 22-0 

+ 14-1 

147 

Order 38 Dealers in fire wood, (charcoal, 







coal, cow dun", etc.) 

6.373 

4,082 

■467 

+ .56-1 

-4 774-1 


Order 40 Trade of other sorts 

14.656 

10,835 

0 ( ,yyu 

-b 35-3 

-81-1 

152 

General store-keepers and shop keepers 







otherwise unspecified 

7,432 

7,300 

I 

64,353 

4- 1 8 

— 7 


8ub Class YI. Public Force 

13,793 

9,289 

8,790 

-4 48-6 

-4 5-7 


Order 41 -Arrav 

6,199 

.5,886 

4,994 

+ 5-3 

-4 17-9 

156 

Aimy tState) 

6,049 

5,771 

1.916 

+ 4.^ 

-4 17-4 


Sub-Class YII. (Order 45) Public 







Administration 

41,404 

32,695 

39,438 

+ 26'6 

— 17'1 

161 

Service of the State 

415 

26,155 

30.321 

- 98-1 

— 13-7 

164 

Village otliciaN and servants other rh.ai. 







watchmen 

fi.225 

6,003 

^ 622 

+ 3 7 

— .ill-1 


Sub-Class YIII Professions and 







Liberal Arts 

142,398 

97,729 

69,360 

4 45-7 

+ 40-9 


Ord( r 4f) Kclieion 

45.2f>3 

33.714 

27.271 

+ :S4 1 

23-6 

165 

Puc'-t- minister'', ccc. 

1.3.744 

7.321 

*h733 

+ '''7-7 

_ < 7 

u;: 

G.itc' 'liists rciidur?. church :iiui ini.'^Mon 







'er\ ce 

5.321 

1.033 

3.267 

+ U 9 

-4 -i.i-l 

I 

'Linplo, burial, buruiia: giou-id servi c, 
pilLTirn coiuLiCtor'- ri' eunu-i'oi - .Ve 

25.617 

21.865 

16, ''1)5 

+ IT 2 

+ J9-1 


Order 17 Law 

1 

8,543 

3.3u^ 

+ 35 5 

4- 6i> 
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CHAPTER XII ^PART I. — OCCUPATIOX 


ScBsiDiARY Table Yll . — Selected Occxii:atio‘ns 1901, 1911 and WHl . — (coucluded). 


Population Supported in 


Percentage of 
Variation, 


OCCUPATION. 


Lawyers of all kinds, including kazis, 
law agents and luukhtiars 

Order 4S Medicine 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including 
dentists, oculists and veterinaiy surgeons 

Order 49 Instruction 

Professors and teachers of all kinds 

Clerks and servants connected with cduca. 
tion 

Order 50 Lcttois and Arts and Sciences 

Architects, surveyors, engineers. Ac. 

Authors, editors. j,,urnalists, aiaists, Ac. 

Music composers and masters. Ac. 

Sub-Class IX Order 61. Persona 
living principally on their in- 
come. Proprietors (other than 
of agricultural land; fund and 
scholarship holders and pen- 
sioners 

Sub-Class X Order 52 Domeatio 
Service 

Cooks, water-carriers, door keepers.Jwatch- 
meu and other iu-door-servants 

Sub-Clasa XI inanfficiently Dea- 
oribed occupations Order S3 
General terms which do not 
indicate a definite occnpatlon 

I Cashiers, accountants, book keepers, clerks 
I and other employes in unspecified offices, 
ware liouscs and sho{ s 
1 Labourers and workmen otherwiee un- 
specified 

Sub-Clasa XII Unproductive 

Order S.'i Beggars, vagrants and prosti- 
tutes 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1911 to 
1921 

1901 to 
1911 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8.343 

5,753 

4,004 

+ 450 

+ 43-7 

25,728 

10,209 

8.303 

■ 

+ 152-0 

+ 22-9 

23,343 

8.692 

7,5:i4 

+ 10.8-0 

+ 15-2 

. 35.779 

26.305 

13.040 

35’7 

4-93-3 

31,395 





4.384 

26.365 

13,040 

+ 35-7 

+ 93-3 

24,113 

18,896 

14.758 

+ 27‘6 

+ 2S-0 

2,llt> 

4.274 

3.479 

— 50*5 

+ 22-8 

9,951 

7,459 

0,009 

+ 33-4 

+ -24-1 

9.287 

7,103 

5,360 

+ 29*7 

+ 33-0 

5,436 

5,716 

3,616 

-4-9 

+ 62-6 

16,632 

15,255 

11,201 

+ 90 

+ 36-2 

. 11,909 

13,683 

10,114 

—13-0 

+ 35*3 

. 464,602 

424,789 

466,891 

+ 7-0 

—9-0 

. 5,490 

6,281 

5,749 

—12-6 

+ 9-2 

448.365 

417,725 

458,421 

+ 7-3 

—8-9 

6,674 

7,619 

5,782 

-12*4 

+ 31-8 

. 6,770 

5.879 

4,081 

—1-9 

+ 25-0 

. 5.770 

5,879 

4,681 

— 1-9 

+ 25-0 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table IX. — Xumbeb of persons employed on Railways, 
Post Office and Irrigation. 

(i) NumOer of persons employed on I8th March 1921 on Railways and 
ill the Irrigation Department. 


CLASS OF persons employed. 


(a) Railways. 


TOTAL PERSONS KHPLOYRD. 
Persons directly employed 

Officers 

Subordi)iates drawing more than Es. 7o per mensem 
Do. from Es. 2U to 75 per mensem 

Do. under Es. 20 per mensem 

Persons indirectly employed. 

Contractors 

Contractors. Regular empk)}-ees 
Coolies 


(h) Irrigation Department. 


TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
Persons directly employed. 

Officers 

Upper sulxu'dinatcs 
Lower Do. 

Clerks 

Peons and other sevx.ints 

Maistrics 

Coolies 

Persons indirectly employed. 

Contractors 

Contractors' regular employees 
Coolies 


European's and 
Anglo Indians. 

Indians. 

11121. 

1 

I mil. 

1921. 

, 1911. 

1 

18 

12 

834 

554 

18 


798 

488 

1 

1 ' 

• . ■ 


13 

4 1 

14 

i) 

4 

7 1 

128 

211 


( 

1 1 

()5tl 

454 

•• 

! 

36 

66 


... ) 

.5 

iyZ 

19 



2i'i 

1.5 

nt. 





3 

753 

3,394 

... 


318 

510 

1 


. 

s 

4 

V 

4 



211 : 

50 

. . 

» »• 

21 

4li 

... 

... 

220 

R'l 

20 


1 

3 1 

o.> 

435 

2,884 

• •• 

3 I 

02 1 

19 



23 ‘ 

7i> 


... 1 

3.50 1 

2,789 


Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph 
Department on the 18th March 1921. 


Post OrncE. Telegkaph Departmext. 





I 

Indians. 






CLASS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

and Anglo- 
Indians. 

British I'ost. 

TruNancore 

Anchal. 

r.uropeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

1 

4 

5 

439 

545 

1,042 1,055 


5 

23 

18 

(1) Post and Telegraphs. 

Supe^^^sing officers including probationary 
Superintendents and Inspectors of Post 
offices and assistant and Deputy Superint- 
endents of Telegraphs and all officers of 


4 

379 

515 

1,040^,055 

i 



23 

18 

higher rank than the-'^e) 

Post Masters including Deputy, assistant. 

... 



2 

8 

9 


... 

... 

... 

Sub and Branch Post Masters 

Signalling establishment, including Warrant 
Officers, non-commissioned Officers. Milit- 



88 

43 

227 

193 

... 

... 


•• 

ary Telegraphists and other employees 
Miscellaneous Agents, School Masters, Station 



... 

51 




O 

4 

6 

Masters etc 

••• 

... 

... 

••• 

6 

• •• 


... 


Clerks of all kinds 

4 

2 

42 

24 

71 

70 



4 

1 

Postmen 

Skilled labour establishment including fore- 
men, Instrument makers. Carpenters, 
Rlacksmiths, Mechanics, Sub-Inspectors, 
Linemen and line riders and other em- 



116 

126 

466 

389 





ployecs ^ * 

Unskilled labour establishments, including 
line coolies, cable guard';, battery-men. 
Telegraph messengers, peons and other 


• •• 


••• 





7 

11 

employees 

Bead establishments coiisi.sting of overseers, 
Runners, clerks, and booking agents, boat- 

• •• 

••• 

1 


... ^ 

1 

6 

... 

1 

1 

••• 


8 

men. syces, coachmen Ixarers and others . 


... 

131 

266 

262 

388 : 

... 


... 1 

... 

(2) Railway Hail Service. 

^Supervising officers including Sujieriatendents 


... i 

1 

... 

3 

1 

2 


' 




and Inspectors of hotting 

••• 

... ! 


... 1 

• •• 

... , 

... 



... 

Clerks of all kinds • j 

... 

... 1 

... 

... ! 

2 


• •a 

... 



Sorters 

Mail guards, mail agents, \auiicons. I’orUTs 



... 

1 


... 




etc. • 1 



60 

27 






• t. 

13) Combined offices. 

... i 

1 , 


* • . 





Signallers • | 

... j 

... , 

GO ' 

4 1 

• •• 

• •• 


... 


• •• 

Messengers and other servants . ; 



23 



• •• 

... 




CHAPTER XII. 

PART II.— FACTORY INDUSTRIES. 


206. Scope and Nature of the Enquiry. — In the Census of 1911, the 

enquiry with regard to the Factory industries of the State was confined to establish- 
ments employing 20 or more persons and the information was returned in a special 
schedule. On the present occasion, the extent and scope of the enquiry were 
extended. All establishments employing 10 or more persons were included and the 
information was collected in 2 schedules one showing the particulars of the direction 
and superior staff together with details regarding the power employed and (in textile 
establishments) the number of looms at work, and the other giving information re- 
garding the inferior staff of workmen, skilled and unskilled. 

207. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics collected in the schedules are 
tabulated and exhibited in the following 7 parts of Imperial Table XXII and in 8 
Subsidiary Tables. 


Imperial Table XXII, Part I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VTI. 


State Summary. 

Distribution by Divisions. 

Industrial establishments classified according to 
the class of Owners and Managers. 

Ca.ste or Race and Birthplace of skilled work- 
men classified according to their Industry and 
Occupation. 

Caste or Race and Birthplace of unskilled 
labourers classified according to the Industry 
in which they are Avorking. 

Details of Power employed : — 

(1) For establishments using Steam, Oil, 

Gas, Water, etc. 

(2) For establishments using Electric Power 

■generated on the Premises. 

(3) F or establishments using Electric Power 

supplied from outside. 

Number of Looms in use in Textile establish- 
ments. 


Subsidiary Table I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 


Distribution of Industries and persons employed. 

Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons in 1911 and 1921. 

Orgiinisation of establishments. 

Place of origin of skilled employes. 

Place of origin of unskilled labour . 

Distribution of certain races in certain industrial 
establishments 


VII. Proportional distribution of adult women and of 
children of each sex in different industries. 

VIII. Distribution of Power. 


208. Number, Classification and Distribution of Industries and 
Number of Persons employed. — The total number of factories from which 
>chedules were received was 327 including 10 Government institutions; and the number 
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NUMBER OF ESTABEISHMENTS IN 


of persons employed in them was 33,829 (22,983 males and 10,846 females). 
Textiles and connected industries have the largest number of estal^lishments, 126, but 
they employ only 9,306 persons, while Growing of special products have the largest 
number of empolyes 17,317, but they number only 11c. Glass and Earthenware 
industries come next mth 36 establishments and 3,357 operatives, followed bv In- 
dustries connected with chemical products numbering 19 and giving work for 1,204 
persons, Industries of luxury amounting to 12 and engaging 813 persons and Food in- 
dustries aggregating 7 and giving means of subsistancj for 237 wcrkmen. Construction 
of means of transport and communication and Production and transmission of phvsical 
forces come at the Ixittom represented by one in each industry employing 49 and 63 per- 
sons respectively, pre- 
ceded by Wood, etc., in- 
dustries numl-iering 4 and 
giving work for 33U la- 
bourers and 6 Metal in- 
dustries run by 1,153 per- 
sons (males 956 and fe- 
males 197). The tabular 
statement given in the 
margin shows the distri- 
bution of the several in- 
dustries among the Ad- 
ministrative Divisions of 
the State. It will be ob- 
served therefrom that 
the Southern Division 
stands first witli the 
largest number of estab- 
lishments, vie., 125 and 
that the Northern Divi- 
sion comes la.st. with 43 
institutions, while the 
Central and the High 
occupy 


Group 

Ncmbek 

Industries 

1 Southern 

1 Ul VI SION 

t 

1 

('entb.\u 
Division j 

! 

Northern 

Division 

i 

HlOH 

lliNGE 

UlVISIo.N 

I 

Growing of special pro- 
ducts 

8 

i 

36 

6 

65 

II i 

Textiles and connected 
industries 

76 

1 

27 1 

23 


VI 

Wood, etc., iudnslries . 

. . 

2 

2 


VII 

Metal industries 

4 

1 

. . 

1 

VIII 

Gjiiss and Earthenware 
industries 

23 i 

11 

2 


IX 

Industries connected 
with chemical pro- 
ducts 

Id 

1 

1 fi 

3 


X 

Food industriei 

1 

1 ^ 

2 

i 

XIV 

Construction of means i 
of transport and com- j 
municatiou 

i 

j 

! 

1 

1 

XV 

Production, application 
and transmission of 
physical forces . ] 




1 

YVI 

Industries of luxuries . 

3 

5 

4 



Total 

' 125 

1 

91 

43 

68 


intermediate places, with 91 and 68 industries, respectively. 


Range Divisions 


209. Variation between 19H and 1921. — Taking the institutions that 
employ 20 or more hands for comparison with those in 1911, it is seen that their total 
number in 1921 tvas 208 against 108 in 1911 showing an increase of 93 per cent, 
and that the number of employes had risen from 14,941 in 1911 to 32,054 in 1921, 
i. e., bv 115 per cent. This increase is shared by all the industries except rice milling 
in which the number of establishment remained the .same as in 1911 and Oil-mills which 
had fallen in number from 12 in 1911 to 7 in 1921. The number of persons employed 
in rice millshad, however, increased from 88 to 114 while ithad fallen from 659 in 1911 
to 641 in 1921 in oil mills. If the number of establishments employing between 10 
and 20 hands is included, the numlier rises from 3 to 5 in rice mills and 7 to 8 in 
oil mills. The industries of Motor transport.s ami Physical forces were newlv 
started in the decade under review. In the absence of figures for institutions em- 
ploying over 10 and below 20 hands for 1911 it is not possil)le to jioint out the 
exact \uriations between 1911 and 1921. That there had been mt increase in rice and 
oil mills, whilst all other industries sliow markeil rise is -worth noting and de- 
mands explanation. IVith respect to rice, it may lie stated that, in as mudt 
as there has been no increase in the output of home grown jiaddy, there is no 
necessity for more mills. From the trade returns it is seen that the (juantity of 
cocoanut oil exported in 1921 shows an increase of 57 per cent, over that exported 
in 1911. According to the Occupation Table, the number of persons engaged in 
oil pressing does not show an increase in proportion to the risi' in the general 
population."^ How is it then possible to export oil exceeding by 57 per cent the 
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([uantity exported ill 1911, with less number of oil mill? and oil pressers, is not 
explicable except on the supposition that the output of oil from each mill is con- 
siderably biyber in this census than in the last one. 

210. Organisation of Establishments. --Out of a total of 327 establishments, 
It) are owned by Government, 102 by Registered Companies and 215 by private 
jiersons. Among the Registered Companies, 88 are directed by Europeans and 
Anolo-Indians. 12 b\- Indians and 2 lyv person< of diiferent races. Of the 215 
private companies, 26 are owned liy Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the rest 
186, by Indians. All the Directors in the 12 Indian Registered Companies are 
the natives of the State. Of the private companies owned by Indians, 179 belong 
to Travancoreaiis and 7 to outsiders. Taking the establishments that employ 20 
or more hands and comj)aring them Avith those of 1911 it is seen that the number 
of establishments owned by Go\'ernment had increased from 5 in 1911 to 6 in 1921, 
and by the Registered Companies from 65 in 1911 to 96 in 1921 Avhile those owned 
b\' private [)ersons had riseji from .‘>8 to 106. Among the Directors of the Re- 
gistered Companies. European and .Vngk)-Indian Directors rose from 50 to 82 while 
Indian Directors fell from 15 to 14. In the privately owned institutions the 
number owned by Europeans and Anglo-Indians has risen from 11 to 22 and that 
by Indians from 27 to 84. 

211. Place of Origin of Skilled Labourers and their Number. — The 

total number of skilled labourers employed in all the institutions was 14,721 (9,514 
males and 5,207 females) of tvliom 9,636 (6,215 males and 3,421 females)/, e., (55 per 
cent are TraAancoreans- Of the rest, more than half were from the Tinnevelly District 
and one-fourth from Madura. Chingleput which is farther away from the State than 
either Cochin or Coimbatore supplied 797 persons against 367 furnished bv Cochin 
and 126 bv Coimbatore. The largest numlier recruited from outside was for Grow- 
ing of special products, for Glass and EartheuAA'are industries and for Industries 
connected Avith chemical jiroducts. Comparing Avith the figures of the last Census, 
the total number of skilled workmen had risen from 3,859 (2,037 males and ],822 
females) in 1911 to 13,847 (8,798 males and 5.049 females) in 1921 or by 263 per 
cent, while TraA'ancoreans had risen from 3.497 to 8,974 or by 156 per cent. 

212. Place of Origin of Unskilled Labourers. — The total number of 
unskilled labourers employed in all the establishments Avas 17,374 (11,748 males and 
5,626 females) of Avhom 9,612 (7.145 males and 2,467 females) are natures of the 
State, giving a percentage of 55A. This is significant, compared Avith the per- 
centage of skilled emj)loyes of Avhom 65 ])er <-ent. are the nath'es of the State. The 
large>t number of outsiders wa> from TinneA-elly 3,727 followed by Madura AA’ith 
1.319 and Coimbatore Avith 691. Chingleput. as in the ca^e of skilled labour, supplied 
(542 persons Avhieh is more than the number suj)plied by Cochin by 612. The re- 
cruitment of outsiders Avas largely for Grow ing of special ])roduets and for Metal in- 
dustries. In establishments employing 20 or more hands the number employed 
in 1921 AA’as 16,651 against 9,902 in lOllshoAving an increase of 69 percent. 

213. Distribution of certain Races or Castes in certain Industrial 
Establishments. — For direction, sujjcrAdsion, and elei'ical A\ork. the Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians employed, number in all the industries. 253 and 
distributed as follows: — Manager.- 107, Supervising Staff 126, Clerical staff 20, 
the corres])onding numbers among the Indians being 1 .481. 239, 534 and 708. Of 
these 1,289 are Travancoreaiis and 192 outsiders. The races and castes of the 
Indians AA’ith their strength are: Hindus 786, Indian Christians 660, Musalmans 
31 and Parsis 4. Europeans are largely represented in the industry of GroAving of 
special products (tea and rubber) .and in Textile and connected industries. In factories 
employing 20 or more hands, the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
had risen from 149 in 1911 to 242 in 1921 {. e., 62 per cent. Avhile that of Indians 
from 1,031 to 1,314, i. e., by only 27 per cent. The notable increase when 
compared AA-ith the figures of 1911 observed, is .among IzhaAais 700 per cent., Nairs 
ISO per cent, and Indian Christians 105 per cent, while Xadars and SaliA’ans 
have entered the field only in this decade. 
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214. Distribution of Adult Women and Children. — Thenumberof adult 
women, male children and female children employed in all the indusrrie.'. wa>^ 3,95-1, 
1,846 and 1,672, respectively. Thenumberof adult women bears a jtroportion of 
399 to every 1,000 adult men while the number of children of both sexes bears a 
proportion of 268 to everj’ 1,000 adult men and women. Children and \\omen are 
chiefly employed in the industries of Growino; of special products (tea and rubber) 
and Textiles and to some extent in Glass and Earthenware and Metal industries. 
Takino- the figures for the industries employing 20 or more hands, it is seen that 
while in 1911 the proportion of adult women to 1.000 adult men was 283 and 
that of children of both sexes to 1,000 adult men and women was 268, in 1921 the 
proportions stood at 392 and 24.5, respectively. These figures indicate that in 1921 
women were more and children less employed than in 1911. 

215. Power Used. — Of a total of -327 industries, mechanical power is used 
only in 113 as shown below; — Steam in 33, Oil in 29, Water in 7, Gas in 22, 
Electricity in 14 and combinations of the above in 8. Taking the industries in the 
order of group, 63 establishments in the Growing of s[)ecial products, 11 in Chemical 
products, 10 in each of the Textiles, Glass and Earthenware industries, 6 in I'ood in- 
dustries, 5 in each of the Metal industry and Industries of luxury and one in each of the 
Wood industry, Con.^truction of moans of transport and cmnmunication, and 
Production, application and transmission of physical forces, are worked with power. 
Of the industries employing 20 or more persons, it is seen that in 1911, 63 
were worked by mechanical power while in 1921, the number was 100. In 1911, 
Electricity tvas used in 4, Steam in 29, Water in 6 and Gas in 1 and combination of 
these in id, while the figures under the corresponding heads for 1921 were 14, 38, 23, 
5 and 20. The total horse power used in the several industrial establishments 
of the State was 3827 and the total number of looms in operation 702. 

SUMMARY AXD SUGGESTIONS. 

216. Summary. — Beginning with the population enumerated, it is found that 
in the last 3 censuses, in which the enumerations were conducted by 3 different agen- 
cies, there has been an uniform increase in population of l>etween 15 and 17 ])er cent. 
The increase has therefore to be taken as normal and as the result of the improvement 
in the state of public health and in the material prosperity of the i)eople. The number 
of towns and the population therein have increased during the decade and the rate of 
increase in population is more in towns than in villages, indicating that people are leav- 
ino- ao-riculture in villages and moving to towns to take to industrial pursuits. The 
intenselv home-loving characteristics of the Indians and religion among the Hindus 
are said’^to be the causes for the small volume of migration among Indians. But they 
do not seem to be the chief ones. That the absence of opportunities and 
facilities and want of incentive for migration are the root causes for the limited 
volume of migration, is proved by the fact that a large number of jiersons had gone 
to Mesopotamia even during the disturbed state of the country on account of the 'ivar 
when they had been offered employments slightly more remunerative than those which 
thev could obtain here. Hinduism is the predominant religion of the State, and 
Christians have increased very rapidly contributing to a fourth of the Christian jiopul- 
ation of India. The increase in the general population is caused not by increased 
production but by diminished wastage, i. e., not by a high birth rate but by a Ioav 
death rate. This is a most satisfactory feature and is an indication of the advance- 
ment of the people. Both in birth rate and infantile mortality there has been a fall 
in the decade. The proportion of females has been decreasing from Census to Census. 
It is found by a special empiiry carried out on a large scale that the vitality of 
mothers has a direct bearing on the .sex of children born and that female children 
increase as the vitality of mothers diminishes. The marital condition has been chang- 
in<T and the numlier of marriages particularly those of infants has been decreasing. 
Education has advanced by rapicl strides Ixith among males and females and the- 
advancement is shared by all religions. The uunflier of schools and school-going 
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children shows remarkable increase. The State occupies in the matter of Public 
Health, Education and Communication.s (roads) a very high place in India. The 
lano-uage of the country is Malayalam and is spoken by a large majority of the people. 
Literacy in Malayalam has also doubled itself during the decade. The number of 
books, periodicals and newspapers has considerably increasel. All the infirmities 
show increase more as the result of accurate enumerations than of any actual 
rise in their incidence. But the large increase observed in blindness among 
persons of school going age and particularly among females, demands con- 
sideration. The caste system obtaining among the Hindus is the result chiefly 
of socio-political conditions of the people and when changes take place in those 
conditions, as was the case during the decade, corresponding changes in the 
caste system also necessarily follow. The condition of the untouchables has much 
improved and distance pollution has practically disappeared. The report ends with 
the consideration of the occupation of the people. People are leaving agricul- 
tural occupations, particularly those connected with paddy cultivation, and resorting 
to the cultivation of commercial crops and to industry and trade. The appendices 
show that the condition of cattle has been deteriorating, that demand for labour 
has been increasing and is not being sufficiently met and that children are put 
to schools largely uistead of being sent to work. The volume of internal trade, 
the value of transactions in markets and lastly the average value of property owned 
by people have been enquired into and estimated. 

217. Suggestions for the Future. — The report not only sets forth the 
conditions, economic, social, etc., of the people, but also indicates suggestions 

for the future, tending to the improvement of their conditions, ancl it is 

necessary, nay, even expected that they should be noticed. The increase in population 

is found to be the result of lowered death rate which stands at 20 per 

mille. Though this is the lowest rate in India, still it admits of further reduction. 
As spread of education and postponement and limitation of marriages result in a 
diminished birth rate, all deaths from preventible causes should be stopped to ensure 
the preservation of the race. Though it may not be possible to bring the death rate 
to the irreducible minimum of about 9 per mille and thus to increase the span of life 
to 120 years, the limit of human life according to Western and Eastern beliefs, 
nor even to prevent premature and still births by the institution of maternity allo- 
wances, free examination of women for constitutional diseases, etc,, now in' voo’ue 
in European countries, it is at present within practical politics to reduce the death 
rate to 14 or 15 per mille, the rate obtaining in the Western countries, by reducino' 
the number of deaths from preventible diseases. For this purpose, Public Health in 
Municipal towns should be improved on sound and well-directed lines, populous 
Villages should be provided with Conservancy staffs, Vital Statistics registra- 
tion particularly in rural areas should be improved and Markets in this 
State which are very numerous unlike in other parts of India, and which on 
account of the large number of persons that collect there, form the chief 
source of infection and means of the spread of infectious diseases, should receive 
attention in respect of their sanitation and control. Medical inspection of School 
children and arrangements for the provision of midday meals to poor stu- 
dents for whom it is inconvenient to go home for their meals and return durino- the 
interval allowed for tiffin, have become necessarjn The need for improvement of a'a’i- 
cnlture and industries demands early attention. The output of home grown paddy, in 
spite of the increase in the area brought under cultivation and the extension of irrio-a- 
tion facihties, has been going down chiefly on account of the scarcity of and difiiculty in 
securing the usual green leaf manure, the deterioration of cattle, the chief motive 
power for cultivation and the dearness of manual labour. The time has come for this 
State, as in other progressive countries for the replacement and supplemen- 
tation of manual labour by machinery. Before its introduction and as preliminary to 
it, the chief obstacles .standing in its way, v'>z., the smallness of the size of the hold- 
ings and their fragmentation, require removal. This can be done only in the next 
Settlement operations, by taking measures for the con.solidation and adjustment of 
holdings. Investment of capital and organised working have to be encourogaed and 
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helped by co-operation. As sufficient land fit for paddy cultivation is available 
in the State, it only requires intensive cultivation on improved methods to 
produce sufficient quantity of food stuffs to satisfy the needs of the people. Lastly 
un up-to-date Department of Statistics has become a desideratum and it must be en- 
trusted with the undertaking of the decennial Census operations. In the interval, 
it will have to take economic survey of certain typical villages in the State and collect 
find publish annually all kinds of statistics, agricultural, industrial, commercial and 
vital. 



CHAPTER XII. PART II, — ^FACTORY IXDCSTKIES. 

:>L BSii:)iARY Table l,-~-‘Distribution of Industries and persons employed. 
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Subsidiary Table il.— Particulars of establishniei)i'< employing 
20 and more persons in 1911 and 1921, 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Particulars of establishments employing 
20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921 . 
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SuBSiDiARY Table III . — Organisation of Establishments 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Flace of origin of skilled employes. 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Place of origin of Unskilled labourers. 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Distribution of certain races in certain industrial 

Establishments. 
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CHAPTEB XII. PAKT II. — FACTORY INDUSTRIES 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Propoi-tional distrihution of adult women and children 

of each sex in difierent industi-ies. 
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Subsidiary Table Vlll . — Distribution (f power. 
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APPENDIX I. 


NOX-FACTORY OR COTTAGE IXDUSTRIES. 

Nature and Scope of the Enquiry. — For the Faclory Indu.-^trial Census, 
only industrip.s conducted in establishments em]>!ovinii- 10 or more pGrson^ were 
taken. As, in Travancore. like the rest of India, rhere are veiy few fact' rics em- 
ploying- large number of persons, and as a great majority of tli ■ industries are 
conducted at home, it Avas thought necessary to em pure into the condition of home- 
industries. The term ‘Industry’ is emplo\ ed in its com]>rehensi\-e sen.re of 'pro- 
duc^-ive occupation, agricultural or nou-agricultural.’ Special schedule-, with 
instructions for tilling them in, and a list of industries as given in Statement I 
appended hereto, were draAvn up and the Avork of conducting the eiKpiirv and tilling in 
the schedules Avas entrusted to the enumerators a])pointed for the preliminary enumer- 
ation. The non-factory industrial schedules contain more columns than the ordinary 
Census schedules, and enquiries ha\-e to be made' under each column in more d'dail 
than they are required in the preliminary enumeration. To do this woi lc along with 
the preliminary enumeration is not, therefore, a satisfactory procedure. This work 
has no imperial concern ; and as it is not possible to bestoAv as much attention and 
cure to it as are })aid to the Census proper, Avithin the limited time allowe d, th.o figures 
collected cannot be complete and accurate. Under the existing organi.-ation, there 
is no fetter Avay of doing the AA-ork, but, when a permanent Department of .Statistics is 
oro-anised. the Avork could be entrusted to it to be done during the intereensal period. 
SeA'eral Industries such as pounding of rice, making of and beaten rice, 
cultiA'ation of betel A-ines, market gardening, manufacture of copper and_ brass A'essels, 
etc., ha\-e not been cn(]uired into and Statistics collected. The figures collect- 
ed are therefore taken as a basis — rather an apology for it — and they :u’e largely 
supplemented by information gathered from other sources. 

2. Paddy. — Paddy is the staple article of food of the country. Its output 
is found sufficient to meet in full the demand of only about 40 })er cent, of the 
population. The UA-erage annual (quantity imported durir.g tin- la>t decade wa- sufficient 
to satisfy the needs of al)out 10 per cent, of the people. The remaining .'>0 per cent, 
have had to be satisfied mainly with tapioca- From the average yield per acre, the 
paddy produced in the State comes to 4.0.'4,,s.o6 tons. At Re. 1 and annas 4 per 2 )ara. 
the value of the total output works at Rs. 71..549,000. Unlike in other jiarts of 
India, fish and jack largely enter into the dietary of the peojfie here. 

3. Pepper. — Pej^per, with coc«uiut, contributes chieily to the wealth of 
TraA’ancore. The area under pepper cultiA-ation is 4S,763 acres. Besides this, in 
the o-ardens of almost all houses in the Central and XYrth Travancore and in 
some of the tea estates, the vine is grown. The total output is found to be 4(1.690 
candies. Of this, 39.355 are exported and the balance is consumed locally, and their 
total Amlue amounts to Rs. 14.069,000. 

4. Ginger. — This is largely used by people here ; and its dried A-aiietv forms 
one of the ingredients of the ‘ Chukku '\’elia-m’ (water in Avhich ginger i- boiled) 
used bv peqde for <lrinking. in the place of ordinary Avater. which, in the 
porous laterite soil of the State'^ is liable to contamination. The fundamental object 
of usino- the preparation does not seem to be so much to get the benefit of the 
action of the ingredient itself a.- to en-ure the lioiling of Avater : and. since, 
to the ordinarA’ j^eople, the importance of remoA'ing contamination by mere boiling 
would not appeal, the preparation of chukku A'ellam seems to haAe been prescribed. 
Similar practices are said to be obtaining in other part- of India and in other 
countries!^ The total quantity of ginger produced in the State i'-; estimated at 
102 963 cAA-ts. of Avhich 81,547 cwts. are exported. The total value comes to 
Rs. 1,588,000. 
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5. Tapioca. — 'Tapioca, the cultivation of which was introduced in the State 
bv one of the scions of the Royal House, finds favourable ground in the un- 
irrigated poor laterite soil wliich predominates in the State. As its culti- 
vation is cheaper and less troublesome than that of paddy, people have taken to 
it largely. It is gradually replacing paddy and is grown in quantity sufficient to 
meet"fully the needs of about half the population. It is cultivated on an area ex- 
tending over 404,100 acres. The yield, on an average, comes to 2 tons per acre and 
the total annual output for the last decade might be valued at Rs. 30,172,000. 

6. Cocoanut and Oil. — “Kerala” in which is included this State takes its 
name from “Keram” (Cocoanut) the chief product of the country. The two banks 
of the Backwaters which extend from north to south along the coast afford favour- 
able soil for its cultivation. Almost every part of the tree has its use. The nuts 
take the place of milk in the dietary of the majority of the people. The oil is used 
for cooking, anointing and lighting. There are very few houses in the State which 
do not grow cocoanut in the gardens attached to them. Besides, 456,000 acres 
of land are used solely for its cultivation. Excluding the nuts, oil, copra and punnac 
valued at Rs. 361,372,000 and exported, the price of cocoanuts locally consumed as 
nut and oil comes to Rs. 32,841,000. 

7- Coir making. — Making coir from cocoanut husks is the chief occupation 
of the Izhavas, who are said to have brought into this State from Ceylon cocoanut 
and its cultivation. The fil)re and yarn are made in cottages. Matting and mats 
are manufactured in factories. Most of the houses in the State being thatched ones, 
a very large quantity of yarn is used for thatching. Leaving a margin for wastage, 
the cocoanuts produced in the State are estimated to yield 1.280,947 cwts. of coir, 
and the value of the yield, excluding that of fibre, mats and matting exported, works 
at Rs. 19,214,000. 

8. Toddy. — Intimately connected with cocoanut comes toddy, for the tapping 
of which about 63,262 cocoanut trees, excludmg 11,787 palmyras and 17,716 sago 
palms, were leased out in 1921. The value of toddy produced from these trees and 
consumed by the people works at Rs. 2,087,000. The occupation of toddy drawing 
wdiich was chiefly confined to the Izhavas and Shanars of the State is loosing its 
prestige as the result of the anti-drinking agitation, and these castes are gradually 
withdrawing from it. The trees leased for tapping which Avould have yielded whole- 
some cocoanuts, to the value of Rs. 81,000, yields unwholesome and noxious toddy 
to the value of Rs. 1,215,000, /. e., 15 times the value of cocoanut. !I 

9- Jaggery and Molasses. — Making some allowance for the quantity used 
by the people who take coffee and tea, the whcde of the palmy'ra jattgery or 
Karuppatty and molasses produced in the country is exported, and they^ maybe 
waluedatRs. 1,500,000. , Karuppatty is manufactured from sweet toddy for which 
11,787 palmy’ra trees were leased out in 1921. 

10. Mats, Baskets and Thatches.— Mats are made of different sub- 
stances for different uses in different places. In South Travancoie, they are made of 
grass and palmyra leaves, those made of the former being used chiefly for bed and 
those of the latter for packing. In Central Travancore. mats are made of screw 
pine leaves and used for bed. in the mountainous regions bamboos are utilised for 
making mats, baskets and boxes and cane is used for making boxes and chairs. That- 
ching for houses is made mostly from cocoanut cadjans and to a small extent, from 
palmyra leaves. As the majority of houses, particularly in the rural areas, are 
thatched ones, the quantity of thatching required is enormous and is wholly met by 
the cocoanut and other palms of the State. The value of these industries works at 
Rs. 10,474,000. 

11. Arecanuts. — Arecanuts are largely consumed in the State. Unlike 
those on the other side of the Ghauts who chew only dried nuts with betel, the people 
here use ripe fresh nuts which are also preserved in water The unripe fruits are 
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cut and dried and exported and the value of the exports alone is Rs. 564,000. The 
value of +he total yield may be estimated at Rs. 920,000, calculating from the 
number of trees in the State. 

i 2. Pottery, Bricks and Tiles. — The clay available in the country is 
not suitable for making pots used for household purposes. The pots made here are 
heavy. Lighter and more durable ones are imported from the Tinnevelly District. 
The roofing and flooring tiles are chiefly manufactured in factories of which there are 
large numbers in the State. The fine clay in the beds of some rivers and lakes forms 
a good material for making high class tiles. Besides the big factories, there are 
several kilns in the State where bricks and inferior kind of flooring tiles are made. 
No correct figures are available for them. Except the walls of fishermen huts which 
are generally built of sandstone or bamboo thatches, the walls of the houses of other 
people are made of either mud, laterite or bricks. Fireburnt bricks are coming into 
common use in the construction of houses of well-to-do persons. The value of pot- 
tery, bricks and tiles may be put down roughly at Rs. 500,000. 

13. Leather Works. — Except for making sandals used chiefly by per- 
sons in South Travancore and for harnesses, leather is not of much use in the State. 
People in the northern parts of the State use wooden sandals. Almost all the avail- 
able skin and hides are exported and the value of the ex[)ort is Rs. 181,175. 
Setting the value of locally consumed leather at lis. 20,000, the total value of leather 
produced in the State comes to Rs. 201, 175. 

14. Dairying. — As stated elsewhere, oocoanut is used in the place of milk 
and its products. The condition of cattle in the State is unsatisfactory and that ol 
milch cows more so. The total quantity of milk produced per day is 33,883 gallons, 
which works at Rs. 5,553,000 per annum. The ghee required is imported. A por- 
tion of the available milk is converted into curd and butter. But the (luantity so 
converted is very little. 

15. Fishing. — The Sea and Backwaters of the State abound in fishes 
which largely enter into the dietary of the people. Strict vegetarians are few in the 
State, and a large majority of the people use fish. The value of fish exported in 1921 
was Rs.l, 670,000 and that of the quantity consumed locally may be estimated at Rs. 
1,389,000 giving a total value of Rs. 3,059,000. 

16. Weaving. — The females of the State, in a large majority of cases, use 
white cloths unlike those on the other side of the Ghauts who wear coloured ones. 
The wearing apparel consists of a waist cloth of 4 yards long and an upper cloth. 
The males also use two cloths but the one for the waist measures about 2 yards. For 
waist cloths, mulls of foreign manufacture are usually used by well-to-do persons but 
locally made ones are utilised for upper cloths. Cloths manufactured in the State are 
exported to other parts of India and to Burma and Ceylon also and the value of the 
export was Rs. 202,462 in 1921. Besides the piece goods imported by sea for which 
fio-ures are available in the Trade Returns, a large quantity is obtained from the adjoin- 
ing districts, for which no complete figures are published. Assuming that the value of 
gwcls thus imported equals that of the quantity exported, the value of cloth manu- 
factured in the State for local use may be put down at Rs. 17,825,000. In addition 
to 354 looms in factories, 6,329 looms are said to be working in cottages. The num- 
ber is far below the actual. 

17. Other Sundry Articles. — Other articles produced here are tamarind, 
lemon grass oil, etc., and their export value is given as Rs. 10,169,011. 

18. Garden Productions. — Several garden products such as yams, bana- 
nas etc. are cultivated and some are also exported to other parts of India. Figures 
are* not available for them. But, from the value of the transactions made in the 
markets of the State, given in Appendix IV, in which that of pepper, tapioca, cattle 
and pots are slso included, the value of garden products may be estimated at 
50 per cent, of that of the total market transactions or Rs. 17,623,990. 
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Statement I. — Non-Factory Industrial Schedule. 



Station Date De.>i{niatiori Sijtnature. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING THE .SCHEDULE. 


('nlumn 1 . Here enter the Censusjmmber of the hou^'O or building where any of the occupations entered in tlie 
list of industries, i.s followed 

Note — Persons working in factories such as oil-mill, cotton-mill, mine, tile-mauufactory, etc., where there are 
more than 10 person.s employed, should not be included in this Schedule though they may be living in that houso or lie- 
longing to it. The names of such person.s will be returned in the Factory Schedule. 

If a family is engaged in more than one of the productive occupations given in the list all those occupations 
should be entered in the Schedule Si-riatim. 

Column 3. If in one family, there be persons engaged in different occupations, the name of each such occupa- 
tion should be entered in this Column one below another, the persons working in each industry being entered opposite 
to each . 

Colunuih 5 and 0. In the case of the members of the family following different occupations, these columns need 
bi.' filled up only for the occuimtion followed by the family head. 

Coluiniif! 11 and 12. The information under these columns should be ascertained with special care from the party 
concerned who should be distinctly informed that the object of collectiug these jiarticulars is merely one of statistical 
interest and no other. 

The quantity as measured in weight, measure or number, should be entered in column 11. and the money value 
according to the market rate obtaining at the time c.xpresscd in Rupees, should be entered in column 12 Round figures 
alone need be given. 

Column). 13 and 14- The places to which the articles arc sent for sale should be entered in these columns. 

Column) 15 und> 16. The place or ))laces from which the materials for making the articles concerned in the in- 
dustry are obtained, are to be noted in these columns. 

Column) 17 and IS. The extent of the land must be expressed in acre and cent approximately. “'VVet'' cultiva- 
tion refers to rice cultivation whether in wet land or dry land. All other cultivations should be regaided as “dry". 

Column 21. By ‘'enuntry loom,” is meant the non-fly shuttle loorausedby profe.ssional weavers from time im- 
memorial. How many of such looms are used in each home .should be entered in this column. 

Column 22. TTie new loom leferred to is the modern fly shuttle loom introduced in recent timo.s. worked in a pit 
or attached to a wooden frame. 

Column 24. “Quantity of Yarn”. The quantity .should be expressed in weight. 

N. B. If column (3) does not contain Agriculture or Weaving then columns IT and IS or 19 to 22 need not be 
tilled in. 

LIST OF INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture of all kinds (cereals, pulses, cocoanut, aiwanut. ginger, pepper, tapioca, cotton, tea. coffee, rubber, 
etc., ) ; [siddy husking; ginning and spinning; oil prcs.siiig: fish catching and curing; cattle breeding and dairy farming; 
working in tiles, pottery and other earthenware; work in coir, hemp, net, sack and fibre industries of all kinds; husking 
and lieating cocoanuts; furniture and tool making; working in hides, leather, bones and horns; Working in brass, copper, 
bell-mctal. tin. zinc, lead, iron and steel; making of baskets, mats, etc., in reeds, bamboo or rattan, etc., weaving; jaggerv 
boiling, toddy diawing; sweet toddy drawing; sugar cane pressing; manufacture of sugar c.ane jaggery commonly called 
molasses. 

Statement II. — Showing the value of the Products of Rome Industry. 


Serial 

Number. 

Item. 

Value of the Products in 
tilt tusrands of Rupees. 

1 

Paddy ... 

• •• 


71,3.60 

2 

Topioea 

• •• 


30.172 

3 

Pejiper 

• •• 


14.069 

4 

Ginger 


»»> 

1..688 

b 

Cocoanut and its products and oil 

• •• 


32.841 

6 

Toddy 

• •• 


2,087 

7 

.Jaggery and Molasses ... 

• • « 

• •• 

1.300 

8 

Coir and Yarn ... 



19.214 

9 

Arecanut 



919 

10 

Tamarind ... 



750 

11 

Dairying ... 



.6,353 

12 

Fishing 


• •• 

3,059 

13 

Weaving ... 


• •• 

17,825 

14 

Mat, Thatches and Basket 

... 


10,474 

lb 

Pottery and Tiles 

... 


500 

16 

Skin and Leather 


• •• 

200 

17 

Garden Products 



17,623 

IH 

Other Products ... 

... 


10,109 


Total 

• •• 

... 

240,033 


APPENDIX II. 


Cattle Census. 

Object and /Method of taking the Census. — Cattle being the chief 
motive power in this Stiite for agricultural operations, a Census of Cattle was taken 
this time along with the General Enumeration, as was done on the last occasion. The 
Kevenue agency in rural areas and the Municipal staff in towns were reijuired to take 
this Census when they att-nded to House Listing and House Numbering in connec- 
tion with the General Census. The work was commenced in August and completed 
in November, 1920. The results of the Census are exhibited in Statement I annexed. 

2. Variation Between 1911 and 1921. — Compared with the figures of 
the last Census, a decrease of 7 per cent, is observed in the total number of cattle. 
Deducting the number of sheep, cows, calves and she-bnffaloes which are not used 
for draught, the number of heads of cattle available for agricultural operations 
was 341,700 in 1921 ag.iinst 356,482 in 1911, showing a decrease of 4 per cent. 
There are in the State, accordng to the latest Administration Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 7,443 spring carts and 16,176 loading carts. The spring cart 
bulls are not generally used for ploughing though, in most cases, loading cart bulls 
are so utilised. Taking that 25 per cent, of the latter and the whole of the former ’ 
are used for carts alone, the number actually available for ploughing comes 
to 318,276. The cA^'r/X'a/ and A'uyn/ reclaimed lands am not generally ploughed, but 
236,169 acres of wet lands in the State are cropped twice in a year. Setting one 
against the other, the extent of land requiring ploughing works at 648,610 acres. 
The heads of cattle available for ploughing are only 318,726 giving, on an average, 
one pair of bulls for 4 acres. The Director of Agriculture states that 3 pairs of 
bulls, each working for 5 to 6 hours a day, are required for ploughing once one acre 
of land, and that 6 to 8 such ploughings are necessary for sowing. Taking one 
month as the period within which the ploughing has to be completed, for 4 acres of 
land, 3 pairs of bulls are necessary, and the number available in the State is just 
below one-third of what is actually rec^uired. In Madras, one pair of bulls is required 
for ploughing 4 acres of land, but the fields are not ploughed 6 to 8 times. Coming 
to ploughs, it is seen that, according! to the report of the Director of Agriculture, 
there are 221,218 ploughs in the State. At the rate of 3 ploughs for every 4 acres, 
the number required for ploughing wet lands is 486,457. The number available 
is thus appreciably below one-half of the actual requirements. 

3. Cows, Sheep and 5he-BuffaIoes. — The fall in the number of cows, 
she-buffaloes and sheep amounts to 37 per cent. It is doubtful whether the number 
of sheep and goats counted in this Census is correct as it is extremely low. Though 
cows, she-butfaloes and sheep are not required for agricultural operations, their 
droppings are extensively used as manure and the fall in their number has thus a 
detrimental effect on agriculture. In the absence of provision in the waste land rules 
previous to 1921, for the reservation of lands on the borders of paddy fields to plant 
and grow trees, the green leaves of Avhich are used as manure, much difficulty was 
felt in the decade under review for procuring sufficient manure leaves and this had 
contributed partly to the fall in the yield of paddy. The deficiency in cowdung was 
another important cause for the fall. 

4. Milk Supply. — Cows and she-buffaloes chiefly supply the milk required 
for the people. Assuming that one-third of their number is old, or young or sterile 
and half the remaining is dry, the number of milking cows and she-buffaloes may be put 
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downat 111,824. Taking that each cow yields one edangali (two -sevenths of agallon) 
and each she-buffalo 2 edangalies (four-sevenths of a gallon) of milk per daj, the total 
quantity drawn in a day is about 33,83.3 gallons ; and, if, with this quantity, the 
whole population has to be served, each person will get about one and a half ounce 
of milk per day, while, in India, one-fourth pint is available per head in place of 
2 pints actually required for Indians, whose diet consists chiefl}- of vegetables. But, 
as in this State cocoanut takes the place of milk and its products supply the wants 
of the people, the majority are not very paticular about milk. Further, it is 
onlv for rice food, milk and its products are needed, and as tapioca is largely used in 
thi^ State in place of rice, the necessity for milk is not much felt. 

5. Breeding and maintenance of Cattle. — The Director of Agriculture 
reports that deterioration of cattle in the State is due to the want of natural fodder 
and the indifference on the part of the people in the matter of maintenance and breed- 
ing of cattle. All the Tahsildans and Municipal Presidents who were asked to 
enquire al)out the condition of eattle have also e.vpressed similar opinion and 
there can be no doubt about its correctness. But they are only immediate causes 
and they do not take us any further than from where we Avere before. The root cause 
must be searched for and enquired into, and the reasons for the indifference of the 
people in this respect should be traced. It can only be due to the absence of need for 
investing money on the purchase of cattle and maintaining them. It has been already 
pointed out, that the demand for milk and its products is not so pressing here a.s 
in other parts of India, inasmuch as cocoanut serves the purpose of the milk. As 
stated in a pre\ ious chapter, tapioca is extensively cultivated in the State and is re- 

' placing rice among the poorer classes. The poor and unirrigated soil in the State is 
suitable for the culti\ ation of this crop. Unlike in the ctise of paddy, ploughing is 
not indispensable for the cultivation of tapioca. The necessity, therefore, of investing 
capital for the purchase of cattle and maintaining them throughout the year, though 
their use is actually required only for alxjut 3 or 4 months in the year, does not arise. 
The chief fodder for cattle Is paddy straAV, and, unless paddy is grown largely, there 
will not be much of straw. Paddy cultivation and cattle breeding are thus inter- 
dependant, and the fall in the one clauses the fall in the other. 

6. Statistics of the Agricultural Department. — The statistics of 
animals treated in Veterinary Hospitals, the number enumerated, etc., as compiled 
from the figures given in the Administration Keport of the Agricultural Department 
are exhibited in Statement II annexed hereto. It avUI be seen therefrom that, there 
is appreciable difference between the numljer given in the Census returns and that 
furnished in the Administration Keport. But, as in the report, calves are not 
shoAvn separately from coavs and buffaloes, it is not possible to say Avhere the differ- 
ence is great. Further, the figures for the Administration Keport AA'ere collected at 
the end of the year, Avhile the Cattle Census aaws taken at the beginning, and this 
may in a Avay account for the difference. The decrease observed in the number of 
sheep and goats censused, as compared Avith their number in the Administration 
report, is too great to admit of any proper explanation. For 8 years in the last de- 
cade, some disease or other had been prevailing in an epidemic form, causing mort- 
ality among cattle, and this might ha\'e partly contributed to the fall in their 
number. 

7. Veterinary Hospitals and Cattle Farms.— The number of institu- 
tions for treatment of diseases among cattle rose from 3 at the beginning of the de- 
cade to 11 at its close. On an average, 6,580 animals have been treated per annum. 
The number of farms where experiments and demonstrations of cattle breeding are 
conducted rose from 1 in 1911 to 3 in 1921. It is said that arrangements have been 
made for aAAarding grants to pri\'ate persons for good breeding and proper main- 
tenance of cattle and that the people are evincing interest in the work. The results 
of the steps taken can be treated only in the next Census Keport. 
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Statement I. — Showing the results of the Census of Cattle taken 

in 1911 and 1921. 


YEAR OF 
CENSUS. 

J 

1 

j 

X' 1 1 Xumber 

dumber' - , ,, 

4 ; , ,, ; of hulj* 
of bulls. , 

! cal\cs. 

1 

i i 

1 
! 

Number 
of Cows. 

; Number 
! of Oow- 
1 calves, 
j 

i 

1 

Number 
of He- 
buffaloe?. 

Number 
of He- 
buff;i!o- 
calvej?. 

Number 
of She- 
. buffaloes. 

Number 
of She- 
buffalo- 
calves. 

i 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

1 

Total. 

1 

Remarks, 

1911 

295.855 f 72.011 j 

314.889 

123,293 

60,627 

6.036 

20.683 

t 

6.497 i 

( 

i 

205.471 

1,10.5.362 


1921 ■ 1 

i 

280,931 ^ 84,02(1 

311,176 

125,754 

60.769 

0,665 

19.298 

1 

1 

5,774 ( 

133.215 

1,026,608 


Variation . 

— 14,924 i+ 12,015 1 

• 1 ' ' 

—3.713 

+ 2,461 1 

+ 142 

—371 

— 1,385 

- 723 1 

f 

—72,256 

— 78.754 



Statement II. — Shoicing the Agrkidtural Live Stock and the number of animals 
treated as per Administration Reports of the Agricultural Department 

from 1911 to 1921. 


YEAR. 

[ 

1 

Number 

of 

bullocks. 

1 

1 

i 

! Number 
j of Cows. 

j 

Number : Number 
of He- 1 of 8he- 
buffaloes. buffaloes 

1 ! 

1 1 

Number 
of Sheep 
au(4 
Goats. 

Number 
of Hos- 
pitaK 

i 

1 

; Number 

i 

1 Dispen- 
; sarics. 

1 

Number 
of Cattle 
Farms 
(Breed- 
ing). 

I 

1 

I Number 
1 of 

1 animals 

1 treated. 

f 

1 

Remarks. 

1911 - 12 . 

306.370 

1 

316.647 

73,905 

i 43.040 

187.939 

3 

t 

1 

3.906 

1 

1 

Epidemic. 

1912-13 . 

311.291 

321.(.)68 

76,114 

46.798 
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APPEND IX. 111. 

Labour Census. 

Necessity for the Census. — The decade under review is characterised among 
other activities, hy rise in the price of articles all round which has affected 
labour considerably. In order to find out the distribution of labour among the 
several departments of human activities and to collect information on the material 
condition of labouring classes, the present enquiry was instituted. The enquiry to be 
useful and satisfactory should be made leisurely during intercensal period and not 
hurriedly along with the populational Census and intensive study should be made of 
certain establishments. However, recognising the importance of such an enquiry, a 
first attempt was made towards it with the information made available at this Census. 

2. Scope and Nature of the Enquiry, — In order to collect information from 
all sources which employ labour, the Managers of Factories employing more than IV) 
persons, the Tahsildars, the Presidents of Municipalities and the Heads of several 
Departments where labour is employed, were requested to supply information in sche- 
dules specially drawn up for the purpose. The enquiry was required to be made 
under ten main heads, and, under each head, were given the points on which inform- 
ation was to be collected. The main heads and the questions under each, are as 
follows: — 

I. Description and Name of Establishment. 

li. Operatives. 

Total No. Male, Female, Hindu, Muhammadan, Christian, Others, Travancore- 
ans, Outsiders, Skilled, and Unskilled, 

HI, Whether employment is permanent, seasonal or periodical in each case. 

IV. Demand for labour. 

1. Is there any increase or decrease in the demand for labour during 

the decade? “ 

2. For what kind of work is the labour in much demand? 

3. Is the demand met adequately.? 

4. What are the hours of labour? 

5. Is there any attempt to reduce the number of working hours ? 

V. Density and overcrowding in cooly lines. 

1. Are there separate quarters for the coolies? 

2. What is the area of each hou.se on an averao'e^ 

O 

3. How many. rooms are there in each? 

4. Are there separate rooms for males and females? 

5. How many persons live in a house? 

VI. Condition of female labour. 

1. Type of women employed. 

2. Kind of work done by them and hours of work. 

3. Arrangements made regarding maternity. 

4. Birth-rate among women. 

5. Comparative rates of wages among men and women. 

6. How far are women replacing men in different industrial occu 
pations ? 

7. Social position and reputation of female workers. 
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VJI. Influence ot Caste and Religiou on industrial development. 

1 . The effect of industrialisation, 

(a) on caste feeling, 

(b) on the mode of life, and 

(c) on character and emplo 3 ’ment of leisure. 

2. The extent to -which the industrial classes retain their traditional 
occupation. 

3. The social position of factory -workers, compared with home work- 

ers (as shown by changes of custom, formation of sub-castes, in- 
termarriages, etc.). 

VlII. Movements of Labour. 

1. Are there any movements of labour from one particular place to 
another particular place? 

2. Whether the movements are seasonal, periodical or permanent. 

3. How far the movements respond to the varying demands of em- 
ployment ? 

4- How far are they spontaneous and how far are they the re- 
sults of organization or recruitment? 

5. What are the general conditions under which the recruitment 
takes place? 

6. The extent to which the labour is permanently or temporarily 
attached to any particular contractor and the general efficiency of 
this form of organization. 

IX. Rise of Wages. 

1. How far is there correspondence between wages and prices? 

2. What is the effect of the rise in wages on the conditions of in- 
dustry and the general economic condition of the labouring classes? 

3. To what extent has this increased prosperity of the labouring 
classes tended to raise their standard of life and improve their 
general condition? 

4. To what extent has the surplus been devoted to the improvement 
of their mode of life, the education of their children and so forth? 

5. To what extent has it resulted in a desire to better themselves or 
their children by exchanging their present occupation for cultiv- 
ation or some other more ambitious form of livelihood? 

X. Labour organization. 

1. Has there been any strikes in the establishment durhig the last de- 
cade; how many times and how often? 

2. Is there any organization of labour and if so, is it permanent and 
likely to spread? 

3. Where is the seat of authority and to what extent does the motive 
power come from within or without ? 

4. Do these organized movements of labour react in any way on the 
structure of caste and are they influenced by caste sanctions ? 

5. Do they tend to strengthen or relax the bonds of caste and if 
the latter, to what extent does the domination of caste giv^e way 
to new authority ? 

Out of a total of 327 factories which employ 10 or more hands, only 313 returned 
the schedules completely filled in. In some schedules several questions were left un- 
answered, and, in others, the answers given were contradictory to one another. The 
result cannot, therefoie, be considered satisfactory, but it can be taken as showin^^ 
the o-eneral trend of the economic condition of labour. 
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3. Description and Name of Establishment.— According to the ache- 
doles received the number of operatives was 45,997 (males 31,684 and females 14,313 ). 
Of these 22,746 were skilled and 23,251 unskilled. The number of Travancoreans 
among them was 32,013. The employment w^as permanent in 309 and periodieal or 
seasonal in 4. 

4. Demand for Labour. — The increase in the demand for labour is un- 
versal. It is satisfactorily met in the tea and rubber estates of the hills where em- 
ployment is permanent and Avhere labour is recruited chiefly from outside Travan- 
eore. In the plains and in the institutions where the establishment is periodical, 
difficulty is experienced in meeting the increased demand. The hours of labour are,, 
in the hills from 6 a. m. to 4 p. m. with a recess of half to one hour, and, in, 
other places, from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. A\Tth a recess of an hour in the afternoon^ 
There is no attempt to reduce the number of Avorking hours except in temporary 
employments in plains Avhere labour turns up for work rather late in mornings. 

5. Density and Overcrowding in Cooly Lines. — ^Except in the tea 

and rubber estates in the hills, Avhere coolies are recruited mostly from outside the 
State, no accommodation is provided for them. In the cooly lines of the estates, each 
room measures on an average 12 ft. by 10 ft, Avith a separate kitchen, in most cases; and 
tAA’o families are accommodated in it. Taking 3 as the lowest number of members 
constituting a family, 120 sq. feet are aA'ailable for 6 persons, i. e., 20 sq. ft. for each. 

6. Condition of Female Labour. — Most of the unskilled operatives are 
of lower classes of society. All kinds of AA'ork AA’hich do not require muscular energy 
are done by AA'omen, particularly those AA’hich are tedious and require sustained labour, 
such as weeding, plucking, etc. The hours of attendance are the same for both males and 
females. The Avages of females in the tea estates are regulated by the quantity of 
AA’ork turned out by them and they sometimes earn more than males. In the tea 
estates of the hills, males are given on an average 6 annas per day and females 
4 annas; but they sometimes earn 12 annas to 1 rupee per day. In the plains and 
in teniporary employments, the Avages for males vary from 8 to 1 2 annas and for 
females from 4 to 6 annas. The reputation of the AA’omen is rejiorted to be satis- 
factory on the AAdiole. In the tea and rubber estates, AA’here coolies live, Medical 
Officers attached to those estates, attend on the women during confinements. But 
there are no female doctors or midAA’ives. In a large number of cases the Avomen 
are said to go to their homes for confinements. They are gh^en in some estates cooly 
alloAvances for tAAO AA’eeks after deliA’ery. 

7. Influence of Caste and Religion on Industrial Development. 

The caste feeling is gradually AA’earing away among the workers, although no appreci- 
able change is obserA-ed on their mode of life. There is not much of leisure for them 
but in the feAV cases in Avhich there is leisure, it is employed for the enhancement of 
their income by taking up other work. Traditional occupation is not scrupulously 
adhered to. Whatever Avork is possible to be done is taken up. The social position 
of fiictory Avorkers, particularly of those who live in the factory and of those aaEo go 
out of the country, is looked doAA’n upon by home Avorkers. The former form them- 
selves into separate sub-castes and intermarry. But the influence of AA’ealth goes a 
great AA’ay in all these matters. 

8. Movement of Labour. — The labour for the estates in the hills are mostly 
from the neighbouring British districts. For temporary Avork in the plains, the labour 
is chiefly recruited from villages adjoining the place of Avork, and it is voluntary and 
spontaneous. There is no organisation. Each contractor knoAA’s some coolies who Avork 
under him. In the case of labour recruited for work in the tea and rubber estates 
in the hills, the recruitment is made by Kanganies who advance money to the coolies 
1o meet their urgent wants, to purchase new clothes and to spend a little for drink 
also. During their stay in the estates, they pay off the debts and return home Avith 
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little or no savings to be recruited again under similar conditions. The coolies them- 
selves are in a chronic state oE indebtedness. Their relation to the Kangani is not 
one of love or alEection but is that of a debtor to a creditor. Agreements are also 
sometimes taken stipulating the conditions under which coolies are to work. 

9. Rise in Wages — On account of the rise in the price of food stuffs, the 
wages have also risen ; but it is perceptible only in the case of the free labourers in the 
plains. In the tea and rubber estates of the hills, where coohes are given advances and 
brought to work to clear off the debt, the effect of the increase in the wages is not much. 

- The rise in wages has to some extent prejudicially affected the condition of industry, 
although the economic condition of the labouring classes in the plains has improved 
a little. The labouring classes who are thus benefitted by the rise in the wages clothe 
themselves better and educate their children. The rise in wages has benefitted only 
skilled labourers and Kanganies. These people invest their savings in purchasing 
lands. 

10. Organization of Labour. — One case of strike was reported in one of 
the factories, and it lasted for 3 days. There is only one labour union in the State. 



APPENDIX IV. 

Intebnal trade and mabkets. 

Scope of the Enquiry. — Travancore is peculiar in possessing a large 
number of markets. There is no village in the State but has a market, in which the 
chief commodities produced in the neighbourhood are brought and sold. To ascertain 
the value of trade, 117 important markets were selected and enquiries were made in 
respect of them by Tahsildars and Presidents of Municipalities who were required to 
note the information collected in special schedules prepared for the purpose. The 
schedules contained the following columns : — 

1. At what intervals the market is held? 

2. The number of times the market is held in a year. 

3. What are the articles sold in the market and by whom ? 

4. Where do the articles come from? 

5. How far do the ):)azaars of the place supply the wants of the people? 

6. How far are the bazaars and the markets interconnected or complementary? 

7. How far are prices governed by custom or competition ? 

8. What new commodities are being brought and sold and where do they 
come from? 

9. AVhat is the average turn-over of diffei’ent classes of shop-keepers ? 

10. What is the total amount of transaction in rupees of the trade on each day 
of the market and the total for the year? 

11. How far credit advances and j^yment in kind are allowed? 

12. How is the relation between the small shopkeepers and the large wholesale 
dealers? 

13. To what extent trace agents are employed? 

14. How far custom and clientele is regular ? 

15. What sorts of stocks are kept? 

16* What sort of accounts are kept in petty shops? 

17. Are there any dealers who imjjort goods direct from countries outside 
India, and if so, how many ? 

18. How many dealers get their stocks from outside Travancore but within 
India? 

2. The Number of Markets from which 5chedules were Recei- 
ved, their Classification etc. — Of the total number of markets, 26 are daily, 15 
are weekly, 62 are bi-weekly, 3 are tri- weekly and 11 are occasional. The articles sold 
in the markets except in fourteen of them where cattle alone are brought for sale, are 
chiefly the agricultural products of the country.. The cattle for the Monday market at 
Eraniel and Yadesseri are brought from outside Travancore. Earthen pots are also 
brought from places outside the State- The bazaars supply the ordinary wants of the 
people and they recoup their articles from markets. The price is governed by com- 
petition and varies according to the availability or otherwise of the the articles sold. 

3. The Amount of Tmnssetions- — It is not possible to give the average 
turn-over of the different classes of shop-keepers. The total amount transacted in 
markets comes to aiiout Rs. 35,247,980 in a year. No credit is allowed in markets and 
payment is generally made in cash. 

4. Shops and Bazaars. — Large wholesale dealers give articles on credit to 
small shop-keepers. Trade agents are not usually employed. The small shop- 
keepers are generally attached to their wholesale dealers and do not chano-e them. 
All sorts of unnerishable articles are kept in stock. In petty shops, no accounts 
worth the name are kept. In big towns like Alleppey, Quilon, and Trivandrum 
there are a few dealers who get their stocks from abroad, particularly, rice from 
Burma and piece goods, machinery, etc., from Europe. The number of such dealers 
comes to 27 in all. About 736 merchants get their stock from outside Travancore,, 
chiefly from Cochin, Madras and Bombay. 
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APPENDIX V. 

The economic condition of the people. 

General.— -The general Census, as taken in India, supplies information 
about the growth, civU condition, education, infirmities and occupation of the people. 
The special Censuses taken this time along with it in the State, give the condition of 
labour, the volume of internal trade, the condition c£ cattle, the nature of cottage 
industries, etc. The most important of the Censuses, viz., the Census of the Econo- 
mic Condition of the people, still remains to be taken. It is not possible to take tliis 
Census satisfactorily along with the other Censuses, but it has to be done leisurely 
in the intercensal period. Two methods generally ado]) ted in taking the Economic 
Census are, the intensive and the extensive method. The first is more reliable than 
the second. For the first, typical villages are taken and a regular economic surv’ey 
is made. Dr. Slater has made such a survey in Madras, Dr. Mann in Bombay and 
Mr. Jack in Bengal. Eo such attempt has as yet been made in Travancore. The 
average income of a family and its savings can be correctly ascertained only by economic- 
survey of typical villages. From the figures collected in the general and special 
Censuses an estimate, necessarily a crude one, is formed of the value of pro- 
pertv ownied by private persons and of the trend of the economic movement in 
the State. The attempt being the first of its kind, it is needless to say that the 
result obtained will lack in the required accuracy. But, it cannot be doubted that 
it has its own value. 

2. Data required for estimating the value of Property owned by 
the people. — In the Census of the United States of America, the value and 
extent of agricultural holdings, the rate and quantity of yield, the capital in\-ested 
in manufactures, etc., are collected ; but no such information is gathei'ed in Indian 
Censuses. The line followed here in estimating the value of property owned by 
people is similar to the one adopted in the United Kingdom in 1910. In making 
the calculation, the value of the forests owned by the State, Government buildings, 
Raihvays, etc., have been left out. The information required was taken partly from 
the Statistics of Travancore, partly from the special reports received from Depart- 
mental Heads and partly from private enquiries. In the annexed statement I, are 
given the details of the several items which contribute to the property of the people. 
It will be seen there from that, taking a family consisting of 5 persons as the unit, 
each family owns property to the value of Rs. 1.990 or Rs. 2,000 in round numbers. 
In the United Kingdom in 1910, each family owned property w-orth £ 1,550. 

3. The Trend of the Economic Movement. — Advancement of human 

society is possible only by the liberation 
of men from work in lower spheres, 
which can be done by machinery, and the 
utilisation of their services in higher 
spheres, and giving them leisure to rest, 
study and think. “ The truth is that the 
less labour is needed for any particular 
kind of work, the more labour is set free 
to do other work. This is an universal 
law of nature and there can be no ex- 
ception to it.” The liberation of man’s 
hands from the purpose of locomotion, 

the erect position attained, the pose of his head upon his erect spine assisting him in 
his survey of the world, and the extension of his horizon have made him a giant in 
comparison with his nearest relatives. Taking agriculture which intimately concerns 
the people of the State, it is admitted that cultivation of paddy leaves very little 
margin of profit, and that, with the profit so obtained, it is impossible to meet 
the increasing expenses incidental to the present day standard of living. The 
number of persons who are engaged in agriculture is therefore gradually diminish- 
inty, as is the case in all other countries, particularly England, The proportions 
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of males and females over 10 years of age to 100 of the total population over 
10 years, in each sex, engaged in agriculture in England and Wales 
in the last seven successive Censuses are ishovn in the margin. That 
the decrease in number engaged in agriculture has not in any way affected 
the extent of area under cultivation, the quantity of yield or the increase in population 
will be observed from the fact that, while the average extent of land cultivated 
during the 10 years ended June 1914 was 1,868,000 acres, it stood at 1,962,000 
acres in June 1920, and, while, the average yield of wheat in the period 1855-1894 
was ‘29‘32 bushels per acre it rose to 30‘75 bushels in 1911-1920. The population 
had increased by over 100 per cent from 1851 to 1911. “As soon as science 
“touches farming, the proportion of agricultural labour in a country must fall. This 
‘‘is a social fact of the first importance the bearing of Avhich is as yet scarcely realised. 
“It is a good thing and not a bad thing that agricultural Avork is an eA'er-diminishing 
“factor in the world in proportion to the aggregate amount of AA'ork done.” Even in 
Travancore, the number of persons engaged in the cultivation of paddy has decreased 
while the population and the extent of area under paddy cultiAUtion liaA e increased. 

4. Extended use of Machinery needed. — The introduction of machinery 
is confined at present, only to the draining of water from liayal re-claimed lands, and 
it has not caused any dislocation of Avork bj- throwing out of emplo3-ment people usino- 
the primitive irrigation Avheels. It has been estimated that with the help of modern 
machinery, 4 men Avill be able to cultivate and make available at market, distant oA'er 
thousands of miles, sufficient wheat required for feeding 1,000 persons for one year. 
Although, in Travancore, it is not necessary to carry rice to markets distant 
1,000 miles, still adopting the above rate, the number of persons required to cultiA'ate 
paddy and make it available for feeding the whole population Avill be only 16,000. 
The rice produced in the country is found sufficient to feed only 40 per cent, of the 
people; but if the area noAv under cultivation of paddy be properly culth’ated the 
rice-output may be made sufficient to feed the whole population. The number of per- 
sons actually engaged in the cultivation of paddy Avhich AA ould feed only 40 per cent. 

of the people is in this Census 409,715 Avhich is 25 times morethan Avhatis necessary 

for feeding the whole population. In England, the number of persons actually eno-aged in 
agricultural occupation, Avorks at 1 for 15 acres, Avhile, in America, it Avorks at 1 for 37 
acres. In TraA ancore, on the other hand, one man is actually employed for culth atiuo 
one and a half acres. It is believed that the introduction and use of machinerA’ in a land 
AA’here manual labour is available is disastrous to the people. But, it may be' said that 
except in the case of primitive people, this does not hold universally true. The 
TraA-ancoreans are not primitive people. The introduction of seAA'inf>- machines 
Avhich is in use in almost cA-ery village has not drh’en out the old bailors but 
has considerably improved their strength and prosperity. During the decade under 
revicAV, the RailAvay and a large number of motor vehicles, cars, buses and cycles A\-ere 
introduced. Still, the number of carts draAvn by bullocks and horses had increased 
from 22,730 in 1911 to 23,619 in 1921. By machine labour, it is not meant here 
factory labour, as these two do not ahvays go hand in hand. There may be some 
difference of opinion Avith regard to the question Avhether factory labour on a laro-e 
scale is good and necessary for India; but there can be no difference of opinion at all 
with regard to the question of the introduction of machinery which Avill assist or 
replace manual labour. This not only contributes to a larger output of Avork but 
also affords leisure for rest and improvement. Even noAv, the complaint is that 
labour is too insufficient to meet the demand. It is true that, at the transition stage 
some 'difficulties may be felt. When the child from the four-footed state of existence 
tries to get up on its feet, it finds difficulty and tumbles doAvn. At the stao-e of pu- 
berty, some dangers have to be guarded against. Help and advice are required then 
and such difficulties cannot be aA’oided, but must be overcome. Necessity is the 
mother of invention and evolution con.sists in the unfolding from Avithin. If there 
is stimulus from outside there Avill be response from Avithin. Given the opportu- 
nities and facilities for the tttili.sation of quahties dormant, there can be no doubt about 
manifestation of those qualities. Travancore is just iioaa’ at the transition stage. 
The holdings of Avet lands are too small and Avhat is worse is that there is much 
fragmentation even in the small holdings. These and the want of co-operation and 
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Particulars of Chans:es made and of Taluks Comprised 

in the Divisions. 


A. ADMINISTEATIVE DIVISIONS. 

1. Trivandrum Division (Southern Division). — The old Divisions of Pad- 

manabhapuram and Trivandrum are amalgamated and form the 
present Trivandrum Division. In it are included the present 
Taluks of Tovala, Agastiswaram, Kalkulam, Vilavankod, 
Neyyattinkara, Trivandrum, Nedumangad and Chirayinkil. 

2. Quilon Division (Central Division). — To the old Quilon Division are 

added the Pakuthies of Aryad North, Aryad South and Marari- 
kulam South of the old Shertallay Taluk to form the present 
Quilon Division. It comprises the present Taluks of Kottara- 
kara, Pattanapuram, Shencottah, Quilon, Kunnattur, Karu- 
nagapalli, Kartikapalli, Mavelikara, Pathanamthitta, Tiru- 
valla and Ambalapuzha. 

3. Kottayam Division (Northern Division). — The present Kottayam Divi- 

sion is formed by the inclusion of the Pakuthies of Manimala, 
Cheruvalli, Chirakkadavoo, Kanjirapalli North, Kanjirapalli 
South and Poonjar of the old Peermade Taluk and the exclu- 
sion of the Pakuthies of Aryad JNorth, Aryad South and Marari- 
kulam South of the old Sherttallay Taluk, of the old Kottayam 
Division. The following present Taluks go to form this Divi- 
sion— Sherttallay, Vaikam, Kottayam, Changanachery, Mina- 
chil, Muvattupuzha, Todupuzha, Kunnatnad and Parur. 

4. Devikulam Division (High Eange Division). — The old Devikulam Divi- 

sion minus the Pakuthies of Manimala, Cheruvalli, Chirak- 
kadavoo, Kanjirapalli North and Kanjirapalli South and Poonjar 
of the old Peermade Taluk form the present Division having as 
its component parts the present Taluks of Devikulam and 
Peermade. 


B. NATUEAL DIVISIONS. 

1. Sea-Coa:t Division. — The Taluks of Agastiswaram, the Erachchakulam 

Pakuthy of Tovala Taluk the Pakuthies of Aloor, Eraniel, 
Thalakkulam, Kadiyapattanam, Manavalakurichi, Colachel and 
Thiruvithamcode of Kalkulam Taluk Vilavankod, Neyyattinkara 
Trivandrum, Chirayinkil, Quilon, Karunagapalli, Kartigapalli, 
Ambalapuzha, Shertallay and the pakuthies of Varapuzhai, 
Kottuvalli, Ezhikkara, Parur, Puthenvelikkara, Vadakkekara 
and Puthenchira of Parur Taluk. 

2. Inland Division. — The Taluks of Kottarakara, Kunnatur, Mavelikara, 

Tiruvalla, the Vallikode Pakuthy of Pathanamthitta, Vaikam, 
Kottayam, Changanachery the pakuthies of Ilakkad, Kidangoor 
and Kanakkari of Minachil, the pakuthies of Kothakulaugara, 
Alwaye and Thrikkakara of Kunnatnad and the Pakuthies of 
Ayirur, Alangad, Kodungallur, Chengamnad, Parakkadavoo, 
Edappalli Vadakkumbhagam and Edappalli Thekkumbhagam 
of Parur Taluk. 

3. Mountainous Division. — The Taluks of Tovala (all Pakuthies except 

Erachchakulam), Kalkulam (all Pakuthies except Aloor, Eraniel, 
Thalakkulam, Kadiyapattanam, Manavalakurichi, Colachel and 
Thiruvithamcode), Nedumangad, Pattanapuram, Shencottah, 
Pathanamthitta (e.xcept Vallikode Pakuthy), Minachil (all 
Pakuthies except Ilakkad, Kidangoor and Kanakkari), Muvattu- 
puzha, Todupuzha, Kunnatnad (all Pakuthies except Kotha- 
kulangara, Alwaye and Thrikkakara), Peermade and Devikulam. 



AREA, HOUSES AND POPULATION. 


Mote:- 1. The areas given in the table differ frcm these in the coiresponcling table of 1911 Census 
on the ground that 

(a) certain hill tracts, left unsurveved in 1911 were surveyed since and included in the total 

area, 

(!>) the Administrative Division of Padmanabhapuram was abfiished and amalgamated with 
Trivandrum Division under the name of ‘‘Southern Division” and 

(c) into, -divisional transfers were effected in the areas of Quilon (Central), Kottayam 
(Northern), and Devicolam (High Eange) Divisions- 

2. The State is now dividea into three Natural Divisions, Sea-Coast, Inland and Mountainous, 
instead of the two Natural Divisions of 1911, Western and Eastern- 

3. The number of villages giver in the table, rh., ,3,897, is !for occupied villages- This is 
exclusive of the 59 villages included in 19 Census Towns and 8 additional Municipal Towns separately 
censused during the decade, making a total of 3,956 against 3,955 in the last Census. The reason for the 
difference in number will be explained in the Kepcrt. 

4- Two small tracts under British Administration, which are not included in this table lie within 
Travancore. They are Anjengo and Tangasserri and go by the name of Anjengo District. Its extent and 
population are: 

Area. Persons. Males. Females - 

Anjengo District .. One square mile 5,918 2,823 3,095 

5. Talukwar statistics of area, houses and population, religion and literacy will be found in Provincial 
tables I and II at the end of the Volume. 
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MountainmiB . 1, 087 9 1,181 187,, 973 9,765 176,208 938,187 47,309 890,878 180,705 23,989 456,716 157,482 23,320 434,162 



TABLE II. 


VAKIATION in population since 1875. 


Note; The population figures given in this Tai,ie for the five previous Csnsuses represent tlie adjust 
ujeuts for the areas as they stand at this Census- 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS 


TABLE III. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION. 


Note; — The Number 3935 thown iu column 2 of tliis Table includes the 3897 villages as per Table I 
&ni the 38 Towns of the State. 

2. The travellers enumerated in encampments, boats, trains, etc., were excluded from the total 
population shown in the volumes of Villfgo Statistics before the grouping of the Towns and villages into 
classes; and their population for each Administrative and Natural Division is shown in the last column of the 
Table. 


o 
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TABLE III 



TABLE IV. 


TOWKS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH 
VARIATION, SINCE 1881. 


Note : — This Table shows the populadon of Towns at each of the last five enumerations, and distrilmtion 
by Sex at the last three. 

2. Tlie Towns are arranged in this Table according ta their population in 1921 and have been 
grouped in six classes- 


CLASS. 

i 

1 

1 LIMITS OF POPULATION. 

I 

NUMBER OF 
TOWNS. 

CLASSIF] 

Udkicipaeity- 

[CATION. 

Town. 

I. 

100,000 and over 

1 • • 



II. 

50,000 to 100,000 

1 

i 


III. 

20,000 to 50,000 

3 

3 


IV. 

‘ 10,000 to 20,000 

8 ! 

8 


V. 

5,000 to 10,000 

11 1 

6 1 

i 5 

VI. 

1 Under 5,000 . j 

I 1 

1 

i 

1 1-1 


Total . I 

i 38 i 

19 i 

1 

t 19 


3. There is no Town in the first class and hence Class I is not shown hi the Table. 

4. Towns with asterisks are those whose boundaries have been changed since 1911. Additions have 
been made to the areas of 5 of the towns and reduction made in one town since the last Census. The popula- 
tion as enumerated in 1921, of the areas added to or removed from, the towns, is shown below for each- 


POPULATION OP THE AREAS- 


NO. 

NAME OP TOWN. 

Added, 

Removed- ' 

1 

2 

Kottayam 

Thiruvella 

3,045 

3,001 

•• 

3 

Shencottah 

1,111 


4 

Kayencolam 

187 


5 

A1 waye 

1,638 


6 

Parur 


879 


I 


5- The 38 Towns given in the Table consist of 19 Municipalities and 19 Towns. In 1911, there were 
only 7 Municipalities- Along with them, 4 Conservancy Towns were also separately censnsed then- These 
4 Conservancy Towns and 8 other Conservancy Towns were made Municipalities during the last decade, making 
a total of 19 Municipalities. All these 19 Municipalities along with the 19 Towns were separately censused 
this time. For this reason, columns 5 to 13 and 1 5, 16, 18 and 19 cannot be filled in, in respect of 27 Towns and; 
are therefore left blank. 

6. The travellers are included in the population of the town in wliich they were enumerated. 
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TABLE V. 

TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION 

BY RELIGION. 


Kote;- "Others" in this table include Jews, Buddhists, Zoroastrians and Jains and they are distributed in 
the several lov.'ns as follow s: 


DIVISION AND 
STATE . 

MUNICIPALITY OE 
TOWN. 

OTHERS. 

Buddhist. 

Jaix. j 

Jew. 

ZOBOASTEIAN. 


■ 


Females. 

Males. 

Femaies. 

Males. 

Females. 

STATE 




7 

1 ^ 

30 

t44 

114 1 

1 

6 

• • 

Southern Division 

Trivandrum 

(M) 

6 

K 

1 

• • 

•• 

3 

4 

•• 

• • 

Central Division 

Quilon 

(M) 1 

2 

3 

• • 

•• 

4 

«• i 

I 

•• 

Do. > 

AUeppey 

(M) 

•• 

•• 

3 

30 

•• ' 

•• 

5 

•• 

Northern Division , 

A’waye 

CM) 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

4 

8 

” 

•• 

DOa • 

Parur 

(M) 

• « 

•• 

r 

• • 

133 

102 

•• 

•• 


2. The travellers are included in the population of the town in which tliey were enumerated- 


3 
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TABLE Y. 

Towns by 
Religion. 
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TABLE YI. 
Religion. 
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TABLE VII. 


AGE. >£X AXD CIVIL COXDITIOX. 


This Table is divided into two parts : 

Part I gives the State Summary wherein statistics for all the eight religions returned are given. 

2. Part II. deals with the Divisions (Administrative and Natural) and shows figures for the four 
religions, Hindu, Musalraan, Christian and Animist, and for “others” under which are included Bud<lhist, Jew, 
Jain and Zoroastrian. 

■S. In Part I, State totals are given for each year up to five years of age. Thereafter, the ages are 
grouped into iiuin(iuennial periods up to 70; and the remaining ages are shewn as ‘ 70 and over”. 

4- In Part II, figures are given for a less number of age periods ric., 0-1, 1-5, 5-10, lO-l.o. 15-2(' 
20-30, 30-40, 40-50, 50-60 and 60 and over. 

5. Age periods for whicli there are no figures are omitted in the Table. 

6. The figures for municipalities and towns are not given agreeably to the instructions issued by the 
Census Commissioner for India. 
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TABLE YU. 


Age. Sex and Civil 
Condition. 


TABLE 


Age, Sex and Civil 


EELl- 

010X8. 


l’0?L'l..\TIOX. 


IXM.AUUIED. 

i i 

1 MAPRIKD. 

WIDOWED. 


j Persons. ^ Mnle^. j Feiuale-i. 

Persons. 

! i 

j Malus. 1 Femalc-8* 

j : ! 

j Puf.-'Oii". j Malu". j FL'iiiales. 

lAv-'iiii". !MaIe>. { Females 

j 1 

1 

0 

s 4 5 

1 

; 

1 

' < ! b 

9 10 11 

. 12 1 13 14 


All 

Eeli- 

GIOSS. 


{Total 

I 0-1 
1-2 
, 2-3 

3- 1 

4- 3 

Total 0- 
I : 3-10 
I ; 10-13 

I i lj-20 

20-23 
3 25-30 
1 ' 30-35 


j4,006 062 2.032.553 1,973,509 !2.126,575 1,173,535 

111.34; 


73,458 

114,715 

122,884 

10!),5S3 

532,189 

541,618 

511,280 

393,457 

365,351 

348,475 

275,722 


! ' 35-40 , 

261.501 ! 

40-45 . 

205,891 ' 

45-50 . 

170,572 i 

50-55 . 

136,775 ; 

55-60 , 

88,800 ' 

60-65 . 

80,176 1 

65.70 . 

39,705 , 

^ 70 & over 

54,550 

Total . 

2.549.664 1 

0-1 

70.775 

1-2 

44.938 ' 

, 2-3 . 

70,140 

3-4 

76,573 

4-5 

67,496 

Total 0-5 

329.922 , 

5-10 . 

332,301 

10-15 . 

317,329 


Hindu 


15-20 
20-25 . 
25-30 . 
30-35 . 
35-40 . 
40-45 . 
45-30 . 
50-55 . 
55-60 . 
60-65 . 
65-70 . 
70 & over 


249,426 

233,141 

225,289 

179,527 

169,76! 

135,783 

112,098 

91,309 

58,291 

53,921 

25,782 

35,784 


55,734 

36,677 

57,352 

61,094 

55,354 

266,211 

272,589 

262,894 

193,514 

178,940 

173,600 

141,083 

140,322 

107,939 

92,313 

71.065 
47,459 
39,251 
20,398 
24,975 

,284,934 

,3.5,344 

22,363 

34,890 

38.006 

34.065 
164.668 
166,632 
163,316 
121,054 
113,902 
111.285 

9 1,00s 
90.379 
70.453 
60.083 
46.784 
30.791 
25.789 
12.951 
15.839 


5.5.813 
36,781 
57,363 
61,790 
54,231 
265.978 
269,029 
248.386 
199,943 
186,411 
174,875 
134.639 
121.179 
97,952 
78.259 
65.710 
41,341 
40.925 
19.307 
I 29.575 

1,264.730 

35.431 
22,575 
35,250 
38.567 

33.431 
16.5.254 
165,669 
154.013 
128.372 
119.2.19 
114.004 

88.519 

79.382 

65.330 

52,015 

44.525 

27.500 

28.132 

12,831 

19.945 


111,.547 

73,458 

114,715 

122,884 

109,585 

532,189 

540,916 

495,864 

276,627 

136,460 

60.621 

23,843 

15.231 

10.869 

8.553 

7;774 

4,935 

5,685 

2,820 

4,188 


.55.734 

36!o77 

57,352 

61.094 

55,3.54 

266,211 

272.370 

261.392 

176,373 

108.012 

47;614 

15.968 

8.. 5.59 
4,873 

3.. 561 
2,680 
1,729 
1.785 

996 

1,412 


1.361,085 '753,217 


7<1.775 

44.938 

70.140 

76.573 

67,496 

329.922 

331.913 

309.149 

184.691 

98.198 

45.85,8 

18.353 

11.639 

7.893 

6.156 

5.500 

3.381 

3.867 

1.862 

2,703 


MU8AL- 

-MAX 


r Total . 

270.478 

140,396 

130.082 

148.337 

i 0-1 

7.665 

3.856 

;i..8u9 

7.G<>5 

' 1-2 

5.176 

2,603 



j ' 2-3 . 

8,122 

4,083 

4.039 

?.V>2 : 

3-4 . 

8,626 

4.425 

4.201 

■ 

4-5 . 

8.062 

4.033 

4,029 

S.0»'i2 1 

1 Total 0-5 

37.651 

19.000 

18.651 

a7.t;5i : 

5-10 . 

3.8,696 

19.757 

18.939 

38.564 ' 

1 10-15 . 

36,255 

18.942 

17.313 

3.5.274 1 

1 . 1.5-20 . 

2.5.987 

13.233 

12.7.54 

18.361 i 

■i ■ 20-25 . 

24.843 

12.348 

12,495 

9.791 

1 2.5-30 . 

23,510 

11.608 

11.902 

4.105 ‘ 

1 1 30-35 

18.401 

9.481 

8.920 

1.380 . 

I ' 35-40 . 

17.051 

9.466 

7.585 

.805 

1 40-45 . 

13.728 

7.358 

6.370 

621 , 

45-50 . 

I0.373 

5.933 

4.440 

432 

,,0-.,.5 . 

.8.4.54 

4,632 

3.822 

405 

1 . .r5-60 . 

4.950 

2,892 

2.058 

244 

1 60-65 . 

4,966 

2.663 

2,30,3 

32,8 ; 

j 65-70 . 

2.238 

1.307 

931 

140 ' 

1 70 & over. 

3,375 

1.776 

1.599 i 

236 


Chbi - 

8TIAX. 


Total . 

1,172,934 

600,507 

572,427 

1610,206 

0-1 

1 32.838 

16,414 

16.424 

: 32.838 

1-2 

23,135 

1 l,6tt5 

11. .530 

! 2.3.135 

2-3 

i 36,058 

18480 

17.878 

' 36.058 

, 3-4 

37,280 

1.8.476 

18.804 

i 37.280 

4-5 

34,620 

17.072 

16.548 

1 33.620 

lntal0-5| 162,931 

81.747 

; .81,184 

1 162.931 

5-10 . 

1 119,004 

8.5.392 

83,612 

i 16.8.826 

lo-l.v . 

, 156.0,81 . 

79.789 

76,292 

, 149.88] 

15-20 . 

116.768 , 

58.617 

58.1.5] 

i 72.694 

20-25 . 

106.144 

52.116 

54.02.8 

27.990 

25-30 . 

98,450 

50.t),85 

48.365 

10.390 

30-35 . 

76.763 

lO.OOil 

36.694 

.>.98.8 

35-40 . 

73,831 

39.978 

33.8.53 

2,69!» 

40-45 . 

55,644 

29,716 

25,928 

2.282 

I 4.5-50 . 

47.576 

2.5,994 

21,582 

1.922 

50-55 , 

36,.564 

19,387 

17.177 

1.819 

.5.5-60 

25.301 

13.615 

11.686 

1.28,8 

60-6.5 . 

21,048 

10,655 

10.393 

1.456 

65-70 , 

1 1,.586 

6.084 

.5,502 

806 

70 & orer' 

15,243 

7.263 

7,980 

1.234 


953,040 1,569.896 787,428 782.468 309.591 71.590 238.001 


35.344 

22.363 

34,890 

.38.006 

34,065 

164;668 

166.533 

162.676 

114.732 

77.297 

35.898 

12,558 

6.758 

.3.682 

2.642 

1,914 

1,187 

1.183 

620 

869 

84,197 

3.S.56 
2.605 
4 OS3 
4.425 
4,033 
19,000 
19.684 
18.857 
12,575 
8,432 
3.461 
939 
416 
246 
151 
115 
70 
97 
61 
93 

332.349 

16,414 
I 11.605 

' 18.1,80 

18.476 
1 7.072 
81.747 
. 8.5.345 

■ 79.017 

48.520 
I 21.938 

.8.057 
2.393 
I 1.332 

I 909 

! 747 

' 632 

464 
493 
311 
444 


5.5,8 1 3 
36.781 
57.363 
61.790 
54.231 
265,978 
268.546 
234,472 
100,254 
28.448 
1.3,007 
7,875 
6,672 
5,996 
4,992 
5.094 
3,206 
3.900 
1,824 
2.776 


646 

14,935 

113,297 

217,687 

269,172 

228,845 

217,871 

159,972 

127,106 

89,010 

.54,681 

38.984 

18,303 

19,387 


' 210 
I l,i22 
I 16,704 
j 68.535 
' 120'963 
119,120 
■ 124.684 
j 95,676 
i 81,047 
; 60,081 
' 39.046 
i 29,627 
j 14,586 
' 1.5,727 


436 
13,513 
96,593 
: 149,152 
i 148.209 
i 109.725 I 
i 93.187 I 
: 64,296 I 
! 46,059 
' 28.929 I 
1.5.6.35 i 

9,357 I 

. 3.717 I 

3.660 ! 


56 

481 

,3,.533 

11.204 

18.682 

2.3,034 

28,399 

35,050 

34,913 

39.991 

29.181 

35.507 

18..582 

30.975 


607.868 967,727 483,551 484,176 220,852 


35.43! 
22,575 
3.5.2.50 
38.567 
33.431 
1 65.2.54 
165,3.80 
146,473 
69.959 
20,901 
9.960 
5.795 
4.8.S1 
4,211 
3.514 
3.586 
2,194 
2,684 
1.242 
1,834 

64.140 

.3,809 

2,573 

4.039 

4,201 

4.029 

18,651 

1.8..880 

16,417 

.5.786 

1.359 

644 

441 

389 

375 

281 

290 

174 

231 

79 

143 

1277.857 

16,424 

11. . 530 
17.878 
18,804 
16.548 
81,1,84 
.S3.4S1 
70.864 
24,174 

6.0. 52 
2,333 
1.595 
1.367 
1.373 
1.175 
1,187 

824 

963 

495 

790 


9 

80 

437 

2,393 

5,023 

5,995 

7,079 

7.390 

7,705 

8,304 

6,684 

7,839 

4.816 

7.836 


47 
401 

3,096 
8,811 
1.3,659 

17.039 
21.320 
27;660 
27,208 
31,687 
22,500 
27,668 
13,766 

23.1.39 

48.166 1 172,686 


3.55 

7,826 

62.048 

126.289 

16.5,210 

144.038 

137,519 

102.760 

81,202 

57,327 

34,610 

25.0;33 

11,301 

12,209 


94 

589 

6,042 

34.900 

71,7,51 

74.175 

78.663 

61J19 

52.302 

39,304 

2.5.315 

19,388 

9,245 

10.064 


261 

7.237 

56.006 

91.389 

93.459 

6,9.Sli3 

58,856 

41,041 

28.900 

18,023 

9.29.5 

5.645 

2,056 

2,145 


.33 

3.14 

2.687 

8.654 

14.221 

17.136 

20,603 

2.5.130 

24.740 

28.482 

20.300 

2.5.021 

12.619 

20.872 


51 
280 
1.705 
3.636 
4.275 
4.958 
,5,0,52 
.5,139 
.5.566 
4,289 
,5.218 
,3 086 
4.906 


I 

' 303 

; 2,407 
; 6,949 
‘ 10,58.5 
: 12.861 
.5,6415 
1 20,078 
I 19,601 
. 22.916 
, 16,011 
I 19,803 
, 9,.533 
' 1.5.966 


1 104.232 

152.250 

i 

51.982 

17.909 

3,949 

j13,960 

1 

US 

1 ;• 

! -h 

47 

14 

’2 

i 12 

9.51 

j 80 

871 

30 

5 

i 25 

7.3.50 

! 631 

6,719 

276 

27 

j 249 

14.27U 

I 3.750 

10. .520 

782 

166 

<;it> 

18,237 

! 7.S14 

10,123 

1 . 1 68 

333 

1 835 

1 5,594 

j 8.175 

7.419 

1.427 

367 

^ 1,050 

1 4,5r)3 

, b,(>72 

.5.891 

1.683 

378 

1,305 

I0,SS4 

6.758 

4,126 

2.223 

:!,54 

i 1,869 

8,013 

i 5.393 

2.620 

1,928 

389 

1..5.39 

5,783 

1 4.066 

1.717 

2,266 

451 

. 1.815 

3,285 

2..524 

761 

1.421 

298 

1 1,123 

2.()2l 

1 3.134 

487 

2.0! 7 

4.32 

! 1.585 

l.HG 

; 973 

173 

952 

273 

j 679 

1,417 

' 1,209 ■ 

208 

1.722 

474 

j 1,248 

492.543 

,248.919,243.624! 70,185 

19.239 

i 50,946 


- . ; 

. . 





• • 

.. 

•• 


I 




* ’ 










* * 

• ) 

• • 


i 


169 

6.104 

43.509 

76,396 

84.806 

68,366 

65,084 

45,747 

.37.488 

25,581 

16.616 

11,192 

5.805 

5.680 


45 
749 
9.968 
29,660 
40.992 
36.346 
36.933 
26.849 
23,099 
16.496 
11,075 
7.994 
4.325 
4,388 I 


124 

.5,355 

.3.3,541 

46,736 

43,814 

32,020 

28.151 

18,898 

14,389 

9,085 

5,541 

3,198 

1,480 

1,292 


9 
96 
565 
1,758 
3,2,54 
4.409 
6.048 
7,615 
8,166 
9,164 
7,397 i 
8,400 
4.975 
8,329 


2 

2.3 

129 

518 

1,036 

1,3.30 

1,71.3 

1,958 

2,148 

2,2.59 

2,076 

2,168 

1,448 

2,431 


7 
73 
436 
1.240 
2.218 
3.079 
, 4,335 
.5.6.57 
6,018 
6,905 
5,321 
6,232 
3,527 
5,898 





15 


TABLE VIL 


VII. 

Condition Part I. — State. 


Age Sex, and Ciiril 
Condition. 


IIELI- 

UlON^. 


ASI- 

MIST. 


.Bud- 

dhist. 


Jew. 


Jais. 



! I’OPULATIOX. 

INMARRIED. 

! 1L4RRIED. 

1 WIDOWED. 

AUE. 

j 



1 






j 



j 

i IV‘r-,ou'. 

■ 

\ Female!,. 

1 

I I*er=on-. 

1 

i Males. 

1 

Female'. 

Person-. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

! PersuiiS. 

i 

j .Male-. 

' Female 

i 

1 •> 

1 

i ^ 


! ^ 

6 


8 

9 

10 

.11 

12 

13 


Total 

; 12,637 

6,529 

6,10 8 

6,756 

3,664 

3,092 

5,244 

2,631 

2,613 

637 

234 

403 

1 0-1 

258 

115 

143 

258 

115 

143 






__ 

i 1-2 

202 

102 

100 

202 

102 

100 




. , 

, . 

. 

2-3 

•385 

195 

t 190 

, 385 

195 

190 



.. 


, , 

, . 

3-4 

.394 

181 

j 213 

394 

181 

213 






. . 

4-5 

403 

183 

! 220 

403 

183 

220 


« . 


. . 

. . 

. • 

Total 0- 

1,642 

776 

866 

1 1,612 

776 

866 

, , 

. • 

. . 

. . 


• 

i 5-10 

1,571 

787 

784 

! 1.569 

787 

782 

2 

.. 

2 


. , 

. .. 

10-15 

1,584 

829 

755 

; 1,529 

824 

705 

54 

4 

50 

1 

1 

. . 

] 15-20 

1,242 

590 

652 

j 855 

527 

328 

382 

62 

320 

5 

1 

4 

20-25 

1,185 

557 

628 

467 

333 

134 

708 

220 

488 

10 

4 

{, 

25-30 

1,196 

602 

594 

257 

189 

68 

900 

395 

505 

39 

18 

21 

3U-35 

098 

505 

493 

116 

74 

42 

821 

409 

412 

61 

22 

39 

35-40 

835 

488 

347 

85 

53 

32 

1 68.) 

405 

280 

65 

30 

37 

40.45 

717 

403 

314 

71 

36 

35 

! 565 

341 

224 

81 

26 

5.’. 

45-o0 

oil 

293 

218 

42 

20 

22 

i 391 

244 

147 

78 

29 

49 

50*or 

433 

254 

179 

47 

18 

29 

309 

208 

101 

77 


4V 

55-60 

250 

156 

94 

19 

7 

12 

165 

128 

37 

66 

21 

4; 

60-65 

235 

142 

93 

33 

11 

22 

135 

111 

24 

67 

20 

4T 

65-70 

93 

52 

1 41 

10 

3 

7 

48 

40 

8 

35 

9 

2f. 

70 ic over 

145 

95 

j 50 

14 

6 

8 

79 

64 

15 

52 

25 

27 

Total . 

36 

21 

1 15 

21 

11 

10 

14 

0 

4 

1 

•• 

! 

3-4 . 

1 

« . 

i 1 

1 


1 





. • 


TotiU 0-5 

1 

• . 

1 1 

1 


1 


* , 

, , 




5-10 , 

4 

1 

! 

4 

1 

3 







10-15 

3 

2 

! 1 

3 

2 

1 


, , 



. • 


15-20 . 

4 

3 

1 1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


^ J 

,* • 


20-25 . 

5) 

V} 

' 3 

6 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 




25 30 . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 


3 

.3 



- . 


30-35 

3 

1 

1 -J 

2 

1 

1 

1 


i 


, , 

* « 

35-40 . 

3 

1 

j 2 

1 


1 

•) 

1 

1 


.. 


40-45 . 

1 

■1 

' 




T 

1 

.. 


.. 

, . 

50-55 • 

4 

2 

1 2 

-• 

• • 

. . 

1 

2 

! 1 


•• 


Total . 

274 

157 

117 

155 

94 

61 

119 

63 

i 

{ 56 




0-1 . 

9 

.5 

1 

9 

.5 

4 







1-2 

' 

4 

.8 

- 

i 

4 

3 






, . 

2-3 

.8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 







3 4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

ij 

4 







4-5 

4 

1 

a 

i 

1 

3 

. , 

, , 



.. 


Total 0-5 

38 

20 

18 

38 

20 

18 



.. 


.. 


.5-10 . 

37 

19 

18 

36 

19 

17 

1 


1 


* 


10-15 . 

25 

16 

9 

25 

16 

9 







15-20 . 

28 

17 

11 

22 

17 

5 

6 


6 




20-25 . 

25 

10 

15 

s 

8 


17 

'> 

15 




25-30 . 

20 

12 

8 

8 

6 

2 

12 

6 

■6 




30-35 . 

26 

17 

9 

4 

3 

1 

99 

14 

8 




35-40 . 

19 

10 

9 

2 


2 

17 

10 

7 




10-45 . 

13 


5 

1 


1 

12 

■S 

4 




4.V50 , 

. 13 

10 

3 

I 

1 


12 


3 




. 

10 

r, 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 

.5 

.? 


. . 


5.5-60 . 

.8 

'> 

9 

3 

A 

2 

.5 

4 

1 




60-65 . 

4 

1 

3 

I 

1 


3 

a 

3 





65-70 . 

.5 

4 

1 

2 

i 

1 



■■ 



70 Over 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 


•• 



Total . 

33 

3 

30 

12 


12 

16 

3 

13 


-» •• 


0-1 

2 


2 

V 


O 








•2 



2 


3 

, . 



. . 


” 

Total 0-5 i 

4 

-- 


4 


4 

.. 

• • 





.5-10 .( 

4 


4 

3 


3 

1 






10-15 . 

.3 

. . 


3 


3 



1 




15-20 . 

2 

. . 

2 , 

1 


1 

I 





20-2.5 .1 

4 

1 

3 1 

, , 



4 

1 

1 




25-30 .j 

4 


- ! 

« . 



4 

2 

3 




30-35 

2 

. « 

2 




•) 

: 

•) 




35-40 .j 

1 

. . 

J 




1 

1 

■> 

- * 1 



40-45 . 1 

.*) 

.. . 

5 

i 


1 

3 


1 

"i 1 



45-50 .' 

1 

. . 

I 

- * 





3 

1 


1 

:)0-5.") 

1 

• - 

1 

. - 






1 1 


3 

6( »-(;:> .| 

1 

• • 

1 ] 







1 


1 

6.5-70 

1 

• • 

1 1 

•• 

-- 

-• 




f • 

1 

• « 

1 

Total . 

6 

6 


3 

3 


1 

1 

« . 

2 

2 

4 « 

5-10 . 

1 

1 


1 

1 








25-ao . 
ao-35 . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

• • 

2 


-• 

*1 

i 

•• 

i 

*1 

.. 

60-6.5 . 

1 

1 

• • 


• • 





1 

1 



ZOROA- 

STRIAS 


1 () 


TABLE YII. 

Age, sex and Civil 
Audition. 


TABLE VII. 

Age, sex ard civil condition. Part H. — Division. 


i'OlTLATION. ! UXilAjaUED. ' MAEKIEU. , WIDOWED. 


KELl- 


GIONS.I 

i 

! 

i 

1 1 

1 I’erions. j Miile'i. | Females. 

1 Males. 

i 

Female'-, j 

Male-. 

j F emales. 

Males. 

I'euiale-. 

1 

2 

;? 4 r> 

(> 

7 

8 


10 

H 


Southern Division. (Administrative.) 


f 

Total . i 

1 

1JS6373 

583,763^ 

572,6101 

356,115 i 

284,115] 

{ 

210,214 

212,894 

17,434 

75,601 

1 

1 

0- 1 . 

32.077 

I 

15.882 1 

15.195 j 

15,882 j 

15.195! 





i 

1 .T 

121,745 

51.024 1 

60.721 . 

51.024 i 

50,721 

, , ' 

.. 


. . 

Alt. 1 

lu . 

159,228 

79,555 i 

79,552 ■ 

79,545 1 

79.488 1 

20, 

57 



Ueli- j 

lu — 15 . 

148.582 

75,488 1 

72.144' 

75.299 ; 

59.498 

ISO' 

2.583 

1) 

63 

fiioy>. 

1.5 20 . 

115,859 

55.549 1 

59,320 1 

.54>.'41 1 

34.888 ‘ 

1.554 ■ 

23.538 

54 

794 

[ 

2(1 80 . 

204,947 

99.'9.53 1 

104,994 i 

55.542 

13.782 , 

41.942 

84.493 

1.359 

5.719 


80- 10 . ! 

1.58,579 

79.149 j 

74.530 I 

8.079 

4.257 i 

58.095 

,57.51.12 

2.975 

12.561 


40 -.50 . 1 

108,297 

57.7r>^ ; 

5(1.,581' 

2.147 ' 

2.544 

51 791 

29 .592 

3.82" 

18.304 


. 1 U ♦ 1 (_> • 1 

58.184 

38,545 ' 

29.58'.' 

841 

1.495 ' 

2,8.8.'7 

10..885 

3.8 1 7 

17.207 


i;i) .iridi.vci. 

4S 755 

28.749 

25.015 , 

51 1 

1.185 

1 7 745 

4.o;;4 

.5.890 

19.845 


Total 

808,581 

407,135 

401,446 

248,127 

195,983 

146,657 

148,372 

12,351 

57,091 

t 

u — 1 

22 957 

1 1 884 : 

11.5 78 

11.381 

1 1. ,578 ' 






1 — .5 

S8.4'-:-! 

41.544, 

4 1 8;;'.' ; 

41.1:41 

41 88'.' 






.5.— io . 

I(,i9 i(‘2 

54.5.',o; 

,•.4,7.52 ■ 

54 5,1.5 

54.5'."; 

15 

49 


7 

U'M.r- 

10— 1.5 . 

102,1.95 

.52,‘'i.55 ! 

49 4,^9 

.52.515 

47.805 . 

1 .>,5 

2 08.: 

,5 

51 


15 20 . 

,s.' 259 

89,511 ' 

4",i;4.'' 

3S.441; 

28 578 

1.12:; 

li>.87:! 

42 

502 

1 

20-80 . 

14.i.5.''0 

70,1 li. 

78.51.4 

40.4.-1 

'.'.8'.'8 ■ 

2,8.i;3:i 

5.S..51S 

999 

.5,153 


80-40 . 

107,477 

55,285 

.52,241 ■ 

5,2.''; 

;;.i28 

41; 8.|8 

8',' t;'i8 

2.102 

'.'.420 


40 .50 . 

77,208 

40,772 

85,431 

1.5'. 9 

1.900 , 

35.407 

20. !";.5 

2. 

18. .""'ii; 

! 

.50 do . 

4o JOS 

24.' '5'.' 

22. 1 89 

(.21 

i.i;,’"' 

2l.'.714 

7.829 

2.734 

i:’..l8o 


0(-i a’lil 

85 •■'17 

15, '997 

18..S20 

142 

8.51 

12.782 

2 .8.57 


15.112 


Total 

78,969 

39,881 

39,088 

24,508 

18,772 

14,390 

15,437\ 983 

4,879 

' 

0— 1 . 

1.9 75 

915 1 

950 ■ 

915 

'.'50 

.. 




1 

1 - .5 . 

8,775 

4.450 

4.325 

4.450 

4 325 


. , 

. . 


Mi-- 

.5 . U) . 

1 1 .890 

5.751 

5.529 

5.750 

5.520 

1 

9 

. . 


SAL- ■{ 

10 - 15 . 

10,4.S8 

5.410, 

.5.073 : 

5.393 

4 ,7'* 

17 

2,85 


iV 

M.VX. 1 

15- 20 . 

7,557 

3,**70 , 

3.'.'97 ’ 

3.547 

1.715 

118 

2.197 

,5 

84 

1 

20 _ 80 . 

18.984 

5.530 

7.354 1 

3.822 : 

750 ; 

2.717 

6.057 

91 

537 

! 

30—40 . 

10,298 

5.223 

.5,070 . 

415 

282 i 

4.523 

3,98.8 

185 

850 


40—50 . 

7,208 

3.828 ' 

3.380 ' 

104 

171 ! 

3.529 

1.999 

195 

1,210 

1 

50 50 . 

3,975 

2.231 , 

1.744 . 

45 

93; 

2.001 

588 

184 , 

953 

1 

(30 ami 05-cr . 

3,318 

1.758 ■ 

I. .5,55 

56 

78 ; 

1 

1.384 

253 

323 

1.224 

r 

i 

1 Total 

262,681 

133,524 

i 

129,157 

81,651 

67,868 

47,908 

47,851 

3,965 

13,438 

1 

1 

n - 1 . 

7.105 

3.523 

3,588 

3.547 






i 

1- .5 . 

28.977 

14.599 

14,278 

14,699 

14.278 





I'HKI- 1 

5 10 . 

87.721 

18,888 . 

1.8. .Si 3 

1,8.884 

is.82:> 

4 

,s 



STIAX.-i 

10- 15 . 

35.270 

18.011 

17.259 

17.9.8" 


2,8 

20.5 

3 

T 

; 

15-20 . 

27.844 

12.'.'81 

11.353 

12.574 

it. HI I 

30! 

4.945 

5 

107 


20-80 . 

45.050 

22.509 

23.451 

1 1.998 

:{jM)7 

10.350 

19.433 

255 

1,011 

i 

8*1 40 . 

34.954 

18.171 

l'i.7'.'0 

1.2.85 

.si2 ' 

1 1;.23 1 

13.1:21 

558 

2.357 


; 4l i- 50 . 

28.207 

12.7.59 

10.448 

389 

:>4i 

11.530 

':,130 

890 

:3.477 


50-50 . 

12.508 

7.02" 

.5..5Si 

151 , 

2(11 

.5.98 7 

2.304 

872 

3.01,8 


(30 aail i.ivor . 

9.42',' 

4.850 

4..55',i 

113 , 

' 

3.477 

905 

1.270 

3,457 


Total 

6,125 

3,214 

2.911 

1,823 ' 

1,487 

1,256 

1,231 

135 

193 

i 

0— I . 

18 8 

50 

1 ■"* 

5o 

7S 





1 

1 5 . 

51 19 

281 ' 

27s 

231 . 

278 






.5 10 . 

1 712 

3(t5 

:4r. 

M(»i* 

;!4:. 


1 




, li,— 15 . 

788 

410 i 

M 72» 


HlU 


9 

{' 


MlSi. 

15- 2o . 

597 

2.S7 ' 

-Wn 

274 

I8r, 

12 

123 

1 ! 

1 


2('— 80 . 

1 1.21S 

594 

r.24 

;14(* 

i;j2 

211 

471 

13 * 

IS 


80—40 . 

1 944 

515 

42;> 

I»2 

r»n 

398 

315 

30 . 

34 


10 — 50 . 

57.9 

899 

27'.* 

y > 

;j>> 

825 

195 

39 

51 


50 t)n . 

1 845 

223 

122 

U 

12 

188 

i;4 

2 7 

45 


, 00 -.nfi over. 

i 201 

129 

i 2 


lu 

102 

19 

24 , 

1 

43 


Total 

' 17 

9 

i 

8 

6 

5 

3 

3 

i 

1 



0- 1 . 

\ 

j 

j 

1 


1 

. , 


..t 


Oth- 

1“* •> 
5—10 . 


1 V' 

1 , 

2 

1 

2 

* * 



' * 

i 

10—15 . 

1 

; ! 

. . 

1 




. .1 



, 15 - 20 . 

2 


2 

, , , 

2 






20 - 50 . 

1 •* 

+ ' 

1 

l'> ' 



1 




! :io— 10 . 

1 I 

1 


I 







! !i — 50 . 

' ! 

. ,* 

I 




1 


* ' 


' .5i_— <;o . 

.1 


1 

, , 



1 

\ j 



;(i0 :'..0 (,ier. 

1 

• • 

1 

1 ! 


• 



•• 

”( 

• • 
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TABLE VII. TABLE YU. 


Age, sex and civil condition. Part II.— Division.— 


i 

! POPULATION. 

UXSIARRIED. 

MARRIED. j WIDOWED. 

RELIGIOX8. 




( 

i 


1 

[ ACrfj. i 



[ 





Persons. 

1 1 


1 Females. 

Males. i 

1 

Eemales. j 

Males. I 

J’emales. | Males. 1 Females. 

1 1 


1 

2 


4 


5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Central Division 

. (Administrative.) 





Total 

1487.178 

; 751,884 

735,294 

436171 

\ 

358.985 289,629 286,280 26,084 90,029 


I'i 0- 1 

42.233 

21.07 

7 

21.1.56 

21.077 

21.1.56 

1 

1 

.1 


1 : 1- 

1 1.>6..).*D 

78.502 

78.048 

78.502 

78,048 . 

1 ^ , 

1 

. 1 

All He LI- 

1 , 5-10 

1 107. 561 

99.698 

97.863 

99.590 

97,673 i 108 1 166 : , 

24 

GIONfj. 

i . 10-1.-) 

i 190.170 

97.444 

92.726 

97.016 ; 

88,211; 398! 30; 135 

■' 1 l.->~20 

1 145.503 

71.085 

74.418 

65.874 

38.730 ; 5.06” 

* 34.530. 146 1 1. 158 


. 20-30 

263.425 

120.2D7 

134.218 

57.944 

17,571 68.448 i 107,961; 2.815 ! 8,686 


' , 30 -ID 

i 197.64-: 

103.380 

94.262 

9..591 ' 

6.170! 89,1031 73.872 1 4.686 

14.220 


40 -.50 

140.429 

73.711 

66.718 

, 3,312 

4,443 ' 65,141 

! 41.864 1 5.25^ 

! 20.411 


1 50—60 

S6,4.“)S 

45,119 

41.339 

1.669 : 

3.401 : 37.998 

' 17.261 ' 5.452 

i 20.677 


1 60 and over 

67,2D7 

32.661 

34.546 

1.596 

3.582 23.368 

j 6.246 ' 7.697 

[ 24,718 


Total 

1 . 109,707 

511,528 508,179 

299.768 

1 

247,572 192,558 190,855 19,202 

69,752 


1 = 0-1 

28.374 

14.133 

14.241 

14.13 

; 

14,241 

! 

1 

1 


1— .5 

103.311 

51.693 

51.618 

51,69 

3 1 

51,618 . . 

1 • • 




1 ' .5-10 

129.S10 

65.309 

64.501 

65.276 ' 

64.394 ' :43 

1 93 

14 

IlixDr, 10 -1.-, 

15-25 

127.091 

05.20 

- 

61.884 

64.982 ! 

59.39: 

201 

i 2.37 

24 

112 

; 99.047 

47.37 

>_ 

51.675 

j 44.886 

29.674 

2.384 

1 21.090 1(.I2 

911 


20-30 

j 183.1.)09 

89.210 

93.799 

i 45,442 

14.45.- 

41, .1.87 

1 72.25 

2.181 

7.087 


.10 - 40 

: 139.335 

72.19 


67.138 

! 8,170; 

5,022 

' 60,837 

50.774 3.690 

11,342 


' ‘ 40—50 

! 99.989 

51,900 

48.089 

1 2,711' 

.3.455 

! 45,271 

28.806 1 3,918 

; 15.828 


; .50-60 

61.(i75 

31,829 

29.846 

, 1.312 

2.627 

j 26.654 

11.446; 8.863 

15,773 


^ 60 ami liver 

j 48.066 

22,678 

1 

25.388 

1.163 

2.691 

16,091 

4,012 5,424 

18,685 


j Total 

111.221 

5 7,388 

53,833 

1 34,193 

26,728 21,677 

/ 

1 21 , 343 ^ 1^18 

! 

5,762 


0— 1 

3.268 

1.643 

1.625 

\ 1,643 

1.625 


' 

1 



i 1 - .5 . 

12.484 

6.260 

6.224 

■ 6,260 , 

6.224 

j , , 

* , 



Mi'sal- 

‘ 5-10 

15.776 

i 8.021 ■ 

7.755 

: 7.956 

7.718 

! 65 

30 ' 

\ : 

MAN. 

10-1.5 

14.798 

■ 7.56S 

7.230 

7.528 

6.856 

1 39 

369 

1 

i 5 


15-20 

10.713 

5.450 , 

5.263 

5,208 , 

2.436 

234 

; 2.727 

' 8 

i lOo 


211-3(1 

19.937 

9,832 ( 

10.1 (.>5 

; 4,722' 

798 

4.906 

; 8.715 

204 

j 592 


30-40 

14.436 

1 7.814 i 

6.622 

1 5!»“ 


344 

7.005 

1 5.370 

272 

i 908 


40—50 

‘J.82S 

5.351 


4.477 

! 1.53 

295 

4,926 ; 2,767 

272 

! 1.415 


50—60 

- 0.66D 

3.119 

2, .541 

84 ' 

218 

2.724' 1,027 

311 : 1.296 


60 and over . 

4.321 

2,330 ■ 

1.991 

102 


214 

1 1.77S 

1 

33,8 

4.50 

1.439 


Total 

1 355,221 

1 1 82,464 172,757 

101,945 

i 

84,440 

ill 

75,173 73,853 5,346 14,464 

.1 1 — a) . 

, 10.571 

5.293 


5.27S 

1 5.293 


5.278 i 




40.652 

! 20.498 


20.1.54 

: 20,498 


20.154 


.. 



Lhkist- 

5 — ID 

I 51.835 

j 26.300 


25,535 

26,290 


24.491 

10 

11 


• > 


in- 15 

48.151 

24.61 1 : 

23.540 

1 24.449 


21,899! 157 

1,623 

5 

18 


15 - 2D 

35.644 

i 18.220 


1 7.424 

15.745 


6,597 1 2.439 

10,682 

36 

145 


, 20—30 

60.204 

1 30.075 


30,219 

1 7.746 

• 

2,305 

21.900 

26.912 

429 

1.O02 


30-40 

43.715 

, 23.284 i 

20.431 

! 878 


798 

21.688 

17.672 

718 

1,961 


40- .50 

1 30.512 

i 16.413 

1 

14.099 

; 443 


689 1 14.904 

10.254 

! 1.066 

3.156 


, 50—60 

! 19.066 

1 10.138 

1 

8.92S 

' 273 


554 

8.591 

4.777 

1,274 

3..597 

■ 

1 60 and over 

14.781 

1 7.632 


7,149 

i 330 ! 

675 

5.484 

1.892 

1.81S 

■ 

4, .582 


Total 

i 981 

489 \ 

492 

260 


232 

213 

215 

16 

45 


0— j 

18 

8 


10 


j 

10 





I 

1-5 

101 

51 


.50 

51 


50 






5 - 10 

136 

67 


09 

67 


68 


1 

, , 


Animist. I 

10-15 

125 

57 


68 

56 


57 

1 

11 



A 

15-20 

98 

43 


55 

35 


23 

8 

30 

■ 

2 


20-30 

172 

84; 

88 

31 


111 

52 

72 

ll 

5 


30-40 

146 

79 


67 

*; 


j 

6S 

52 

•^1 

9 


i 40 — 50 

94 

47 


47 

5 


s' 

40 

34 

2 ’ 

10 


i 50-60 

55 

33 


22 

, . 


2 

29 I 

11 

•M 

9 


* 60 and over 

i 

36 

20 


16 

1 


2 

15 


^ : 

111 


1 Total 

48 

IS 


33 

5 


13 

i 

8\ 

14 


6 

1 

0— 1 

2 



2 



2 i 

i 

’ • ! 


1 


1— 5 

2 

, * 


2 



2 1 

t 


1 

. . 

Others. i 

5-10 

4 

1 


3 

1 


2 1 


1 

. .i 


I 

10—15 

5 

1 


4 

1 


4l 






15-20 

1 

, , 


1 



, , 


1 

J 


( 

j 

20-30 

13 

6 


7 

3 


2 

3 

5 

j 



30-40 

10 

6 


4 

, , 


, , ' 

5 

4 

1 1 


1 

40-.50 

6 

, , 


6 

, , 


1 i 

, , 

3 

. .! 

2 

I 

50-60 

2 



2 

• • • 



• . i 


• •i 

2 

1 

J 

60 and over , 

3 

1 


2 



.. j 

1 

1 

1 

[ 


4 1 

i 

2 


5 
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TABi^Trii. TABLE V 1 I . 

Age, sex and civil condition Part II. — Division. — {Continued). 


RELIGIONS 

i 

AGE. 

POPULATION 

1 

UNMAERIED. 

MARRIED. 

WIDOWED. 

1 

Persons. | AT ales. 

1 

Females- 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males . 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Northern Division. (Administrative.) 



! Total 

1,305.590 

665,123 

640,467 

363,756 

298,522 

274,351 271,435 

27,016 

70,510 

l 

0—1 

35,978 

18,160 

17,818 

18.160 

17,818 

.. 





1 1—5 • 

187.576 

68,679 

68,897 

68,679 

68,897 

, , 




Ai.l Beli- I 

; .5—10 

179,698 

90,678 

89,020 

90.591 

88.805 

78 

200 

9 

15 

GIONS. 

; 10-15 

164,497 

85,031 

79,466 

84.174 

73,337 

818 

5,928 

39 

201 

{ 

' 15- 20 

125,217 

62,130 

63.087 

51.972 

25,237 

9,926 

36,830 

232 

1,020 


' 20- 30 

230,774 

1 15,053 

115,721 

37.250 

0,537 

7-4,633 

99.626 

3,170 

6.558 


i 30—40 

176,711 

93,1.54 

83,557 

6.268 

4,014 

81,879 

68.534 

5,007 

11,009 


40-50 

123,313 

65.760 

57,553 

2.865 

3,822 

57,176 

37,888 

5,719 

15,843 


1 50 — 60 

74,209 

38,760 

35.449 

1.854 

3.319 

31,344 

16,086 

5,562 

16,044 

00 and over 

57.617 

27,718 

29,899 

1,943 

3,736 

18,497 

6,343 

7,278 

19,820' 

i 

1 Totat 

679,932 

343,802 

336,130 

193,089 

155,940 

134,971 

135,852 

15,742 

44,338 

, 

0-1 

18.567 

9.385 

9,182 

9,.385 

9,182 





1 

' 1— 5 . 

68,976 

34,419 

34,557 

34,419 

34,557 

. . 


, , 


1 

5—10 

89.390 

44,854 

44..536 

44,807 

44,413 

42 

117 

5 

6 

Hinbu. 

1 10-15 

.81.994 

42.508 

39,486 

42,254 

37,172 

234 

2,176 

20 

138. 

J 

15-20 

65.084 

31.430 

33.604 

28,850 

15,560 

2,446 

17,266 

1,34 

778 


20-30 

121.206 

60.133 

61,073 

24.929 

6,088 

33,094 

50,136 

2,110 

4,849 

1 

30-40 

95.805 

49,935 

45,870 

4.390 

2,465 

42,418 

36,046 

3,127 

7,359 

1 

40-50 

67.491 

33,670 

31,821 

1.879 

2,327 

30,480 

19.426 

3,311 

10.068 

1 

50-60 

40.446 

20,900 

19,546 

1,135 

1,980 

16,640 

7.793 

3,125 

9,773 


60 and over . 

31.023 

14,568 

16,455 

1,041 

2,196 

9,617 

2,892 

3,910 

11,367. 


Total 

78.62! 

42,010 

36,611 

24,770 

18,377 

15,803 

14,965 

1,437 

3.269 


0- 1 

2.492 

1.285 

1.207 

1,285 

1,207 




.. 


1-5 

8.607 

4,363 

4,244 

4,363 

4,244 

, , 


, , 


JIUSAL- I 

.5-10 

11,409 

5.909 

5,500 

5,902 

.5,487 

5 

8 

2 

5 

MAX, 

10—15 

10.753 

5,820 

4,933 

5,793 

4,710 

23 

214 

4 

9 

1 

15 -20 

7,354 

3,920 

3,434 

3,632 

1,611 

275 

1,761 

13 

62 

1 

20-30 

13.980 

7.161 

6,819 

3,140 

443 

3.818 

6,060 

203 

316 

1 

30—40 

10.468 

5,745 

4,723 

377 

195 

5,082 

3,935 

286 

593 


40 50 

6,944 

4,036 

2.908 

132 

180 

3,629 

1,955 

275 

773 

1 

; 50 — 60 « 

3.701 

2,135 

1.566 

53 

141 

1,831 

756 

251 

669 

; 60 and over . 

1 

2,913 

1.636 

1,277 

93 

159 

1,140 

276 

403 

842 

j Total 

543,103 

1 : 

277,335 265,768\144,787 

123,206 

122,774 

119,800 

9J74 

22, 762 


' 0— 1 

14.826 

7,445 

7.381 

7,445 

7.3S1- 





i 

1 1-5 

59.436 

29,621 

29,815 

29,621 

1 29,815 





< 'HEIST- 

1 5 ^ 10 

78,379 

39,681 

38.698 

.•19.648 

: 38,620 

31 

74 

2 

4 

lA.N. 1 

i 10- 15 

71,288 

36.466 

34,822 

35.892 

31,249 

559 

3.519 

15 

54 

J 

1 15 — 20 

52,440 

26.594 

25,846 

19,331 

7,973 

7.178 

17.694 

85 

179 


20 — 30 

94.899 

47.432 

47.467 

9,073 

2,965 

37,509 

43,112 

850 

1,390 


30-40 

69,907 

37.191 

32.716 

1.477 

1,337 

34,133 

28,349 

1,.581 

3,030 


40 -50 

48,549 

25.866 

22.683 

.843 1 1,310 

22,903 

16.406 

2.120 

4,967 

\ 

5i ) 60 

29.850 

1 5,608 

14.242 

655 

1,184 

12.782 

7,489 

2.171 

.5,569 

1 OO aud over . 

i 

23.529 

11,431 

12.098 

802 

1,372 

7,67lt 

3.157 

2.950 

7.569 

! Total 

3.654 

1.813 

1.841 

1,013 

938 

737\ 

762 

63 

141 

0- I 

S5 

40 

45 

40 

•tO i 

' 




( 

J 5 

528 

261 

267 

261 

2f.7 


i 




! 5 lo 

482 

215 

267 

215 

267 





A XI. MIST. , 

10—15 

438 

221 

217 

219 

198 : 

2 1 

(9 



J-l 35 20 

858 

166 

192 

140 

s.s 

'iC' 

1113 ' 


'i 


20- 30 

639 

3< M ) 

339 

93 


200 : 

297 ' 

7 

3 


30 '40 

487 

259 

22S ' 

21 

13 

225 : 

1 88 i 

13 

27 


I 40 rio 

303 

169 

134 ■ 

10 

4 ; 

1461 

95 1 

13 

35 


! 50' 60 

194 

106' 

S8 1 

0 

10. 

82 

45 ! 

15 

33 

00 ami ov.T 

140 

76 j 
1 

64 i 
j 

•'* 

7j 

56 ^ 

1 

15! 

15 

42 


Total 

280 

163 

1 

1 

117 

97 

61 

i 

66 \ 

1 

55 1 


.. 


0— 1 

8 

5 : 

3 ' 

5 

.3 


i 



/ 

1 

1-5 

29 

15 

14' 

15 

14 


..i 




o-“10 

38 i 

19 

l!»i 

19 

18 


1 i 



1 

10 15 

24 ' 

16 

8 1 

16 

8 

J 




Othees. j 

15-20 . 

31 i 

20 

11 : 

19 

' .) 

v 

6 ■ 



1 

20—30 . 

50 

27 

23 

15 

2 

1 2 

21 1 




30 ' 40 

11; 

24 

20 

'3 

4 

21 

16 ' 




40—50 

26 1 

19 

7 

1 

I 

18 

6 



\ 

50 . 60 

IS 1 

11 

• 7 

2 

4 

9 

3 




60 and over • 

12 

! 

7 

5 

2 

2 

5 

i 

3 


■■ 
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TABLE Vn. 


TABLE VII. 


Age, sex and Civil Condition. Part II-Division. — {Continued), '^^conditloa “*** 


RELI- 

GIONS. 

! 

.\GE. 

j POPULATION. 

FNMARRIED. 

MARRIED. 

WIDOWED. 

; Perrons, 

i 

Slales. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



High Range Division. (Administrative.) 




Total . 

S6,92I 

31,783 

25,138 

17,493 

11,418 

13,234 

11859 

1,056 

1,861 


0- 1 

1.259 

61.0 

644 

615 

644 






1 — 5 

4.771 

2.272 

2,499 

2.272 

2.499 


. e . 




5-10 

.5.131 

2,547 

2,584 

! 2,543 

2..580 

4 

3 


1 

ALI j 

10—15 

7.981 

3.931 

1,0.50 

3.903 

3.426 

26 

622 

2 

2 

Heli- .( 

1.5—20 

6,868 

3.750 

3,118 

3.586 

1.399 

159 

1.595 

5 

124 

GIONS. 

20 -30 

14 680 

8,327 

6,353 

3.790 

565 

1.475 

5.281 

62 

507 


30—40 

9.191 

5,722 

3,469 

589 

96 

4,727 

2,904 

406 

469 


40-,50 

4,424 

3.023 

1,401 

no 

79 

2,615 

1,012 

298 

310 


50—60 

1,774 

1,100 

674 

45 

84 

898 

331 

157 

259 


60 and over. 

842 

496 

346 

40 

46 

330 

111 

126 

189 

/ 

Total . 

41,444 

22,469 

18,975 

12,933 

8,373 

9,365 

9,097 

871 

1,505 


0-1 

877 

442 

435 

442 

435 






1 — 5 

3.377 

1,568 

1.809 

1,568 

1,809 


... 



! 

.5—10 

3.699 

1.819 

1,8.80 

1.815 

1.877 

4 

2 

. . . 

1 

1 

10—15 

6,149 

2.945 

3.204 

2,924 

2.601 

19 

601 

2 

2 


13 20 

5.086 

2.641 

2.445 

2,550 

1.052 

89 

1,277 

2 

no,' 


20—30 

10.5.35 

5.728 

4.807 

2,340 

425 

3,337 

3,937 

51 

445 


30—40 

0,671 

4.019 

2.652 

470 

66 

3,235 

2,201 

314 

385 


40 50 

3.198 

2.194 

1,004 

65 

43 

1,863 

744 

266 

217 


50-60 

1,271 

777 

494 

33 

43 

611 

250 

133 

201 


60 and over. 

581 

336 

245 

26 

22 

207 

85 

103 

138 


Total . 

1,667 

1,117 

550 

726 

263 

380 

237 

11 

50 


0- 1 

30 

13 

17 

13 

17 






1—5 

119 

71 

48 

71 

48 

• ••* 





5-10 

121 

66 

55 

66 

55 


. • . 

... 



10-15 

221 

144 

77 

143 

75 

1 

2 



Mcsal- ■( 

15-20 

253 

193 

60 

188 

23 

4 

34 

1 

3 

MAN, 

20-30 

452 

333 

119 

209 

12 

123 

101 

1 

♦> 


30—40 

255 

160 

90 

26 

9 

137 

67 

2 

14 


40-50 

121 

76 

45 

8 

10 

67 

25 

1 

10 


50-60 

68 

39 

29 

2 

12 

34 

7 

3 

10 


60 and over. 

27 

17 

10 

... 

2 

14 

1 

3 

7 


Total . 

a, 929 

7,184 

4,745 

3,966 

2,343 

3,064 

2,120 

154 

282 

/ 

0— 1 

3o5 

153 

182 

1.53 

182 





1 

1—5 

1.028 

515 

513 

515 

513 






5-10 

1.069 

523 

546 

523 

545 

. . . 

1 




10-15 

1.372 

701 

671 

696 

'*>63 

5 

8 



Chius- J 

15 -20 

1,340 

822 

.518 

770 

293 

50 

220 

2 

5 

TIAN 

20—30 

3.341 

2.085 

1.256 

1.183 

108 

893 

1.093 

9 

.55 


30—40 

2.00S 

1,39.8 

610 

S5 

15 

1.227 

.529 

80 

66 


40 . 50 

9,52 

672 

280 

31 

8 

611 

197 

30 

7.5 


50—60 

346 

236 

no 

7 

12 

211 

56 

18 

12 


<50 and over. 

138 

79 

59 

3 

4 

67 

16 

0 

39 


Total . 

t.877 

1,013 

864 

568 

435 

425 

405 

20 

24 

/ 

0— 1 

17 

7 

10 

7 

10 






1-5 

246 

118 

128 

118 

128 

• • « 




1 

.5—10 

241 

139 

102 

139 

102 


• • • 



1 

10 15 

23S 

141 

97 

140 

86 

1 

11 



Animist-; 

15—20 

189 

94 

95 

78 

31 

16 

64 



1 

20—30 

3.52 

181 

171 

58 

20 

122 

1.50 

1 

\ 

I 

30 — 10 

25<i 

140 

116 

s 

5 

l-JH 

107 

4 

4 


40 — 50 

1.53 

81 

72 

6 

18 

74 

46 

1 

s 

\ 

50 — 00 

89 

48 

11 

3 

17 

42 

18 

3 

6 


60 and over. 

96 

64 

32 

11 

18 

42 


11 

5 


Total . 

4 


4 

... 

4 


... 




0- 1 





... 


... 




1-5 

\ 

... 

1 


1 






5—10 

1 


1 


1 

»*• 

.»• 

^ 



10-15 

1 


I 

... 

1 





Othebs. j 

15-20 

.*• 

.. 

. . 








20-30 





. 

• •• 





30-40 

1 


1 

••• 

1 


• . > 




40-50 




• • ' • 


• •• 





50—60 


«*• 


••• 



... 




60 and over. 




... 

... 


■■■ 

... 
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XABIiE YU. 


table V 1 1 . 


Age, sex and civil 
condition 


Age, sex Civil Condition Part il — Division. — {Continued). 


EELI- 

GIOXS. 

1 

i 

AGE. 

1 

1 

rOPULATIOX 

1 

rXMARRIEl). 1 

] 

MARRIED . 

4V1DOWED. 

1 


Person®. 

! Males, 
i ! 

Females. 

' Males. Feinales. ; 

Males. 

1 

j Female 

1 

Male.s. 

i 

! Fern ait; 



12 

i:i 

14 

l.-> Hi 

17 

18 

I'J 

20 


5ea Coast Division (Natural). 


Total . 1 

1,817,754 : 

914,325 

903.420 551,389V 

447,718 332,603 j. 

334,734 30,333 120.968 

0-1 .1 

50.S52 , 

25,309 

25.543 

25.309 

25.543 : 


. i 


.. 

1 

1— n 

l.s,8.G53 ; 

94.011 

94.042 

94,011 

94,012 



. 

. 


5 -1(1 

24G.800 . 

123.477 

123.323 

123.364 

123.110 , 

111 

181 ’ 

2 

32 

All 1 

10- 1.-, . 1 

532.65r» ' 

118.790 

113.800 

118.390 

100.417 ^ 

377 

4.257 1 

23 

ISO 

Reh- 1 

15-20 . ; 

1 80.248 ; 

87.328 

02.020 , 

83.907 

.53.403 , 

3.300 

38.078 ! 

115 

1.439 


20 - .30 . ! 

324. G53 

1.58.190 

166.463 1 

85.080 

22.722 

70.277 

131.857 , 

2.8.33 

11.834 

; , So— 40 

24.5.714 

120,787 

118.027 ; 

13.314 

7.820 

107.773 

00.372 

5.700 

20,735 

i 40-.-0 

171,8GS 

90.934 

80.034 1 

4.028 

5.126 

80.298 

40.595 

(;.608 

29.213 

\ i TiO -OO 

DO.SSO 

.52.117 

47.772 

1.843 

3.440 

43,875 

17.11)0 

0.300 

27.133 

' : 60 and over 

7G.412 

36,776 

1 

30.030 

1.537 

3.080 

20.080 

0,204 

8.(!53 

30.340 

Total . i 

1,284,836 

1 

642,397 

642.439 387,516 

( 

313x724 232,675 

235.110 

22,206 

93,605 

; 1 . : 

35,020 

17.910 

18.010 

17.910 

18.010 






1—5 . ; 

129.G87 

04.852 

64.s3r» 

04.852 

04.835 



. . 

, , 

1 

5 — K.) . ' 

170.411 ; 

85.127 

85.284 : 

85.090 

85.151 

30 

113 

1 

20 


10—15 . I 

IGl.GOi; 

82.0(>0 

70.027 

82.400 

75. 68D 

252 

3.187 

17 

100 

J 

1.5— 2o 

127.010 ' 

01.198 

65.^13 i 

58.825 

38.104 

2.284 

26.502 ; 

>9 1 

1.140 

1 

20—30 . I 

230.000 ; 

112.370 

118,014 i 

02.224 

17.173 1 

47.948 

01.888 1 

2.204 ' 

9.553 


30 _ 40 

175.1(>1 ; 

89.049 i 

8,5.512 1 

10.578 

5.000 1 

74,750 

(;3.503 1 

4.321 i 

10.100 


40-50 

124,240 

04.848 

59.401 1 

3.154 

3.825 1 

50.828 

33,259 I 

4.800 

22.317 

\ 

.50— GO 

73.524 , 

37.500 1 

35,904 . 

1.392 

2.033 ! 

31.575 

12.207 ' 

4.593 

21.034 


GO and over 

56, l^S 

20.208 

29.980 

1,001 

2.353 1 

10.002 

4.361 

1 

0.115 

23.2(i0 


Total 

145,346 

74,301 

71,045 

45,187 

35,056 

27,079 

27,784 i 

2.035 

8,205 

I 0—1 . i 

3.97G . 

1.975 

2.0([1 

1.075 

2.601 


• t 

.. 


/ 

1 l—r, 

. 10,030 ! 

8,(141 


8.041 

7.080 1 

. , 

. » 

, , ' 


1 

1 5-10 

20.G.S2 1 

; O..5O0 

10.170 i 

10.444 

10.142 ! 

02 

28 


0 

ilCs.lL- 

1 10- 15 

10.400 i 

9.940 

9.400 i 

0.002 

0.004 

43 

140 

1 

10 

.MAX. .i 

, 15-20 

14.010 . 

0,032 

7.0.87 

6.661 

3.335 

200 

ri.liOU 

11 

132 

1 

, 20—30 

2G.OG4 ! 

I2..533 

13..531 i 

6.884) 

1.253 

5,430 

11.370 

214 

902 


' 30-40 . ; 

10.084 ! 

10,004 

9.020 

810 

5u5 

8.800 

7.107 , 

394 ' 

1.408 

1 

1 40— 5n 

13.108 1 

7,105 

0.OO3 

230 

301 

0.530 

3.501 ■ 

387 ; 

2,081 

1 oO 60 . I 

7,144 ' 

4,013 

3.131 

103 

230 

3.504 

1.20.8 

400 ; 

1.687 

1 GO and orer 

5,773 j 

.3.120 

2.647 

1 

132 

210 , 

2.372 

458 

(•22 

1,970 

1 Total . 1 

384,572 1 

196.060 

188,512 

117,802 

98,236 

72,209 

71,216 

6,049 

19,060 

1 0-1 

10.807 i 

.5,395 

5.. 502 ; 

.5,305 

.5..502 





/* 

1 1—5 

42,712 ! 

21.620 

21.092 

21.020 

21.01(2 

, , 





! 5—10 

55.3SO j 

27,008 

27.712 

27.654 

27.(;08 

13 

oS 

1 

6 

i.'HKXS- 

; 10—15 

51.187 ■ 

25.904 

2.5.193 ' 

25.008 

24,.50l 

81 

•>10 1 

5 

16 

tiax 

I 

: 15-20 

38.007 

10,051 

19,8.50 

18.280 

11.781 

75(> 

7.015 ; 

15 

160 


00.070 

32.984 

33.995 

15.800 

4.227 

1 6,775 

28.344 1 

409 

1,424 


1 30—40 . ’ 

50.077 

20,803 

24.174 

1.882 

1,.380 

23.952 

19.500 

909 

3,198 

1 

1 40 -.50 , i 

34.125 

18.730 

15,395 

615 

1)3 0 

10,767 

9.676 

1.348 

4.789 


1 ."lO-GU . 1 

10.0.50 

10.434 

8.022 

330 

572 

8,703 

3.050 > 

1,392 

4,391 


6<» and over • ‘ 

14.352 

7.381 

0.971 

300 

517 

5.162 

1.378 ' 

1.910 

5.076 


Total . , 

2,675 

1.397 

1.278 

782 

627 

574 

1 

559 

41 

92 


0—1 

48 

24 

24 

24 

24 



.. 


/ 

1-5 

194 

83 

1 111 

S3 

111 






5—10 

284 

155 

i 122 

15,5 

128 

.. 

1 

!. 



10 — 15 

339 

100 

170 

168 

162 

1 

8 



.4X1111 ST ^ 

15-20 

282 

130 

1.52 

124 

00 

6 

55 


1 

1 

20— ;io 

560 

267 

1 293 

1.58 

65 

103 

223 

*» 

5 


30—40 

440 

241 

1 199 

41 

25 

185 

154 

15 

20 


40 — 50 

298 

170 

; 122 

10 

8 

150 

90 

7 

24 


50 — 60 

144 

94 

40 

t 

4 

83 

23 

8 

19 


GO and over 

80 

54 

32 

xi 

4 

40 

5 

5 

23 


1 Total 

316 

170 

146 

102 

75 

« 

65 

2 

6 

0-1 

11 

5 

6 

5 

6 




. . 


15 

30 

15 

15 

15 

15 




, . 


5—10 

43 

21 

22 

21 

21 


1 




10—15 

2.S 

18 

10 

18 

10 





Otheks 

15-20 

SO 

17 

13 

17 

7 


6 




20 - 30 

00 

30 

30 

18 

4 

12 

20 




30-40 

52 

30 

22 

3 

4 

20 

18 

1 



40 - 50 

28 

15 

13 

I 

2 

11 

9 


2 


50 - 60 

21 

12 

’ 9 

2 

4 

10 

3 


2 


GO and over . 

13 

7 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 
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TABLE VII. 


rrjLBiiB VII. 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition. Part II. — Division {Continued.') 


Sex and 
Oivil Condition 


i 


1 POPULATION. 

UNMARRIED. 

1 

1 MAJiRIED. 

1 i 

L 

WIDOWED. 

RELIGIONS. 

AGE. 

Persons. 

1 

Jl.ales. ' Females. | 

^ 1 

1 Males. 

1 

1 1 

Females, j 

Males. j 

1 

1 

Females* 1 

f 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


All B*li- 

GIOXS. 


H INDIT. 


'Mtjsal- 

MAN. 


it'HBlS- 

TIAS. 


Asimist. 


Othebs. ■< 


Total 

0—1 
1—5 
5-10 
10—15 
16—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50-60 
60 and over 


Total 

0—1 
1—5 
5-10 
10—15 
15-20 
20-30 
30-40 
40—50 
60-60 
60 and over 


Total 

0-1 
1-5 
5—10 
10-15 
15 -20 
20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60 and over 


Total 

0—1 
1—5 
5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—30 
30^40 
40 -50 
60-60 
60 and over 


Total 

0—1 
1—5 
5-10 
10—15 
15—20 
20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60 and over 


Total 

0-1 
1-5 
5—10 
10-15 
15—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50 — 60 
60 and over 


Inland Division. (Natural). 


230,130 

\ 

53 7,323, ( 

i 

512.607 368,6722 

. i 

'92,973,234,607 ji 

132,388 

24,244 1 

67,246 

35,308 

17,841 

17,467 

17,841 

17,467 

t 


! 


132.470 j 

66,260 i 

66,210 

66.260 

66,210 



. . 1 

. . 

170,315| 

86.381 

83,934 

86.317 

83,757 

60 

167 

4 i 

10 

159,868 1 

82,903 

76,965 

82,388 

72,584 

477 

4,238 

38 

143 

122,389 1 

60,558 

61,831 

53,861 

27,925 

6,498 

32,879 

199 i 

1,027 

217,337 

107,761 

109,576 

39,600 

11,428 

65,318 

91,940 

2,843 

6,208 

164.565 j 

86,693 

77,872 

6.547 

3,895 

75,906 

64,014 

4.240 

9,963 

116,9821 

62,026 

54.956 

2i667 

3,466 

54,511 

36.896 

4,848 

14,694 

72,902 

38,535 

34,367 

1.580 

2,919 

31.957 

15,999 

4,998 

15,449 

■57,994 

28,565 

29,429 

1,611 

3,322 

19,880 

6,255 

p,074 

19,852 

729,398 ' 

369,492. 

360,1 16\ 

211,943\l 

\ 72,1 93 

141,861 

141,676 

13,678 

46,247 

20.316 

10,233 

10,083 

10.233 1 

10,083 





74,167 

37,152 

37,015 

37,152 

37,015 


. . 

. . 

. . 

94,073 

47,558 

46,515 

47,521 

46,419 

35 

92 

2 

4 

89,708 

46,643 

43,065 

46,437 

41,194 

180 

1.768 

26 

103 

70,857 

33,957 

36.900 

31,809 

19,332 

2,029 1 

16,783 

119 

785 

128.233 

63.256 

64,977 

29.344 

8,668 

31,959 

51,591 

1,953 

4,718 

99.616 

52,058 1 

47,558 

5,294 

2,870 

43,841 

37,517 

2,923 

7.171 

71,664 

37,671 

33,993 

2,034 

2.381 

32.496 

21,585 

3.141 

1.0027 

45,046 

23,634 

21,412 

1,101 

2,028 

19,406 

8,989 

3,127 

10.395 

35,918 

17,320 

18,598 

1,018 

2.203 

11,915 

3,351 

4,387 

13,044 

39,712 

31,331 

28,181 

18,772 

14,090 

11,738 j 

11,400 

1,001 

2,691 

1,916 

999 

917; 

999 

917 

j 




6.585 

3,303 

3,282 ' 

3.303 

3,282 

1 


„ . 

, , 

8,712 

4,512 

4.200 

4,504 

4,182 

7 

13 

1 

5 

8,046 

4,246 

3,800 

4,222 

3.604 

20 

190 

4 

8 

5,727 

3,027 

2,700 

2,851 

1.245 

163 

1.401 

13 

64 

10,617 

5,365 

5.252 

2,467 

371 

2.744 

4.601 

154 . 

280 

7,689 

4,172 

3.517 

251 

147 

3,742 

2,931 

179 

439 

5,182 

2,948 

2.234 

74 

136 

2,700 

1.481 

174 

617 

2,947 

1,669 

1,278 

44 

101 

1,435 

585 

190 

5S2 

2,291 

1,290 

1,001 

57 

105 

947 

198 

286 

693 

460,103 

236,133 

223,970 

127,764 

106,347 

100,822 

99,147 

7,349 

18,276 

13.066 

6,604 

6,462 

6,604 

6.462 





51,642 

25,762 

25,880 

25,762 

25,880 



, . 


67,425 

34.252 

33,173 

34,233 

33,111 

18 

61 

1 

1 

62.037! 31,980 

30,057 

31,695 

27,748 

277 

2,275 

8 

34 

45,736 

23,539 

22.197 

19,172 

7.336 

4,300 

14,674 

67 

187 

78.361 

39.076 

39,285 

7,770 

2.381 

30,571 

35,695 

735 

1,209 

57.159 

30,414 

26,745 

1,000 

876 

28.282 

23,523 

1,132 

2,346 

40,071 

21,371 

18,700 

5.58 

949 

19.280 

13^09 

1,533 

3,942 

24.862 

13,207 

11,655 

435 

790 

11,095 

6,410 

1,677 

4,455 

19,746 

9,930 

9,816 

535 

1,014 

6,999 

2,700 

2,396 

6,102 

697 

1 

363 

332 

193 

141 

136 

139 

16 

39 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 





76 

1 

33 

43 

33 


i , , 


i 

104 

I 59 

45 

59 

45 


i 



75 

1 

41 

34 

36 


i 5 



67 

1 34 

33 

29 

12 

5 

i 20 

. . 


122 

1 60 

62 

19 

8 

40 

; 53 

1 

1 

100 


51 

2 

2 

41 

42 

6 

7 

61 

' 24 

28 

1 

. . 

32 

20 

^ , 

8 

45 

! 33 

21 

, . 

. , 

20 

14 

4 

7 

37 

; 

13 

1 


18 

5 

5 

8 

18 

1 

i 10 

1 

t 

8 


2 

1 10 

6 

•• 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


\ 

i 'i 


1 

2 

i 

2 

, . 


( * « 


i ' 1 


2 

1 

1 



i 1 

' 1 



4 

I * 

, 



4 




1 

1 

1 

, , 


1 

1 



4 

i 3 

1 

. . 


! 3 

1 


) 

f 

1 1 

1 



: 1 

I 



2 

1 1 

1 

1 

] 

i 

• 

t 


1 

1 

1 


! !! 

i '* * 

! 

1 


6 
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Ag9, Bmx and 

Ci'vil Condition. 


TABLE VII. 


Age, 5ex and Civil Condition. Part II- — Division. {Concluded.) 


1 

BELT- ! 

AQK. 

POPULATIOH. 

CKMAKKIED. 

MABEIED. 

WIDOWED. 

GIONS. 


Persons. 

Males- 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. ! 

1 

Males. 

1 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

I Females. 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 6 7 8 

Mountainous Division. (Natural.) 


9 10 n 



Total 

938,187 

480,705 

457,482 

263,474 

212,349 

i 

0— 1 . 

25,387 

12,584 

12,803 

12,584 

12,803 

. 

1— 5 . 

99,519 

49,606 

49,913 

49.606 

49,913 


5-10 . 

124,503 

62,731 

61,772 

62.689 

61,679 

1 

1 

10—15 . 

118,756 

61.195 

57,561 

60,608 

52.471 

All J 

15-20 . 

90,820 

45.628 

45,192 

38,605 

18,926 

RELIGIOJJS. 

20- 30 . 

171.836 

86,589 

85,247 

30,946 

7,305 


30—40 . 

126,944 

67,925 

59,019 

4,666 

2.832 


40-50 . 

87,613 

47.292 

40,321 

1.739 

2.396 


50—60 . 

52,784 

27,872 

24,912 

986 

1,932 


: 60 and over. 

I 

40,02, ■> 

19,283 

20,742 

1,045 

2,092 

! 

Total . 

535,230 

273,055 

262,175 

153,758 

121,951 

, 0- 1 . 

14..-39 

7.201 

7,338 

7.201 

7.33S 

j 

1 1— 5 • 

55,293 

{ 27.320 

27,373 

27.920 

27,973 

1 

1 5-10 . 

67,817 

33.947 

,33.870 

33.922 

33,S10 

1 

[ 10 — 15 . 

65.925 

! 34,004 

31,921 

33.839 

1 29.599 

Hindu. J 

' 13-20 . 

51, 559 

1 25,899 

25,660 

24.098 

12.463 

\ 

; 20-33 . 

99.207 

49,555 

49.652 

21.627 

5,020 


i 30-40 . 

74. .311 

39,680 

34,831 

3.444 

1.906 


1 40”o0 

51.968 

28,017 

23,951 

1.136 

1.519 

\ 

! .50—60 . 

31,030 

16.381 

14,649 

608 

1.119 

\ 

j 60 and OTor. 

23,381 

11,051 

12,330 

563 

1,204 


Total . 

65,420 

34,564 

30,856 

20,238 

14,994 


0— 1 . 

1,773 

882 

891 

882 

891 

/ 

1— 5 . 

7,371 

3,800 

3,571 

3,800 

3,571 


5- 10 . 

9,»2 

4,739 

4,563 

4,736 

4,556 

1 1 10—15 . 

8,803 

4,750 

4,053 

4,733 

3,809 

Musalbah j 

15.- 20 , 

6,241 

3,274 

2,967 

3,063 

1,186 

] 

20—30 . 

11,672 

6,058 

5,614 

2,546 

379 


30- 40 . 

8,679 

4,711 

3,968 

294 

178 

1 

40—60 . 

6,751 

3,178 

2,573 

84 

169 

\ 

50—60 . 

3,313 

1,842 

1,471 

38 

127 


60 and over. 

2,515 

1,330 

1,185 

62 

138 


Total . 

328,257 

168,312 

159,945 

86,783 

73,074 


0— 1 , 

8,875 

4,415 

4,460 

4,415 

4,460 

1 

1 — 5 

35,739 

17,951 

17,788 

17.951 

17.788 

1 

5-10 . 

46,199 

23.472 

22,727 

23,453 

22.702 

1 

10—15 . 

42,857 

21,815 

21,042 

21,414 

18,535 

Christian J 

15—20 . 

32,125 

16,027 

16,098 

11.068 

5.057 


20-30 . 

59,254 

30,141 

29,113 

6,425 

1.777 


30-40 . 

42,458 

22,830 

19,628 

843 

700 


40—50 . 

29.024 

15,609 

13.415 

483 

669 


50 — 60 . 

17,947 

9,361 

8.586 

322 

649 


60 and over . 

13,779 

6,691 

7,088 

404 

717 1 


Total . 

9,265 

4,767 

4,498 

2,689 

2,324 1 

) 


0— 1 , 

200 

86 

114 

86 

1 

114 j 


1—5 

1,114 

535 

579 

535 

579 1 


5-10 . 

1,183 

5TS 

610 

573 

609 j 


10—15 . 

1,170 

626 

544 

622 

507 I 

ANIMIST. J 

15-30 . 

893 

426 

467 

374 

220 [ 


20—30 . 

1,699 

832 

867 

345 

129 i 


30-40 . 

1,293 

703 

590 

84 

47 1 


40 - 50 . 

869 

487 

382 

36 

49 ! 


50—60 . 

494 

288 

206 

18 

37 1 

; 

60 and orer . 

350 

211 

139 

16 

’ 1 

33 ! 
i 


Total . 

IS 

7 

8 

1 

6 

! 

1 


0— 1 . 





1 

/ 

1- 5 . 

2 

... 

*2 


•** ■ 

2 I 

1 

5—10 . 

2 

... 

2 


2 1 

1 

10-15 . 

1 


1 

••• 

1 

OTHBBa J 

15-20 . 

2 

2 

• •• 

2 



20—30 . 

4 

3 

1 

3 


J 

30-40 . 

3 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

40—50 . 

1 

1 

... 



\ 

50-60 . 

**• 

••• 

... 




60 and over . 

• •• 



... 

. 










200,218 


39 

568 

6.900 

53.903 

60.125 

41.914 

23.295 

13,474 


109,015 


23 

157 

1.729 

26.744 

34.247 

24.097 

13.638 

7.780 


13,413 


17 

208 

3,381 

4,245 

2,912 

1,651 

997 


75,888 


14 

391 

4.912 

23,306 

21.045 

13,901 

7,773 

4,546 


t,90l 


3 

51 

472 

588 

403 

233 

151 


/ 



195,346 

17,013 

49,787 

88 

• •• 

3 

5 

5,018 

19 

T2 

25.636 

123 

630 

73,564 

1,740 

4,378 

48,526 

3,134 

7,661 

26,864 

3,639 

11,061 

11,375 

3,591 

11,605 

4,275 

4.764 

14.375 

107,390 

10,282 

32,834 

5G 

2 

4 

2.282 

8 

40 

12.721 

72 

iT6 

41.369 

1.184 

3.263 

27,699 

1.989 

0.226 

15.097 

2,184 

i ,33e) 

6.032 

2.135 

7.498 

2.134 

2,708 

8.992 

12,798 

913 

3,064 

’e 

1 

1 

235 


9 

1,718 

3 

63 

4.966 

131 

269 

3,272 

172 

518 

1,704 

182 

710 

685 

153 

659 

212 

271 

835 

73,261 

5,64! 

13,610 

25 


... 

2,464 

10 

23 

10,952 

47 

89 

26.511 

410 

825 

17,058 

942 

1,870 

9,802 

1.225 

2,944 

4,557 

1,266 

3,380 

1,892 

1,741 

4,479 

1,895 

177 

279 


... 


• •• 

... 

• •• 

1 

... 


37 

1 

... 

245 

1 

2 

717 

15 

21 

496 

31 

47 

261 

48 

72 

101 

37 

68 

37 

44 

69 

2 

... 

... 



• •• 

• •• 

... 



•• 


• •• 

... 

•P 

1 



I 

... 

... 

• 9 * 

••• 

... 

... 








TABLE Vlll. 


EDUCATION BY RELIOION AND AGE. 


Note This Table deals with the literacy of the population classified by religion and age- ‘‘ Literate " includes Literate 
in English . ’ 

2. Like Table VII, it is divided into two parts; — Part I gives the State total wherein statistics for every religion 
returned are shown separately. Part II deals with the Divisions (Administrative and Natural) and gives figures separately 
for .four main religions: — Hindu, Musalman, Christian and Animist and clubbed together under *■ others for the remaining four 
minor religions as in Table VII. 

3. In general arrangement this Table closely follows Table VII ; but only four age periods are given, vi:., 0-10 
10-15, 15-20, 20 and over. 

4. Statistics of literacy^ in particular Vernaculars have been omitted from the Table and embodied in Subsidiary Table 
I of Chapter VIII. 

5. The following statement showing the general literacy and literacy in English under the several age periods for 
each of the Races and of main sects of the Indian Christians was prepared as required in the Imperial Code of Census Procedure. 


Hdueation among Christians by Bacs and Sect UTtder several age penods. 




[ LITERATE. j 

1 

LITERATE IN ENGLISH. 



5- 

-10 

10—15 

15- 

-20 

30 and over 

6- 

-10 

10- 

16 

15 

-20 

20 and over. 

BACK. 

SECT. 










1 








Males. 

Fe- 

M^de8. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 

1 

Males, ' 

! 

Fe. 

Males. 

Fe- 


1 

Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 

i 


! 

males. 


males. 


males. 


males. 


males. 

1 

malea. 




males. 

European 
and allied 










1 








races 


15 

16 

22 

18 

25 

19 

168 

1 

71 

15 

16 

22l 

18 

25 

19 

146 

1 

Anglo- 




i 


178 

148 



1 

1 

] 







Indian ... 


183 

176 

193 

147 

893 

683 

64 

53 

142 


171 

131 

859 

565 


Syrian. ' 
1 Roman- ' 

! 9,554 

8,686 

20,264 

15,432 

19,281 

11,679 

91,955 

44,506 

85 

58 

1,140 

713 

2,193 

1 799 

5,656 

1,480 


Catholic. 

1,983 

4,721 

8,591 

3,347 

6,358 

4,569 

32,167 

15,713 

10 

5 

357 

Hnn 

664 


1,626 

303 

Indian ... 

Protest- 











1 






ant.J, 

2,929 

2,293 

4,859 

3,888 

4,508 

3,193 

22,588 

10,680 

14 

7 

321 

194 

1 

686 

1 

495 

3,293 

! 

1,269 


Total 

Christian 

14,664 

15,900 

33,919 

22,832 

i 

30,350 

1 

i I9fi08 

1 

147,771 

\ 

71,653 

188 

139 

1,982 

1 

A/36^ 

! 

3,739 

1,624 

11,580 

3,67/ 


J'‘ Protestants” include all Christians not coming under “Syrians” and Roman Catholics.” 
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TABLE VIII. 
Education Part I- 


TABLE VIII. 

Education by Religion and Age. — Part I. State. 


POPC'LAIIOH. 


LITERATE IN ENGLISH. 


Liteeatu 


Illiterate. 



Persons. 

1 

All Religions . 

0—10 


‘ 10-15 . 

511,280 

15—20 . 

393,457 

20 and over . 

Hindu 

0—10 . 

2,027,518 

2,549,664 

662,223 

10—15 . 

317,329 

15-20 . 

249,426 

20 and over . 

1,320,686 

Musalman 

270,478 

0—10 . 

76,347 

10—15 , 

36.255 

15—20 . 

25,987 

20 and over . 

131,889 

Christian 

1,172.934 

0-10 . 

331,935 

10—15 . 

156,081 

15-20 . 

116,768 

20 and over . 

568,150 


Persons. 1 Hales. I Females. 1 Persons. I Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. [Persons, j Males. [Females. 



39,970 

52,275 

45,157 


456,915 158,665 

41«,097 160,414 


1,104,316 


232,093 
1 


370,797 286,996 

34.500 28.899 


572.427 I 356,697 | 226,704 | 129,993 816,237 

15,900 301,371 

22,832 ■ 99,330 

19,608 63,810 

71,653 348,726 

31 12,334 


10—15 
15—20 
20 and over 
Jew 
0—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20 and over 
da 

10—15 
15-20 
20 and over 

Buddhist 


15—20 
20 and over 

Zoroasirian 

0—10 

10—15 


20 and over 


103,452 
667,621 
111,497 124,481 

37,793 36,729 

15,901 
10,235 
47,568 

373,803 I 442,434 

152,475 
45,870 
28,267 
147,191 
6.257 
1,554 
795 
544 
8,364 
80 


25,372 [25,076 

i 

299 
2,516 
4,741 
17,520 
1,059 
7 
91 
233 
728 

I 24,059 [17,489 







224 
; 1.836 
2,602 
5,308 

3,296 

84 

682 

959 

1,571 

100 

1 

17 

19 

63 

6,570 

139 

1,136 

1,524 

3,671 
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TABLB YIIl. 

Education Part II. 

TABLE VIII. 


Education by Religion. and Age- — Part II. Division. 


A('E. 





POPri.ATION. 



1 

Literate is Esglish. 

Persons 

1 

Total. 


Literate. 


Illiterate 

i 

; 

! 

i 

Jlales. 

Females. ] 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Persons. | 

Males. 

Females. jFersons. 

Males, j 

Females . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 




Southern Division (Administrative) 





All Religions . 

1,156,373 

583,763 

572,610 

244,254 

167,561 

76,693 

912,119 

416,202 

495,917 

20,434 

16,939 

3,495 

C— 10 

313.050 

1.56-572 

j 156.478 

26.130 

8,990 

17,140 

286,920 i 

147,582 

139.338 

255 

178 

77 

10-15 

14,S.632 

76,488 

1 72.144 

3.5.137 

23,214 

11.923 

1 13.495 

.53,274 

60.221 j 

2,341 

1.656 

685 

15-20 

115,8ti9 

56.549 

i 39,320 

30,829 

21,089 

9.740 

85,010 , 

35,460 

49.580 1 

3,720 

2,931 

789 

20 and over . 

578.822 

294.154 

1 284,668 

152.158 

114,268 

37,890 

426.664 j 

179.886] 

246,778 I 

14,118 

12,174 

1,944 

Hindu 

808,581 

407,135 

, 401,446 

181,082 

127,037 

54,045 

627,499 i 

280,098 ! 

347,401 13,958 12,479 ' 

1,479 

0-10 

21.5,842 

107.678 

108,164 

19.197 

1 

1 6.454 i 12,743 

196,645 ! 

101.224 j 

95.421 ; 

144 i 

109 ; 

35 

10—15 

102.095 

52,656 

49,439 

25.320 ! 1 7,250 

8.070 

76,775 i 

35.406 i 

41.369 

1,465 j 

1,164 ; 

501 

15—20 

S0.259 

39.611 

j 40,648 

22,557 

1 15,905 

6.652 

57,702 ; 

23.706 ■ 

33.996 

2,512 ; 

2.110 

402 

20 and over . 

410,385 

207,190 

203,195 

114.008! 87,428 

26,580 

296,377 

119,762 

176,615 ' 

9,837 

9.096 

741 

Musalman 

78,969 

39,881 

1 39,088 

9,983 

8,738 

1,245 

68,986\ 

31,143 

37,843 

510 

458 

52 

0—10 

22.041 

11,126 

\ 10,915 

324 

232 

92 

I 

21,7171 

10,894 j 

10.823 1 

3 

3 t 


10-15 

10.483 

,5.410 

i 5.073 

1.263 i 998 

265 

9,220 ( 

4,412 i 

4.808 1 

53 

43 ; 

10 

15—20 

7.^67 

3.670 

1 3,997 

1,023 

892 

131 

6,644 i 

2,778 j 

3.866 1 

117 

105 ; 

12 

20 and over . 

38.778 

19.675 

19,103 

7.373 

6,616 

757 

31,4051 

13.059 ! 

18.346 

337 

307 1 

30 

Christian 

262,681 

133,524 

! 129,157 

53,094 31,710 

21,384 

209,587] 

101,814\ 

t07J73 

1 

5,961 

3,998 

1,963 

0—10 

73.804 

37,110 

36,694 

6,605 i 2,303 

4,302 

67,1991 

34,807 j 

32,392 1 

108 

66 ' 

42 

10—15 

35,270 

18,011 

j 17,2.59 

8.539 1 4,951 

3,588 

26,731 

13.060 , 

13,671 1 

823 

449 

374 

15-20 

27.344 

12,981 

14,363 

7,247 

4,291 

2.956 

20,097 

8,690 ; 

11.407! 

1.091 

716 

375 

20 and over . 

126,2«3 

65,422 

! 60,841 

1 

30,703 1 20.165 

10,538 

95,560 . 

45,257 j 

50,303 1 

3.939 

2.767 

1,172 

Animist 

6,125 

3,214 

; 2,911 

84 

70 

14 

6,041 

3,144 

2,897' 


.• 

.. 

0—10 

1,359 

657 

I 702 

3 

1 

2 

1.356 

656 j 

700 

.. 



10-15 

783 

410 

373 

14 

U 


769 , 

396 ! 

373 1 




15-20 

597 

287 

1 310 

I 

1 


596 ' 

286 ■ 

310- 



. , 

20 and over . 

3.386 

1.860 

1 1,526 

66 

54 

12 

3.320 ' 

1,806' 

1.514 1 


•• 

-• 

ethers 

17 

9 

i 8 

1 

11 


5 

‘! 

3 

3\ 

5 

4 

1 

0-10 

4 

1 

3 

1 

.. 

1 


1 

i- 




10-15 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

11 

..1 

• , 


, , 



15-20 

2 

• • 

•> 

1 


1 

1 

* » 

i| 

. . 



20 and over . 

10 


3 

8 

5 



2 

1 

5 

4 

1 




Ce 

ntral Division (Adn 

linistrative) 





.'All Religions . 

1,487,178 

751,884 , 

735,294 , 

374,138 

268,340 

105,798 

1,113,040 

483,544 

629,496 

18,521 

15,408 

3,1 IJ 

0—10 

391'), 344 

199.277 

197,067 

23.204 

13.144 

10.060 

373.140 

186,133 

187,007 

281 

191 

90 

10-15 

190,170 

97,444 

92,726 

60.644 

38,562 

22,082 

129,526 

58,882 

70.644 

2,425 

1.796 

629 

15-20 

145.503 

71.085 

74.418 

.53.110 

34,626 j 

18,484 

92,393 

36,459 

5.5,934 

4,417 

3.457 

960 

20 and over . 

755.161 

384,078 

371.083 

237,180 

182.008 j 

55,172 

517,981 

202,070 

315,911 

11,398 

9.964 

1,434 

Jtindu 

1,019,707 

511,528 

508,179 

230,262 

171,079 j 

59,183 

789,445 

340,449 

448,996 

8,833 7,898 

935 

0-10 

261,495 

131.135 

130.360 

U.Oo2 

7,706 i 

6.296 

247,493 

123.429 

124,064 

156 

121 

35 

10—15 

127.091 

65.207 

61,884 1 

36.397 

24.167 

12.230 

90,694 

41,040 

49.654 

1,040 

806 

234 

1.5—20 

99.047 

47.372 

51.675 ! 

31.765 

21,472 ; 

10,293 ; 

67.282 

25.900 

41.382 

2.029 

1,722 

307 

■20 and over . 

632.074 

267.814 

264.260 1 

148.098 : 

117,734 

30.364 ! 

383.976 

150,080 

233,896 

5,608 

5,249 

3.59 

lIWusalman 

111,221 

57,388 

53,833 i 

12,893 j 

11^64 j 

1,629 i 

j 

98,328 

46,124 

52,204 1 

449 

: 433 

16 

0 — 10 

31.528 

15.924 

15.604 ] 

796 

489 i 

307 1 

,30.732 

15.435 

15,297 ' 

1 

1 


10 — 15 

14,798 

7,568 I 

7,230 j 

1,230' 

970 

260 1 

13.568 

6,598 

6.970 

30 

28 

9. 

15—20 

10,713 

5,450 

5.263 1 

1.295 ! 

1,1.50 

145 ! 

9.418 

4,300 

5,118 

84 

81 

3 

20 and over . 

54.1S2 

28,446 ' 

i 

23.736 1 

9.572 

i 

8.655 

917; 

44.610 

19.791 

24,819 

334 

i 323 

j 

11 

Christian 

355,221 

182,464 ; 

172,757 

130,936 

85,963 

44,973 j 

224,285 

96,501 

127,784 

9,231 

1 7,070 

2,161 

0—10 

105.058 

.52.091 ' 

50.96 1 j 

8,4u3 ' 

4.916 

3.457 1 

94,655 

47,145 

47,510 

124 

j 69 

55 

10—15 

48.151 

24.6111 

23,540 ; 

23.005 i 

13,419 

9.586 ! 

25,146 

11.192 

13,954 

1.355 

i 962 

393 

15—20 

35,1', 44 

18.220 

17.424 ; 

20,047 ; 

12,004 

8,043 ; 

15.597 

6.216 

9,381 

2,304 j 1,654 

650 

20 and over . 

168.668 

87..542 

80.826 

79.481 ' 

55,594 

23,887 1 

88,887 

31,948 

56,939 

5,448 

j 4,:485 

1.063 

Animist 

981 

489' 

1 

492 

28 1 

20 

8 

953 469 

484 


j 

( • * 

I 

0—10 

255 

126 

129 . 

3 

3 

• • 

252 

123 

129 


i 

! 

1 

10—15 

125 

1 

68 

11 

5 

6 

111 

52 

62 



' 

15—20 

98 

13 

.1.) , 

o 


2 

96) 

43 

53 


1 


20 and over . 

.503 

263' 

240 i 

12 

12 

1 

491 

251 

240 




Others 

48 

15 

33 

19 

14 

5 

29 1 

28 

8 

; 7 


0—10 

8 

\ 

7 




8 

1 

'* 


j 


10-15 

h 

1 

4 

1 

1 


4 

, , 

4 




15 — 20 

1 


1 1 

1 

, , 

1 

, » 

, , 

! • • 


1 


20 and over . 

34 

is’ 

21 1 

17 

13 


17 


17 

i 

I 

7 



7 
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TABLE VIII. 


Education by Religion and Age. Part II. — Division. — {C ojitinued.) 


AGE. 

POPULATION. 

Literate in English. 

Total. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females,, 

1 

!2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 




Northern 

Division (Administrative). 





All Religians • 

1,305,590 

665,123 

640,461 

1 342,378 

230,019 

it 2,359 

1 963,212 

435,104 

528,108 

13,507 

{10,344 

3,163 

0-10 

35.3,252 

177.517 

175,735 

26.493 

14,219 

: 12,274 

' 326,759 

j 163,298 

163,461 

1.58 

114 

44 

10—15 

164,497 

85,031 

79,466 

49,445 

31,331 

18,114 

115,052 

i 53,700 

61,352 

1.638 

1,127 

511 

15— 

125,217 

62,130 

63,087 

4.5,329 

28,505 

16,824 

79,888 

i 33,625 

46,263 

3,086 

2,271 

815 

20 and over . 

662,624 

340,445 

322.179 

221,111 

155,964 

65,147 

441.513 

184,481 

257.032 

8,625 

6,832 

1,793 

Hindu 

679,932 

343,802 

336,130 

161,449 

114,746 

46,703 

518,483 

229,056 \ 289,427 

5,328 

4,472 

856 

0—10 

176.933 

88,658 

88,275 

10,551 

6,729 

3,822 

166,382 

! 81,929 

84.453 

79 

68 

11 

10-15 

81.994 

42,508 

39.486 

23,010 

14,890 

8,120 

.58,984 

27.618 

31,366 

685 

542 

143 

15-20 

65,034 

31.430 

33.604 

21,696 

1.3,7.56 

7,940 

4.3,338 

! 17.674 

25,664 

1.145 

900 

24.5 

20 iiuJ over . 

355,971 

181,206 

174,765 

106,192 

79,371 

26.821 

249,779 

101.835 

t 

147.944 

3,419 

2,962 

457 

Musalman . 

78,621 

42,010 

36,611 

11,222 

8,514 

2,708 

1 67,399 

33,496 

33,903 

184 

152 

32 

0-10 

22,508 

11,557 

10,951 

695 

234 

461 

1 21,813 

11.323 

10,490 

i ^ 

2 

1 

10—15 

10,753 

.5,820 

4,933 

1,432 

1,023 

409 

9,321 

4,797 

4.524 

1 92 

17 

5 

15—20 

7,354 

3,920 

3.434 

1,227 

886 

341 

, 6.127 

3.034 

3,093 

50 

46 

4 

20 and over . 

38,006 

20,713 

17,293 

1 7.868 

1 

6,371 

1,497 

I 30,138 

14.342 

15.796 

109 

87 

22 

Christian 

543,103 

277,335 

265,768 

169,458 

106,534 

62,924 

373,645 

170.801 

202,844 

7,987 

5,714 

2,273 

0—10 

152.641 

76,747 

75,894 

15,235 

7,245 

I 

1 7,990 

137.406 

69, .502 

67.904 

76 

44 

32 

10—15 

71.288 

36,466 

34,822 

24,986 

15,412 

9,574 

1 46.302 

21,054 

25.248 

929 

.567 

362 

15-20 

52,440 

26,594 

25,846 

22,361 

13,822 

' 8,539 

30.079 

12,772 

17.307 

1,888 

1,322 

566 

20 and over . 

266,734 

137,528 

129.206 

106,876 

70,055 

36,821 

159,858 

67,473 

92,385 

6,094 

3,781 

1,313 

Animist 

3,654 

1,813 

1,841 

158 

151 

7 

; 3,496 

1,662 

1,834 

** 

a a 

• a 

0—10 

1.095 

516 

579 

5 

5 


1,090 

511 

579 


* • 


10—15 

438 

221 

217 

10 

3 

7 

418 

218 

210 


• • 


15-20 

358 

166 

192 

27 

27 


331 

139 

192 

, , 

• • 


20 and over . 

1,763 

910 

853 

116 

116 

•• 

1,647 

794 

853 

•• 

• • 

•- 

Others 

280 

163 

117 

91 

74 

17 

189 

89 

100 

8 

6 

2 

e— JO 

75 

39 

36 

7 

6 

1 

68 

33 

35 

• • 

• • 


10—15 

24 

16 

8 

7 

3 

4 

17 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

15—20 

31 

20 

11 

18 

14 

4 

13 

6 

7 

3 

3 


20 and over . 

150 

88 

62 

59 

5i 

8 

91 

37 

54 

3 

2 

1 




High 

Range 

Divisi 

on (Administi 

rative). 





All Religrons . 

56.921 

31,783 

25,138 

7,363 

6,146 

1,217 

49,558 

25.637 

23,921 

1,149 

950 

199 

0—10 

11.161 

6,434 

5,727 

974 

478 

496 

10.187 

4,956 

5.231 

24 

11 

13 

10-15 

7,981 

3,931 

4,050 

796 

640 

136 

7,18.5 

3.291 

3,894 

22 

11 

11 

15-20 

6.868 

3,750 

3,118 

462 

353 

109 

6.406 

3,397 

3.009 

95 

57 

38 

20 and over . 

30,911 

18,668 

12,243 

5,131 

4,675 

456 

25.780 

13,993 

11,787 

1,008 

871 

137 

Hindu 

41.444 

22.469 

18,975 

3,718 

3,235 

483 

37.726 

19.234 

18,492 

253 

227 

26 

y— 10 

7,9.53 

3,829 

4,124 

643 

299 

344 

7.310 

3,.530 

3,780 

4 

1 

3 

10 — 15» 

6.149 

2,945 

3,204 

509 

441 

68 

5,640 

2,504 

3,136 1 

8 

4 

4 

1-5-20 

5,086 

2,641 

2,445 

67 

32 

35 

5.U19 

2.6P9 

2,410 

14 

9 

5 

20 and over . 

22,256 

13.054 

9,202 

2,499 

2.463 

36 

19,757 

10.591 , 

f 

9.166 

227 

213 

14 

Musalman 

1.667 

1,117 

550 

402 

383 

19 

1.265 

734 \ 

531 

16 

16 

• . 

O-lo 

270 

130 

120 

10 

9 

1 

260 

141 j 

119 

1 

1 


10-15 

221 

144 

77 

52 

50 

2 

169 

!'4 , 

75 

3 

3 


15—20 

253 

193 

60 

74 

70 

4 

179 

123 i 

56 

1 

1 


20 and over . 

923 

630 

293 

266 

254 

12 

657 

376 : 

281 

11 

11 

a a 

Christian 

liS29 

7.184 

4.745 

3.209 

2.497 

712 

8.720 

4.687 ! 

40.33 

880 

707 

173 

0-10 

2.432 

3.:9i 

1,241 

321 

170 

151 

2.111 

1.021 i 

1.090 

19 

9 

10 

10—15 

1.372 

701 

671 

221 

137 

84 

1.1.51 

564 i 

587 

11 

4 

7 

1.5—20 

1.340 

822 

518 

.303 

233 

70 

1,037 

589 

448 

80 

47 

33 

20 and over . 

6,78 > 

4,470 

2,315 

2,364 

1,957 

407 

4.421 

2,513 

1,908 

770 

647 

123 

Animist 

1,877 

1.013 

864 

33 

31 

2 

1.844 

982 

862 

. . 

.. 


0—10 

504 

264 

240 



.. 

504 

264 

240 




10- 15 

238 

141 

97 

lii 

12 

2 

224 

129 

95 




15 - 20 

189 

94 

95 

18 

18 

[ 

171 

76 

95 




20 and over . 

946 

514 , 

432 

1 

1 

i 

945 

513 

432 




Others. 

4 

i 

.. 

1 

4 

i 

• • 

1 

3 

• • 

3 

a . 



0—10 

2 

• » I 

2 




2 


2 




10—15 

1 

• * ' 

1 




1 


1 




15-20 


. . 










• • 

20 and over . 

1 


1 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•- 


•• 

• * 

•• 
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TABLE VI 11. -table™. 

Education Part II. 

Education by Religion and Age. Part II. — Division. — (Contimced.) 


Litebate in English. 


POPULATION. 1 

Total. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Persons. Males. Females. 

Persons. Males. Females. 

Peraons. Males. Females. | 


5ea-Coast Division (Natural). 


0-10 .1 486,305 243,397 [ 242,908 

10—15 . 232,656 118,796 : 113,860 

15—20 . 180,248 87,328 ' 92,920 

20 and over. 918,536 464,804 ' 453,732 


Hindu 

.j 1,284,836 

1 642,397 

642,439 

0—10 

.; 336,018 

J 167,889 

\ 168,129 

10—15 

161,696 

1 82,669 

I 79.027 

15—20 

127,010 

j 61,198 

j 65,812 

20 and over 

660.112 

j 330,641 

1 329,471 

Musalman 

145,346 

74,301 

1 

71,045 

0—10 

40.688 

1 

1 20,522 

1 20,166 

10—15 

! 19,406 

1 9,946 

9.460 

15-20 

14,019 

! 6.932 

1 7.087 

20 and over 

71,233 

36,901 

34,332 

Christian 

384,572 

1 

196,060 

1 188,512 

0- 10 

108.989 

1 54.683 

54,306 

10-15 

51.187 

25.994 

25,193 

15—20 

38,907 

19,051 

19,856 

20 and over 

18.5,489 

1 96,332 

89,157 

Animist 

t 2,675 

t,397 

! t.278 

0—10 

526 

t 262 

264 

10—15 

339 

169 

170 

15—20 

282 

130 

132 

20 and orer 

1,528 

836 

692 

Others 

316 

170 

146 

0—10 

84 

41 

43 

10—15 

28 

18 

10 

15-20 

30 

17 

13 

20 and over 

174 

94 

80 

All ReHgions . 

1,250,130 

637,523 

612,607 

0-10 

338,093 

170,482 

167,611 

10-15 

159.868 

82,903 

76,965 

15—20 

122,389 

60,5.58 

61,831 

20 and over. 

629,780 

323,580 

306,200 

Hindu 

729,598 

369,482 

360,116 

0-10 

188..556 

94,943 

93,613 

10—15 

89.708 

46,643 

34,065 

15—20 

70,857 

33,957 

36,900 

' 20 and over. 

380,477 

193,939 

186,538 

Musalman 

59,712 

31,531 

28,181 

0—10 

17,213 

8.814 

8,399 

10—15 

8,046 

4,246 

3.800 

15—20 

5,727 

3.027 

2.700 

20 and over. 

28,726 

15.444 

13,282 

Christian 

460,105 

236,135 

223,970 

0—10 

132,133 

66,618 

65,515 

10—15 

62,037 

31.980 

30.057 

15-20 

45,736 

23,539 

22,197 

20 and over. 

220,199 

113,998 

106.201 

Animist 

697 

365 

332 

0—10 

190 

107 

83 

10—15 

75 

34 

41 

15-20 

67 

34 

33 

20 and over. 

365 

190 

175 

Dthers 

18 

10 

8 

0-10 

1 

.. 

1 

10—15 

2 

, . 

2 

15—^0 

2 

1 

1 

203 adcrver. 

U 


4 


435,256 

[299,814 

135.442 

y, 382,489, 614,511 

767,978 

30,632 

39,219 

1 16,351 

22,868 

447,086 

227,046 

220,040 

462 

64.988 

! 41,423 

23.565 

167,668 

77.373 

90,295 

3,605 

57,538 

37,879 

19,659 

122.710 

1 49.449 

73,261 

6,188 

273,511 

1 204,161 

69,350 

64.5,025 

! 260,643 

^ 384,382 

20,377 

309,730 

217,855 

91,875 

975,106 

j 424,542 550,564 

19,374 

28.315 

11,251 

30.443 

17,064 

307,703 

: 156.638 

151,065 

281 

45.907 

15,464 

11.5,789 

52.226 

, 63.563 

2.214 1 

40,707 

27.639 

13.068 

86,303 

1 33,559 

52.744 

3,882 ; 

194,801 

148,522 

46,279 

465.311 

j 182,119 

283.192 

12.997 ! 

1 

19,735 

16,191 

3,544 

125,611 

1 58,110 

j 67,501 

828'^ 

1,242 

673 

569 

39,446 

! 19,849 

1 19.597 

4 

2,152 

1,502 

650 

17,2.54 

8,444 

8.810 

72 

2,034 

1,687 

347 

11,985 

' 5,245 

6.740 

173 

14,307 

12.329 

1,978 

56,926 

; 24,572 

1 32.354 

579 

105,640 

65,644 

39,996 

278,932 

130,416' 148.516 

! 

10410 

9,654 

4,421 

5.233 

99.355 

50,262 

49,073 

177 

16,917 

9,468 

7,449 

341270 

16,526 

17,744 

1,317 

14,778 

8,540 

6,238 

24,129 

10,511 

1.3,618 

2,130 

64,291 

43,215 

21,076 

121,198 

53,117 

68,081 

6,786 

41 

37 


2,634 

1,360 

1,274 

• • 




526 

262 

264 

• • 

5 

o 


334 

164 

170 


2 

1 

1 

280 

129 

151 


34 

31 

3 

1,484 

805 

689 

•• 

no 

87 

23 

206 

83 

123 

20 

8 

6 

2 

76 

35 

41 

» • 

7 

5 

2 

21 

13 

8 

2 

17 

12 

5 

13 

5 

8 

3 

78 

64 

14 

96 

30 

66 

15 


332 1 130 

2,557! 1,0,18 
4,742 1,446 

17.508 2,869 


7,29 1 13,119 


Inland Division (Natural). 


343, S43 \ 234,772 1 108,771 f 906,587 \402,7St '503,836 I I6,t68\ 12,71 1 \3,457 


25,613 

54,417 

47,182 

216.331 


13,732 

34,590 

30.083 

156,367 


312,480 

105,451 

75,207 

413,449 


156,750 

48,313 

30.475 

167,213 


155,730 

57,138 

44,732 

246.236 


122 64 

1,568 675 

3.093 939 

7,928 1,779 


171,878 126,835 j 45,043 557,720 242.647 \ 315,073 


88.478 

29,080 

18,490 

106.599 


89.215 
34,053 
28.784 I 
163.021 1 


52,104 25,166 I 26,938 


10,863 6,465 4.398 177.693 88.478 ' 89.215 74 55 19 

26.575 17,563 9,012 63,133 29,080 ! 34,053 670 529 141 

23.583 15.467 8.116 47,274 18,490 28.784 1.283 1,088 195 

110.857 87.340 23,517 269.620 106.599 163,021 3,426 3,187 239 

7,608 6,365 1,243 52,104 25,166 ] 26,938 198 165 33 

466 258 208 j 16.747 8,556 8.191 3 2 1 

884 ; 709 175 , 7.162 3.537 3.625 * 24 19 5 

907 1 718 ; 189 4.820 2;309 2;511 45 41 4 

5.351 I 4.680 671 I 23.375 10.764 12.611 I 126 103 23 

i ' ' * 

164,033 \ 101,554 ' 62,479 \ 296.072 134,581 161,491 \l0, 516 7,687 2,829 


14.282 ’ 
26.956 j 
22,685 ; 


7.009 : 
16.318 ! 
13,892 '■ 


100.110 ‘ 64.335 


117.851 

35.081 

23,051 

120,089 
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TABLE VIII. 


Education by Religion and Age. Part II. — Division. — {Concluded.) 


AGE. 




POPULATION. 





Literate ix English. 


Total. 



Literate. 

lLLITER-\TE. 


Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons • 

1 Males, 
j 

Females. 

Persons. 

1 Males. 

1 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 




Mountainous Division (Natural). 





All Religions . 

938 , 187 ' 

480,705 

457,482 

189,334 \ 137,480 

51,854 

748.853 

343,225 405,628 

\ 

6.811 

5,791 

1,020 

0—10 

249.409 

124.921 

124,488 

11,969 

6,748 

5,221 

237,440 

118.173 

* 

119,207 

70 

40 

30 

10—15 

118,T56 

61,195 

57,561 

26,617 

17,734 

8,883 

92,139 

43,461 

48.678 

678 

465 

113 

15—20 

90,820 

43,628 

43.192 

25,010 

16,611 

8,399 

65,810 

29,017 

36,793 

1,098 

881 

217 

20 and over . 

479.202 

248,961 

230,241 

125,738 

96,387 

29,351 

• 

353.464 

152,574 

200.890 

5,065 

4,405 

660 

Hindu 

535,230 

273,055 262,175 

1 

94,903 

71,407 

23,496 

440,327 

i 

201,648 238,679 

1 

3,545 

3.151 

394 

0-10 

137.649 

08,468 

69,181 

5,215 

3,472 

1,743 

132,434 

64,996 

67,438 

28 

20 

8 

10—15 

65,925 

34,004 

31,921 

12,754 

8,742 

4,012 

53,171 

25,262 

27,909 

314 

265 

49 

15—20 

51,559 

25,899 

25,660 

11,795 

8,059 

3,736 

39,764 

18,840 

21,924 

535 

469 

66 

20 and over . 

280,097 

144,684 

135,413 

65,139 

51,134 

14,005 

214,958 

93,550 

121,408 

2,668 

2,397 

271 

Husalman 

65,420 

34,564 

30,856 

7,157 

6,343 

814 

5,8263 

28.221 

30,042 

133 

129 

4 

0—10 

18,446 

9,421 

9,025 

117 

33 

84 

18,329 

9,388 

8,941 

1 

1 


10—15 

8.803 

4.750 

4.053 

941 

830 

111 

7,862 

3,920 

3,942 

12 

12 


15—20 

6,241 

3,274 

2,967 

678 

593 

85 

5,563 

2,681 

2,882 

34 

34 

... 

20 and over. . 

31,930 

17,119 

14,811 

5,421 

4,887 

634 

26,509 

12,232 

14,277 

86 

82 

4 

Christian 

1 

328,257 1 68,312 

i 

1 

159,945 

87,024 

59,506 

27,518 

241,233 

1 

108,806 132,427 

3.133 

2,511 

622 

0-10 

90.813 

45.838 

44.975 

6,628 

3,234 

3,394 

84,185 

42,604 

41.581 

41 

19 

22 

10-15 

42,857 

21.815 

21,042 . 

12.878 

8,133 

4,745 

29,979 

13,682 

16,297 

252 

188 

64 

15—20 

32.125 

16.027 

16.098 ■ 

12,495 

7,918 

4.577 

19,630 

8,109 

11,521 

529 

378 

151 

20 and over . 

162.462 

84.632 

77, ,830 

55.023 

40.221 

14,802 

107,439 

44,411 

63.028 

2.311 

1.926 

385 

Animist 

9,265 

, 

4,767 

4,498 

245 

’ 

220 

25 

9,020 

4,547 

4,473 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 — 10 

2.497 

1.194 

1.3031 

9 

’■> 

• • 

2,488 

1,185 

1,303 




10—15 

1.170 

626 , 

544; 

44 

29 

15 

1,126 

o97 

529 


. . 

* . 

13—20 

893 

426 

467 : 

40 

39 

1 

853 

387 

466 


. , 

, * 

20 and over . 

4,705 

2,521 

j 

1 

2.184 

152 

143 

9 

4,553 

2,378 

2.175 

•• 

•• 

-• 

Others 


7 

8 

5 

4 

/ 

10 

3 

7 

•• 


•• 

0—10 

4 



, , 

.. 


4 

.. 

4 




10-15 

1 


1 

... 

. . 

. . 

1 

, . 

1 




15-20 

2 

2 


2 

2 

• . 

. . 

. • 

, , 
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: 

3! 2 

1 

1 

5 

3 
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•• 

•• 
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TABLE IX. 



As tlio rijj ire-, fur Europeans, Auglo-Iiuliaus auil Indian ChristiaHS are 
pa^e of the Table VIII, they are not given in this Table. 


jivcn separately in the Sub-Table on the title 
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TABLE IX. 


Education 
by selected 
Castes, 
Tribes or- 
Baces- 
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LANGUAGE. 


Note: — ^This Table is divided into three parts: — 

A. Vemaoulara of India. (1) Vernaculars of the State. 

(2) Vernaculars foreign to the State. 

B. Vemacnlara of Asiatic countries beyond India. 

C. European Languages. 




TABLE X. 
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TABLE 

Lan 


Language. 








ADMlXISTllATIVPl D1VISI0X8. 




LANGL’AdE. 

POPL LAXlOX, 

ForiHEax 


Cexteal. 


XOKTHERS. 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

1 

j Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

I Males. 

1 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

‘ o 

1 

6 

7 


9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

STATE. 

4.006.062 

2,032,553 

1 1,973.509 

I 1,156,373|583.763 

572,610 

1,487,178 

751,884 

735,294 

1,305,590 

665,123 

640,467 

. Varnacalara 













of India. 

4,001,665 

2,030,225 

1,971,440 

1,154,874 

583,087 

571,787 

1,485,054 

750,750 

734,304 

1,305,00 9 

664,723 

640,286 

I, VernaculaFa 













of the State. 

3.974,693 

2,015,830 

1,958,863 

1,147,563 

579,454 

568,109 

1,477,090 

746,259 

730,831 

1,295,687 

659,780 

635,907 

1. Malay alam . 

3,349,776 

1,697,323 

1,632,453 

656,174 

330,179 

325,995 

1,404,143 

708,918 

695,225 

1,275,691 

649,138 

626,553 

2. Tamil 

i624,917 

318,307 

306,410 

491,389 

249,275 

242,114 

72,947 

37,341 

35,606 

19,996 

10,642 

9,354 

11. VernaculaFa 
foFeign to the 
State. 

26,972 

i 

1. 14,395 

12,577 

7,311 

3,633 

3,678 

7,964 

4,491 

3,473 

9,322 

I 

! 4,943 

! 

4,379 

1. KiUiiirc.'o 

813 

1 451 

362 

272 

142 

130 

130 

81 

55 

364j 204 

160 

2. Hindustani . 

2.889 

1,.')15 

1.374 

1,756 

896 

.860 

854 

455 

399 

102 ' 67 

35 

3. Knnkani 

9.300 

4,957 

4.343 

156 

75 

1 

Slj 3.655 

2,059 

1.596 

1 o.-i8y 

1 

2.823 

2,660 

4. Jlarathi 

2.02!) 

j 1,327 

1.302 

372 

12! 

243' 371 

207 

j 164' i.sfir 

1 

980 

886 

5. i’atnuli 

1.092 

.532 

560 

1.077 

525 

552 

14 

4 

i ■ 

; 1 


1 

6. Tflu.su 

e.-jll 

3.418 

3,093 

2.084 

970 

1.114| 2.024 

1,106 

91S 2S7 

162 

123 

7. Tulu 

2.0.-) 1 

' 1.186 

1 

868 

950 

528 

422 

270 

159 

111 

! 

j 814 

484 

330 

8. rn.'n5;.Ui 

112 

1 1 U.) 

" 

4 

i 

4' 105 

104 

1 

i 3 

1 

2 

1'. Khasi 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

. . 

. . 

1 ••! 

1 


10. Gujarati 

oT7 

348 

22!> 

181 

1061 75 

1 

35( 

216 

j 140 

40 

26 

14 

11, Hr.iai 

1 

! 1 

.. 

•• 

•• 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

. . 


i 


12. Hindi 

.'>31 

279 

252 

214 

1 lOoj 114 

2S 

16 

12 

289| 1G3 

126 

13. Kanlilidii ’ 

197 

89 

1 

108 

43 

1 24 

1 

1 

i 19 

HI 

45 

66 

43, 20 

23 

14. Mar-wari 

1 

1 1 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

1 ‘ 

I 

. e 

, , 



1 


15. Eiinj.abi 

IS 

f 

1 

1 

1 

i •• 

! 

17 

17 



1 


1 6. Saubkiit 

22 

17 

1 

5 

1 

i{ 

11 

11 


10 

1 

0 

5 

17. UrIu 

224 

151 

73 

198 

' 135 

63 

11 

7 

4 

14 

8 

6 

S. VeFnaculaFs 
of Asiatic Coim- 
tFies Beyond 
India. 

584 

390 

194 

83 

60 

23 

150 

102 

48 

[ 

1 

1 

\ 

335 I 219 

] 

116 

1. Arabil- 


373 

1S5 

71 

53 

18 

146 

9,S 

48 

335 

219 

US 

2, ('hiuese 


4 

4 

4 

s! 

4 

1 

1 




• • 

3. Htibrnw 

7 i 

6 

1 

4 


1 

.3 

3 





4. Sin'Lfhak'Pe 

11 

7 

4 

I 

•! 

•• 


. . 

. , 

* , 

« . 

• » 

C. European 

Languages. 

3,813 

1.938 

1,875 

1,416 

1 

1 

eiej 

800 

1,974 

1,03 2 

942 

246 

181 

65 

1. Eu<iU''U 

3.089 

1.882 

1.807 

1,373 

607 

766 

1,904 

f 

986 

918 

246 

181 

65 

2. Flemish , 

45 

19 

26 

28 

9 

19 

17 

10 

7 

.J 



3. French 

20 

7 

19 

‘■’i 

6 

6 

13 

6 

7 

1 

.. 

« • 

4. Italian 

27 

10 

11 

■i 

• • 

1 

22 

16 

6 



« • 

5. Portuguese . 

C 

20 

14 

12 

1 

i 
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18 

14 

4 

1 

•• 

-- 

« • 



X. 

guage. 
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TABIiE X. 
Langaage, 


NATURAL DIVISION. 


High E.\xge. 


Sea CoAbt. 


lx LAND. 


ilOCXTAIXOrS. 


LANGUAGE. 


! i I 

IVrr^on;-' Mal(N. 'Ft■male^. i Persons. 


Mak-b. 


Females-! Persons. 


i i 

Males. I Females. | Peivons | Males. ; Females, 


14 

56.921 

56,728 

54-.353 

IH.TllS 
40. .IS.-, 

2,375 

41 

mi 

20 

2,116 
■ 20 


ir> 


It; 


31,783 25.1381 


17 


18 


1,817,745.914.325 


16 


10 

177 

160 

7 

4 


31.665 

30,337 

0.088 

21.240 

1.328 

24 

07 

11 

1.180 

15 


25.063i 1.814.302 


103 


108 


24.016 

4,680! 

19,330 


1,795,356 

1.39i:.434 

39S.022 


1,047 

17 

80! 


I 


936 


68 

7,8 

6 

li 


18.946 

.■,03 

2,087 

7,684 

2,392 

1,090 

2,640! 

1.038 

100 

1 

538 

1 

464 ! 

154 

1 

18 

17 

209 


229 

2131 

8 


19 


20 


903.420! 1.250.130 


3.214 

3,115 

40| 

10 ' 

23 

26| 


912.575 

902.681 

i;!t0.048 

202,733 


9,894 

260 

1,040 

4,100! 

1.203 

532 

1.246 

587 

104 

1 

323 

1 

238 

69 

1 

I 

121 

142 


150 

130! 

4 

61 

1 

1.600 

1,5,50 

16 

4 

161 

14 


901,727 

892.675 

606.486 

196.189! 


21 


637.523 


1.249.792 637.320 


1,246.9381635.764 


231 

1.038| 

3,584 

1.189 

558' 

1.394 

4.51 


215 


226| 

I 

851 


67 


79 


1,614 

1,565 

24 

6 

7 

12 


1,220.041 

17,897 


9.052, 2.854 


1401 

142 

1,507 

1581 

2 

363 

4131 


49| 

431 


130| 

l3o| 


208 


lo; 


(;26.i5,5; 

9.609] 

1.556! 

85 

lOO 

784 

82 

206 

226 


24l 

29 

20 


91 


91 


112 


1114 


612.607 

612,472 

611,174 

602.8,86 

8.288 

1.298 

42 

723 

76; 

2 

1.5' 

18 

13| 

2o| 

231 


39 

39 


96 

87 


23 j 24 1 2.5 20 

I i 

938,187j 480.705 457,482 STATE. 

I 

A. Yernaculars of 


937.571 

932.399 

724.301 

208.098 

5.172 

170 

660 

lUO 

79 

3,508 

603 

3: 


18 


225 

21 ,- 

10 : 

391 

377 

31 


480.330 457,241 


India. 


I I Vernaculars 
477,385 455,014 of the State. 

I 

371,220 :).53.081j ilalayalam 1 
106.16,5, 101.933. Tamil 2 


2.945 

97 

3<><i 

73] 

^ 2 ' 

' '! 

1,906. 

373; 

1; 


12; 


1491 

! 

143: 


226 

222 

3 

1 


2,227 

73 ' 

294| 

36' 

371 

t 

I 

”i 

1.542j 

I 

23o! 


II. Vernaculars 
foreign to the 
State. 


Ktinare.se 

Hindustani 

Konkani 

Marathi 

Patnuli 

Telugu 

Tulu 

Bengali 

Khasi 

Gujrati 

Halai 

Hindi 

Kachehhi 

Mar-wari 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 


1 

2 

3 

4 
» 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
L5 
16 
17 


B. Vernaculars 
of Asiatic Coun- 
tries beyond 
7 6 India. 


7 2 Arabic 1 

. . Chinese 2 

. . ! Hebrew 3 

4 . Singhlesc 4 


C. European 
165ii Languages, 


155 


English 1 

Flemish 2 

French 3 

Italian 4 

Portuguese 5 
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TABLE XI 


BIRTH-PLACE. 


Note: -The Birth Districts or .-ities in “Other Provinces and Sates" of the table and otlier particulars are given below. 


BORN IN 



entmekateu in 


Admin'istbative DlVlSIOSS. 

Coirral. 


Nati'ral Divisioxs. 


Northern, Hicli Range, 
___* 


A II (s) Other Pro 
Vinces <S states in 
India 

Provinces 
Assam Province . 

l'■.Sylhut 

Bengal Province . 

Bengal 

. Calcutta .! 

■ Chittagong . j 

Bihar and Orissa i 
Province . i 

Gaya . j 

Orissa 

Patna 

Bombay Province 

Ahmedabatl 

Belgaum 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Xortl’-Kanara 

Poona 

Centrai Provinces 
& Berar 

Nagpur 

Punjab 

Oujrat 

Lahore 

Multan 

United Provinces 
of Agra & Oadh 

Agra 

Allahabad 

Benares 

Oorakpur 

•lawnpur 

Lucknow 

Moradabad 

States & Agencies 
Bombay States 

Cutch 

Kathiawar 

Central India Ag- 
ency 

Indore 

Mysore State 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

Punjab States 

Pati<;Iu 

Punjab 

Rajputana Agency 
liajputanA^^^^^ 
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TABLE XII. 



Notk: — This table is divided iuto two parts. Part I shows the distribution of the persons afflicted 
according to age and Part II. the distrilmtion according to locality. 

2- To the 4 infirmities — Insanity, Deaf-iniUism, Blindness and Leprosy —recorded in conformity 
•with those in other Provinces and States, Elephantiasis which laigcly prevails in this State is added. 




TABLE XII. 


40 


Intlrmities, Distri- 
bution by Age 


TABLE XII. 


Infirmities. 



POPULATION 

AFFLICTED. 


INSANE. ; 

i 

DEAF-MUTES. 1 


BLIND. 



LEPER.8. 

AFFECTED WITH 
ELEPHANTIASIS. 

VUE OE 



1 

1 





1 






i 

) 




! 

'A 

o 

■ji 

j 

1 

Fomalos. 

Persons. 

* ? 
i \ i 

r:: i c 

^ 1 

J ^ 1 

( . 

~r. 

3 

at 

R 

S 

Persons 

QQ 

Z) 

cr 

g 

T. 

(D 

S 

O 

Persons. 

A. 

1 — 1 ' 

1 i : 

Porsoiis. 

OC 

"ci 

ai 

ZSm 


1 2 S 4 5 C 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 M IG 17 18 19 


Part I. Distribution by Age. 

STATE . 7,178 4,5002,678 1,271 742 529 2,169 1.290 879 1.680 988 692 <2.058 1 480. 578 :1 1 .637 6.845 4.792 

; I 1 ■ I ! ' : : ! . ' ' 


0 

— 

1 

8 , 

6 

2 

. • 

. . 


2 1 

1 

1 

i 

0 ' 

‘ 

5 

1 

•• 


, . 


t * ’ 


1 

— 

o 

0 1 

5 ; 

1 


.. 

• • 

3 ! 

3 

• . 

3 ■ 

2 

1 


. .i 

' 

. , 

3 

1 

1 2 

1 

2 

— 

:j 

23 

17 

0 

1 

1 


10 i 

i 

3 

9 ; 

7 

2 


2 1 

1 

3 

i 2 

1 

3 

— 

4 

33 1 

IS 

17 




10 1 

j 

11 1 

.5 

9 ' 

2 

7 

8 

! 

5 ' 

3 

■ 

! 4 

3 

4 

— 

5 

.79 

38 

21 

2 

1 

1 

31 i 

20 

11 

i 

26 ' 

17 

9 


**, 

. . 

24 

! 9 

17 

TOTAL OtoS 

129 

84 

45 

3 

2 

I 

62 

42 

20 

53 

33 

20 

;/ 

7 

4 

37 

17 

20 

■- 

— 

10 

.381 

208 

173 

19 

9 

10 

■2lo 1 

11.7 [ 

100 

109 j 

70 

39 

38 

U ‘ 

24 

80 

37 

49 

10 

— 

l.j 

477 

284 i 

193 

31 

17 

10 

237 1 

148 

87 

1.33 : 

72 

01 

78 

: 

29 

212 

100 

112 

13 

— 

20 

.717 

3LS 

199 

79 

38 

21 

i 

217 j 

130 j 

79 

126 . 

1 

07 

79 

117 

77 

40 

428 

233 

193 

2o 

— 

2.*i 

017 

390 , 

227 

100 

79 

41 

220 

141 

85 

127 I 

73 

72 

1()0 

117 1 

49 

743 

423 

320 

27 

— 

:i') 

082 

443 ; 

239 

141 

lol 

40 

222 1 

128 ' 

94 

129 j 

70 

73 

lyo 

138 ' 

52 

1,173 

031 

522 

30 

— 


02.7 

399 

1 

220 

177 

90 

01 

1 

177 : 

10.5 , 

70 

98 ■ 

■ 1 

56 

42 

195 

142 : 

73 

1.142 

095 

447 

3.7 

— 

40 

689 

480 1 

1 

209 

101 

loo 

.77 

1 

107 

1 

101 

04 

Uj7 [ 

70 

37 

25r> 

203 ■ 

73 

1,421 

8.54 

.507 

40 

— 

45 

ij.74 

417 ; 

237 

134 

70 

04 

131 1 

73 

.78 

127 ! 

70 

77 

204 

204 ' 

00 

1,427 

834 

.593 

47 

— 

50 

793 ' 

385 j 

208 

138 

70 

02 

121 ! 

72 

49 

107 ; 

07 

40 

227 1 

170 : 

57 

1.292 

814 

4f8 

50 

— 

55 

.7.32 ' 

343 

189 

114 

1 

01 ' 

53 

96' 

77 

39 

132 , 

93 

39 

190 ‘ 

132 ; 

.78 

1.137 

084 ; 

471 

77 

- 

1 

r*o 

374 

214 ' 

i 

140 

09 

I 

32 i 

37 

I 

4 7 ' 

43 

34 

83 , 

.77 

28 

i 

127 I 

84 ’ 

1 

,S88 

780 

308 

00 

— 

on ; 

.374 

221 

173 

(-.3 

33: 

.30 

jso ; 

1 

45 ' 

37 ' 

118 [ 

01 

1 

57 

113 ‘ 

82 ’ 

31 1 

785 

! 

439 : 

346 

0.7 

— 

70 

208 

119 

89 ' 

33 

21 ! 

12 


30 ■ 

22 

'O 

30 

40 ! 

i 

47 1 

32 ' 

17 j 

378 : 

222 i 

1.56 

70 and over 

.310 

197 

171 

49 

1 

23 i 

20 

97 1 

74 ! 

43 i 

1.79 ; 

89 

70 

41 

29 

12 i 

510 

282 i 

228 


Part II. Distribution by Division. 


STATE. 


ADMINIS- 

TRATIVE 

DIVISIONS. 


1. Soutliorn 
~ 2 . Cuntr.tl 

2 . XrirthtTii 

i. It.mo-,* 


7,178 4,50012.678 1,271. 742 j 529 \2,169 1,290. 879 \I,680, 988 I 692 2,058.1,4801 578 \I 1 ,63 7\6,845 4,792 

I I I I I 


1.227 

2.r,40 


I I 2Sl I4!l .729 I 329 , 200 377. j 24.7 130 j 499 ’ 372 [ 127 242 

,017 434 227 207 74fi | 424 ' 322 .74.7 j 299 240 j 921 079 242 2..773 

2.070 1,022 j l,n4.s I 101 ; 231 173 .S7(r 522' 3.74 7.74 j 440 314' 030 I 429 2o7 SS17 

29 22 7 ' .o i .. ! . , ! i ’ 


18 . 1.7 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 


1. .8ea-i7).i-i 

2. Inl.md 

3. Mountainous. 


■)..i41 2.1 iS 1,103 , 028 370 2.7,8 j 908 .7.70 3.78 ; 087 


434 j 2.73 181 i 714 i 429 i 31.7 


087 442 I 24.7 j 1.1 18 810 302 [9,742 

OoS 323 28.7 (910 422 184 j 1,710 


•7.70 209 119 


90 .717 311 200 I ;!S7 223 102 334 242 92 I 187 


Noto.— ' 


■Tile number affected with ElophantiaMs i~ nut iui-lude’d in columns 2 to 4 "population afflicted” 


TABLE XI 1— A. 


INFIRMITIES BY SELECTED CASTES, TRIBES OR RACES. 


Tho Castes S'jleoDod t'cjr the puipose of tills Table are itliose shown in Part I ofi Table XIII. In the 
case of the Hindus and Musalmans, only those castes having each a proportion of one or more per mille of the 
population have been selected, wiiile, in the case of the Christians, Animists and others, no such restriction 
has been followed. 
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TABLE XU -A. 

Infirmities by selected 
Castes, Tribes or Races. 


TABLE 
Infirmities by selected 


CASTE. TRIBE OK RAGE. 


POPL RATION DEALT WITH. 


POPULATION 


INSAXE. 


Deaf-Mutes. 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Persons. 

j Males. 

Female. 

i 

>. Persons. 

Males. 


1 

•) 

' 3 

i 4 

1 

' 5 

( 

1 

! 

7 

; ^ 
i 

^ I 

1 ^ I 

! 1 


HINDU. 

2,496,333 

i 1,238,781 

I 

; 1^37^52 

i 722 

I 430 

1 

299 

i 

1 

1,417 

1 

837 

1 

L 

Ampalavasi 

9.409 

4.777 

1 

4.632 

1 

i 

4 

2 

s 

! j 

1 1 

2. 

.Ampattaii 

27.276 

1 13.939 

13,337 

11 

! " 

0 

I 16 

: 

3. 

Aravaii 

9.142 

1 4.604 

4,538 

3 

1 

3 

12 

! " t 

4. 

Brahmin (Malayala) 

14.643 

1 7.841 

6,802 

20 

1 16 

4 

25 

1 i 

1 11 : 

5. 

(Others) 

45,8(i8 

j 23,657 

22,211 

23 

18 

5 

i 15 

f ' 

6. 

Chakkala 

9.696 

4.970 

4,726 

3 

3 

, , 

i 

10 

i 1 

1 ' ! 

7, 

Channaii (Shannan) 

200.838 

103,870 

96,968 

55 

38 

17 

73 

i 

[ 44 ' 

8. 

Ohetti 

17.436 

8.815 

8,62! 

7 

6 

1 

13 

9 

9. 

Idayan 

7,731 

3,717 

4,034 

7 


4 

7 

4 

10. 

llava«iyan 

4,669 

2,497 

2,172 


, . 

, , 

2 


11. 

Izhavan 

667,935 

334,612 

333,323 

194 

102 

92 

422 

250 

12. 

Karamalan 

163.724 

82,826 

80,898 

60 

44 

16 

86 

58 

13. 

Ka«iyan 

12.537 

6,569 

5,998 

4 

4 

, , 

5 

5 

14. 

K(mka/ii 

5,372 

2,575 

2,997 

6 

5 

1 

3 

3 

15. 

Krish/iavaka 

9,684 

4,928 

4,750 

8 

6 

2 

8 

2 

16. 

Kshatriya (Malaya/a) 

1,661 

908 

753 

2 

2 

. . 

. . 


17. 

Kudumi 

7.778 

4,036 

3,742 



. • 

1 


18. 

Kuravar, 

75,345 

36.946 

38,399 

9 

3 

6 

33 

16 j 

19. 

Ma/e/jan (including 

9.697 

4.891 

4.806 

' 

5 


1 

5 


3 ! 


Patayan) 






20. 

Marakkan 

4.21.-. 

2.607 

1,608 j 

.. 

. . 

13 

9 ! 

21. 

Maran 

11..581 

.5.738 

5,843 

4 

1 

3 

7 

1 

22. 

Maravan 

9,773 

4.824 

4.949 

' 



• . 

8 

7 i 

23. 

Nayar 

690.49.-) 

345.889 

344,606 

175 

97 

78 

352 

210 i 

24. 

Vail an 

16.004 

8.215 

7,789 



• • 

2 

1 

2 

25. 

Parayan 

63.038 

31,705 

31,333 

20 

10 

10 

38 

19 j 

26. 

Pantaram 

i3,S60 

7.041 

6,816 

1 


1 

0 

4 1 

27. 

Paravau 

11.079 

5,542 

5,537 

11 

6 

.5 

6 

^ i 

23. 

Pulayan 

196,184 

99.420 

96,764 

.38 

18 

20 

128 

67 1 

29. 

Sakiliyan (including 

.5,318 

2.742 

2,576 

2 

1 

1 


i 


Chemman) 






•• 1 

.30. 

Saliyan 

8,416 

4,277 

4,139 

2 

2 

. • 

9 

^ i 

31. 

Tantan , 

28.266 

13.893 

14,373 

4 

1 

3 

14 

8 1 

32. 

Valan 

17.733 

9.223 

8,510 

2 

1 

1 

11 

8 i 

33. 

VaniyaiJ. 

18,615 

9,700 

8,915 

2 

2 

• . 

13 

7 1 

34. 

Vedan 

6.303 

3.101 

3,202 

.. 


, , 

8 

8 1 

35, 

Velan 

13.789 

7.021 

0,768 

3 

1 

2 

15 

8 ; 

'M), 

Volan 

8.857 

4.418 

4,439 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 



57.997 

29.471 

28,326 

23 

18 

5 

22 

32 1 


Ve/iiH.*'!'!.!! (inclnding 

f 

14,129 

1 

6,983 

1 

7.140 

• 

* 10 

8 

2 

1 

14 

8 ! 

1 


Females. 


S80 


3 

14 

10 

3 
2!l 

4 

3 
2 

17? 

28 

8 

1 

17 

2 

4 

1 

130. 

lO' 

2 

61 


6 

3- 


6- 


2 

7 

1 

la 
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TABLE XII A 


X 1 1- A. 

Castes, Tribes or Races. 


Infirmities by Selected 
Castes. Tribes or Races. 


AFFLICTED. 


Blind. 


Lepers. 

I 


AFFECTED WITH ELEPHANTIASIS. 


Pei'soiH. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Persons. 

1 

j Males. 

Females. 

1 

^ Persons. 

Male>. 

1 

1 Females. 

1 

X 

11 

12 

! 13 

14 

15 

i 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1,095 

; 655 

440 

1,491 

1,049 

442 

8,504 

4,900 

3,604 


8 

t 

5 

- 

■ 5 

2 

14 

8 

6 

1 

11 



y 

1 

■2 

54 

36 

18 

2 

11 

B 

5 

4 

* 

•• 

124 

72 

52 

3 

20 

1.-, 

5 

12 

•2 

" 

31 

23 

8 

4 

22 

IB 


11 


3 

134 

89 

45 

5 

5 

4 


10 

8 

2 


<■- 

1 

6 

r.2 

41 

21 

38 

32 

6 

22 

18 

4 

7 

8 

7 

1 

11 

7 


37 

18 

19 

8 

B 


1 

4 

3 

1 

10 

7 

3 

9 

9 

9 


•• 

" 

" 

1 

1 


10 

219 

135 

84 

504 

341 

163 

4.970 

2.841 

2,129 

11 

95 

59 

3G 

57 

41 

16 

277 

136 

141 

12 

6 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 


9 

•• 

13 

4 

3 

1 

5 


•• 

5 

3 

2 

14 

6 

5 

1 

y 

8 

1 



•• 

15 

2 

2 

.. 

•• 

•• 

• * 

2 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

12 

8 

4 

17 

‘25 

14 

11 

86 

50 

36 

58 

35 

23 

18 

7 

t> 

1 

4 

3 

1 

17 

11 

6 

19 

8 

8 


7 

7 

•• 

15 

8 

7 

20 

17 

14 

3 

10 

« 

3 

17 

10 

7 

21 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

22 

319 

151 

168 

372 

269 

103 

L569 

860 

709 

23 

2 

2 


•• 

•• 

•• 




24, 

31 

22 

9 

28 

20 

8 

44 

31 

13 

25 

5 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

8 

4 

4 

26 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 


22 

11 

11 

27 

108 

63 

45 

177 

114 

63 

384 

2.58 

126 

28 

• • 

•• 

• 

•• 

•• 


** 

•• 


29 

4 

2 

2 

10 

8 

2 

86 

51 

35 

30 

5 

2 

3 

16 

13 

3 

23 

17 

6 

31 

8 

5 

3 

11 

5 

6 

115 

74 

41 

32 

9 

5 

4 

16 

13 

3 

59 

37 

22 

33 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

34 

4 

3 

1 

10 

10 

•• 

244 

139 

105 

35 

9 

a 

3 

5 

5 

•• 

3 

».> 

• • 

36 

20 

13 


19 

14 


31 

14 

17 

37 

6 


.. 

20 

1 i 

. 2 

94 

58 

36 

38 
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TABLE XII— A. 


Infirmities by selected TABLE XI 1 — ^A. 

Catses Tribes or Races. 


Infirmities by selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 


POPULATION AFFI.ICTED. 


CASTE. TKIBE OK K.U'E.' 


1'OI‘ULATIOX DEALT WITH. 


ISSiXE 





1 Peivoiis. 

Male^. 

Female?. 

Persons. 

Males,. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


I 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

S 

9 

10 


Musalman. 

261,364 

136,112 

126,255 

52 

33 

19 

138 

99 

39 

1 ^ 

•Tilniikim 

75.275 

38.961 

36.314 

12 

8 

4 

56 

38 

18 

2. 

Lt'bljai 

13,4.33 

7,104 

6,329 

... 

... 

••• 

3 

2 

1 

;i. 

Methan 

39,209 

45,298 

43.911 

17 

12 

5 

3;i 

22 

11 

4. 

:\Iueha/ 

•«. 5,485 

3,003 

2.482 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

... 


Pat hail 

... 5,590 

3,04.'> 

2,64.5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 



Kfivutliaii 

I9.49r, 

10,302 

9,194 

1 

1 

... 

5 

3 

2 

-• 

Tuhtkkiui 

... .*>2.879 

27,399 

25,480 

17 

9 

S 

37 

39 

7 


Christian. 

1,172,345 

600,265 

572,280 

473 

266 

207 

563 

331 

232 

1. 

Aniilo-Indiaii 

3.S21 

1,880 

1,935 

1 


1 

1 


1 

2, 

Indian-Cbri^tian 

1.168.724 

.->98,379 

570,345 

472 

266 

206 

562 

831 

231 


Animist. 

5,698 

2,980 

2,718 

2 


2 

2 

2 


L 

Kiuiikkaraii 

3.7 02 

1.967 

1,795 

1 


1 


1 

• tf 

2. 

Malave'lau 

... I 930 

1,013 

923 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 



Jew. 

2i7 

176 

117 

1 

1 

... 


set 

• •C 


<JA8TE, tribe. OR RACE. 

— 

POP! 

Blind. 

LATION A 

FFLICTED. 

Lepeks. 



AFFECTED WITH ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Person-. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

F'cmales. 

Persons. 

I Males. 

j 

j Females. 




11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IK 

19 


Musalman 

• •• 

. ! 

100 

67 ; 

38 

83 

70 

13 

663 

1 463 

200 

1. 

JOnakan 

1 

( 

• •• 

34 

22 : 

J2 . 

22 

20 

2 

188 

125 

03 

2. 

Lebbai 

— 1 

1 

• •• 

1 

... ! 

2 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

3. 

Methaii 

j 

17 ■ 

13 

4 ! 

24 

22 

2 

269 

189 

80 

4. 

Mng’ua/ 


4 

1 1 

1 

3 ■ 




31 

17 

14 

5. 

Pathan 


2 

2 1 

... , 

8 

8 


2 

3 


6. 

Ravuthan 

... 

2 ( 

» 

... 1 

2 I 

1 


... 

11 

11 


7^ 

Tulukkan 

1 

41 

24 1 

i 

17 

26 

18 

8 

155 

113 

42 


Christian 

j 

•••> 

I 

467 

260 j 

207 

458 

341 

117 

2,265 

1,350 

915 

1. 

Anglo-Indian 

( 

•••! 

... 

... j 

••• 

1 

X ! 

• s. 

... 



• 2 , 

Indiaa-Christian 


467 

260 } 

207 : 

457 

340 j 

117 

2,265 

1.350 

915 


Animist 

.. i 

1 

I 

1 

... i 

... : 

3 

3 1 

• •• 




1. 

Kaiiikkaran 

...! 


J 

1 

3 

^ 1 

• s. 




2, 

Malavedan 

! 





1 



1 




"! 


1 

1 

• •• 

... , 

... 

... 

1 

... 


Jew 

... 


i 

1 

* * i 

• 

•i 


... j 

... 

i 

2 1 

2 * 

i 




TABLE XIII. 


CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. 


Note : — This Table is dirided into two parts 

Part I contains the main castes and races under each religion with their distribution by locality (Administrative and- 
Natural Division). 

2. Pan II gives the particulars of the minor castes grouped under “ Others ” in each religion in Part I. 

3. The instructions of the Imperial Census Commissioner that onlj- those castes whose numbers bear a proportion 
of not less than one per mile of the total population need 1)6 treated as main castes, have been strictly adhered to in the case 
of the Hindus, with the exception that Malaysia Kshatriyas have been treated as a main caste regardless of their numerical 
strength. 


4. The names of the sub-castes that are included under Ampalavasi, Brahmin (MalayiZa), Br&hniin (Others) and 
KammSla, for the purpose of this and other Caste Tables, are given below, with their numerical strength noted against each- 


No. 

I, Ampalavasi 
includes ; 

Males, 

Fe- 

males. 

No. 

XL Br&hinin include 

1 

Males, j 

j 

Fe- 

males. 

No. 

III. Eammalan 
includes ; 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

Ampalavasi 

597 

473 


A. Brahman 

1 


1 

Asari . . 

43,127 42,265 






Malayala. 







2 

Adikal 

37 

41 





2 

Chavakurup ., 

15 

8 





1 

Malayala Potti . , 

2,892 

2,430 





3 

Chakiar • 

96 

66 





3 

Chenipntatty 

6 

12 





2 

Namboothiri .. 

4,949 

4,372 





4 

Daivampady . 

77 

87 





4 

Kollan 

14,785 

14,234 






Total. , 

7,841, 

6,802 





5 

Nampiti 

43 

42 





5 

Kammalan . . 

6.327 

5,490 






B. Br&hmin (OtherB).; 






i> 

Nampiyar 

444 

589 





6 

Kannan 

1,551 

1,398 





1 

Brahmin Gauda . . 

863 

817 





7 

Pilapally 

19 

23 





7 

Silpa)-ari 

48 

50 





2 

„ Eanarese . 

30.5 

164 





8 

Pisharady 

251 

259 





8 

Thatian 

11.596; 12.166 





3 

,, Maliratta . 

474 

207 





9 

Poduva^ • 

473 

485 





9 

Eallasari 

4.104 

3,800 





4 

., Telngii .. 

458 

192 





10 

Pushpakan 

972 

837 





10 

Vlan 

417 

618 





5 

,, Tu/u 

1,444 

1,113 





U 

Tiyattun/ii 

123 

155 





11 

Vilknrnp . . 

850 

857 





6 

,. Tami/ . . 

19.591 

19.195 





12 

Varivar . 

1.254 

1,158 













7 

,, Aryapattar 

522 

523 





13 

Kurukal 

391 

417 










Total... 

4.777 

4,632 


Total. . 

23.657 

22,211 


Total .. 

82.826 

80,898 


12 
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TABLE XIII 

Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality. 


TABLE 
Caste, Tribe, Race 
Main 


^ CASTE. I KIBE, 
= R.\CE OR 
^ NATIONALITY. 

S5 


■SOUTHERN. 


CENTRAL. 


! NORTH- 


llales. Females. Persons. ; Males. | Females. Persons. Males. Females. I Persons. 


2,549,664 , 1,284.934 \ 1,264,730 808,581 \407,I35 .401,446 ,1,019,707 ,511,528 \ 508,179 679,932 


■ Amitalavaai .j 

Aiiipattau .1 

' Aiayai! . ! 

1 Brahman, (Mala- 
i y^^a) •! 

I 1 

Do. (Others).} 

i 

Cliakkala .j 

Chaniiaii I 

(Shannan) . 

1 C'lietti 

I 

I Idayan 

i 

! Ilaranivan 

I 

Izhavan 

. Kamma/an . 

' Ka/iiyau 

, Konkani .1 

I Krishnavaka } 

■ I 

Kshatriya 

(Malaya/a) . I 

I Kudumi 

! Kuravan 

! Mannan (includ- 
ing Patyan) , 

; Marakkan . 

I Maran 

i Malayan 

Nayar 

I 

PaHan .' 

Faiitaram .1 

Para van . | 

. Parayan . j 

j Pulayaii . i 

Sakkiliyan (in- 
cluding Chenu 
man) 

Sal’yai! .1 

f 

Tantaii .f 

Valan 

I 

VaMiyau .1 

1 

, Ted an .| 

I 

Ve/an (including | 
Kuvivnn) .t 

Telan 

Ve/?a(aii 

Ve/uthedan (in- 
cluding Vannan) . 


9,409 

4,777 

1 

1 4.632 

2,050 

27,276 

13.939 

j 13,337 

10,562 

9.142 

4,604 

1 4.53S 

j 

304 

14,643 

7,841 

i 6.802 

2,385 

45,868 

; 23,657 

1 22.211 

20,425 

9,696 

; 4,970 

i 4,726 

6,643 

200,838 

103,870 

96,968 

195,318 

17,436 

1 8,815 

8.621 

7,421 

7,751 

! 3.717 

4,034 

4,686 

4,669 

2,497 

2,172 

607 

667,935 

334,612 

1 

1 333.323 

118,291 

163.724 

82,826 

! 80,898 

1 

48,960 

12,557 

1 6,559 

1 5.998 

1,628 

5,572 

' 2,575 

j 2,997 

129 

9,684 

; 4.928 

4.756 

9,680 

1.661 

1 908 

1 753 

529 

7.778 

1 4,036 

3,742 

194 

75,345 

36,946 

, 38,399 

17.427 

9,697 

1 

■ 4,891 

1 4,806 

2,801 

4,215 

j 2,607 

; 1.608 

43 

11,581 

.5,738 

; 5,843 

3.270 

9,773 

4,824 

j 4.949 

2.527 

690.495 i 

34.5,889 

344.6(t6' 

199.042 

16.004 

8.215 

7.789 1 

1,.507 

13.860 

7.044 

6,.816 

•5,124 

11.079 ; 

5.542 } 

5.537 

3.469 

63.038 } 

I 

31.705 1 

31,333 

18.584 

196.184 t 

1 

1 

99,420 

96.764 

29.505 

5.318 ^ 

i 

2,742 ! 

2,576 

2.204 

8,416 1 

1 

4,277 ' 

4.139 

5.354 

28.266 

13.893 

14.373 

7.290 

17.733 

9,223 

S_510 

20 

18,615 

9,700 

8,915 i 

11.559 

6.303 

3.101 

3,202 1 
{ 

1.909 1 
1 

8.857 j 

4.418 

' 

1 

4.439 ! 

3,928 

13.789 j 

7,021 ; 

6,768 

1.798 ! 

t 

.57,997 i 

i 

29,471 

28,.526 

36.254 j 

14,129 

6,983 

7,146 

• 

3,339 

53,331 1 

1 

26,153 

• 27,178 1 

21.815 


100.871 j 


2,219 

318 

58,920 

I 

24,531 I 
797 
44 
4,925 


94,444 

3,835 

2,467 

289 

59,371 

24,429 

831 

85 

4,755 


1.4.55 ; 1.346 

19 j 24 

1,632 1.638 

! 

1.239 ; 1,268 j 

98.996 ■ 100.046 

74.5 762 

2.593 : 2,-, 31 

1.654 1.815 

9,180 9.404 

14.94.5 14,560 


3,632 

5,396 

2,686 

4,055 

306,657 

60,054 

6,773 

2.701 

1 


3,725 

3.065 

5.486 

5.119 

322,736 

5.776 

5,753 

1,903 

20.844 

77.572 


1,897 

2,664 

1,262 

2,175 

153.329 

30,307 

2,986 

1,224 

1 


2,853 

2,001 

2,644 

2,482 

161,703 

3,077 

2.941 

1,039 

10.558 

40.013 


18^271 i 17,983 


10,858 i 10.957 


2,366 7,076 

6,149 12,716 


2,732 3,797 


153,228 241,274 

29,747 54.000 

2,787 5,116 

1,447 2,741 

1 


712 4,569 

28,809 1,139 

2,872 927 

1,064 1.107 

2,842 2.799 

2,637 10 

161,033 167.715 

2,699 271 

2,812 2.917 

864 5.692 

10,286 12.600 

37,559 86.889 


539 2,213 

10,221 893 

643 16,256 

1,985 2.706 

2,164 46 

871 3.102 

1.226 9,382 

6.618 5,3,30 

3,272 4,022.- 

10,828 10,25» 
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xin. 

or Nationality Part I. 

Castes. 

' * 

FPV ; HIGH-RAKGE. 


SEA-COASr. 


INLAND. 


TABIiE XIII. 

Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality. 


MOUNTAIKOUS. 


Persona. | 
1 

Males. 

Feinale.>. 

1 Persons. 

M,nles. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 2.i 2i 2 ;. 

343,802 336,130 4 1, 4441 22,469'. 18,97S\I. 284,836^ 642,397 ] 642,439^729,898 369,482 360,1 16 iS3S,230 273,058 262,175 


1.964 I 
3.610 
491 
3.7.6.'> 

6.705 I 
85 i 

I 

85 

2.074 ‘ 
44 ' 
4 i 


1,884 I 813 
3,361 I 155 


1,743 I 1,014 i 729 

I 

i ; 

822 ; 491 1 331 

285 I 192 i 93 


121,139 120,135 : 1,713 ! 1.224 

27,509 26,491 j 710 | 479 

2 744 ! 2,372 I in i 52 

1,306 I 1-135 1 11 1 

1 ! .. I 2 1 

296 181 I 11^ 8 

2 308 2,261 I 1,5.30 862 


84.441 

179 

1.468 

2,837 

6.407 

43.187 

45 


-I 

.224 489 

479 ; 231 


3,788 

1,985 

1.803 

3.310 

1,642 

12,078 

6,024 

6,054 

8,301 

4,311 

8,488 

4,321 

4,167 

229 

102 

4,231 

2,331 

1,900 

7,403 

3,924 

1 

28,218 

14,686 

13,532 

7,706 

4,014 ; 


3,990 

127 


2,311 1 1,150 

i 

6,897 ! 3.604 

425 j 181 

' i 

3,009 I 1.386 


6,737 i 3,377 
158,726 I 81,897 

10,363 I .5,085 

I 

3,179 1,550 

574 311 

378,126 186,870 

66,874 33,389 


21,807 I 10,380 


3 I 2,117 1,096 1,021 4,410 711 

11 

83,274 * 1,002 749 ! 253 324,150 j 161.008 

I ' ' 

92 I 8,450 4.214 , 4,236 j 1,427 j 729 


6,193 11,010 j .5.560 5,450 

43.702 2,218 j 1,275 943 

58 2,679 [ 1,372 1,307 


63,954 32,439 


698 
2,504 
2,053 
8,703 
31,515 
1,029 ! 


1,161 I 1 

I 

3,293 i 2 

I 

244 3 

1,423 ' 4 


9,944 I 4,957 | 4.987 5 

! : i 

1,482 ! 749 733 j 6 

41,876 i 21 807 . 20,069 7 


1,102 4,834 2, .593 

62 4,419 ; 2,076 

.. 1 4.095 > 2,186 


198,102 

100.611 

97.491 

91,707 1 

1 

47,131 : 

32,967 

26,896 

26,071 

43,883 j 

22,541 

5,211 

2,732 

2,479 

3,870 

2,089 : 

1,368 

693 

673 

166 

104 j 

1 

1 

. . 

2,121 

1,084 i 

756 

... 

342 

164 

113 

687 

384 

303 

1,548 

868 

34,172 

16,874 

17,298 

19,366 

9,692 

3,606 

1,825 

1,781 

1,358 

724 

18 

7 

11 

50 

25 

4,049 

2,038 

2,011 

2,993 

1,447 i 

511 

236 

273 

7,822 

3,877 

246,403 

123,717 

122,686 

119,942 

61,164 

154 

106 

1 48 

14,423 

7,380 

4,651 

2.441 

2,210 

4,158 

2,056 

3,707 

1,869 

1,838 

3,499 

1,853 

17,523 

8,934 

8.589 

28,439 

14,398 

83,223 

42,227 

1 40,996 

49,007 

24,754 


72 ! 3,020 


2,241 I 8 
2,343 9 

1,909 1 10 


1,781 113 

62 il4 

i 

1,037 15 
51 16 

680 17 
9,674 18 
634 19 

25 20 
1.546 21 
3,945 22 
58,778 1 23 
7,043 '24 
2,102 j25 
1,646 |26 


1,475 29 


22,213 10.946 

10,660 5.532 


3,670 j 717 

11,267 j 5,149 

5,128 : 6,587 


857 3.250 


2,864 I 1,495 1,369 


1,844 1,243 601 

i 


6,529 1 3.361 

27,081 13.624 

5,046 2,366 

28,726 13,917 


3,168 j 3,316 



1,359 2,465 


1,609 I 3.944 


1,212 1,253 


1,841 27.011 13,783 13.228 

2,559 3,900 1.993 1,907 

4,629 15,086 7,346 7,740 
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TABLBI XIII. 

Caste. Tribe, Raoe 
or Nationality. 


TABLE 
Caste, Tribe, Race 
Main 


NUM- 

BEB, 


CASTE. 
TRIBE. 
RACE OB 
NATIONTA- 
LITY. 


STATE. 


SOUTHERN. 


CENTRAL. 


NORTHERN. 


Persons. 


Males- 


Females. i Persons. 


Males. 


Females. i Persont. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 

2 I 

3 j 

4 i 

1 

5 

6 

t 

T I 

8 

^ 1 

10 i 

1 

i 

il ; 

1 

12 1 

13 ! 

14 


MUSAL- i 
MAN .\ 

i 

: ! 

270,47S I40,396\ 

I ; 

130.082 

1 

1 

78.969 1 39,881 | 

1 

39,088 

IIIJ2I 

57.388 

53.833 

1 

78,621 

42,010 ' 

36,611 

1 

Jonakan 

75.275 j 

1 

38,961 

i 

36,314 ; 

1 

1,707 ! 

757 

950 

22,560 

11.521 

1 1,039 

1 

50,900 

1 

26,605 i 

24.295 

2 

Labbai 

1 

13.433 : 

7,104 

6,329 ' 

6,929 1 

3,.532 

.3.397 

4,736 

2,520 

2,216 

1,720 

1,018 

702 

3 

Methan . 

89.209 ! 

i 

45.298 

1 

1 

43,911 ; 

36.203 

18,165 

18,038 

44,830 

22,729 

22.101 

7.964 

4.233 

3,731 

4 

Mughal 

i 

0,485 ; 

1 

3.003 

■2.m 

1,252 

643 

609 

2,789 

1.436 

1.353 

1.444 

924 

.520 

5 

Pathan 

5,590 

3.045 

2,545 j 

2,162 

1,125 

1,037 

2,159 

1,219 

940 

1,074 

579 

495 

« 

Raruthan 

19,496 ■ 

10,302 

i 

9,194 

994 

545 

449 

11.431 

.5,846 

5.585 

6.232 

3.413 

2,819 

7 

TuluVan 

52,879 

27,399 

1 

25,480 ^ 

26,666 

13,335 

13.331 

18,727 

9.929 

8,798 

7.448 

4,110 

3^38 

8 

Others 

1 

9.111 ' 

5,284 

1 ’ 

3,827 

3.056 

1.779 

1,277 

.3.989 

2.188 

I.80I 

1.839 

1,128 

711 


CHRI- 
STIAN . 

1 

1,172,934 600,507 372,42 7 262,681 

; 

> 

129,157 

i 

355J2I\ 182,464 

172,757 843,103 277,335 

' ' 

265,768 

1 

Anglo-Indian. 

3.821 

1,886 

1 

j 1,935 

! 

1,463 

620 

843 

2,019 

1,034 

985 

2.59 

192 

67 

2 

European 

.389 

1 

242 

147 

; 

106 

51 

55 

161 

105 

56 

8 

6 

2 

3 

Indian- 
Chrietian . 

1,168,724 : 

! 

1 

598,379 

i 

1 

i 

! 570.345 

261,112 

132,853 

128,259 

353,041 

181,325 

171.716 

542,836 

277.137 

265,699 


ANIMIST . 

12,637 

1 1 

6,529 

6,108 

6J2S 

3Ji4 

2,911 

981 

489 

492 

3,654 

1,813 

1,841 

1 

Kanikaran . 

1 i 

3,762 I 

1 

1,967 

; 1.793 

3.364 

1.764 

1,600 

334 

169 

165 

63 

33 

30 

2 

Mala Arayan 

i 

1 2.858 . 

1,486 

: 1,372 

5I»7 

j 

309 

258 

53 

23 

30 

1,966 

1,008 

958 

3 

Mala-Yedan 

1,936 

1 

1,013 

923 

1.329 

; 

j 708 

621 

434 

210 

224 

173 

95 

78 

4 

Mannan 

1.098 

.587 

511 

1 

1 • • 

1 

•• 

•• 


, . 

20 

10 

10 

O 

Others 

2.983 

1,476 

1.507 

i 

I 865 

433 

432 

160 

87 

73 

1-432 

667 

7i>5 


OTHER 

RELI- 

GIONS 

1 

349 

i 

187 

162 

17 

1 

9 

i 

8 

48 

IS 

33 

280 

163 

lit 

1 

Buddhist 

i 

1 36 

21 

15 

10 

1 6 

4 

\ 5 

*> 

3 

17 

13 

4 

2 

Jain 

j 

3 

1 30 

1 

•• 

*• 

33 

3 

30 

• • 

.. 

• • 

3 

Jew 

274 

157 

117 

7 

i 3 

i 

4 

• 

4 


.. 

263 

150 

113 

4 

Zoroastrians 

! " 

6 

1 

i 

1 

• • 

• 


6 



•• 

•• 

•• 
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XI II. 

or Nationality — Part 1- 
Castes. 


Table XIII. 

Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality. 


HIGH RANGE. 


8E.V— COAST 


INLAND 


MOUNTAINOUS. 


‘’ersons. 

Males. 

Females. 

IVrbLiis. 

1 

JIaks. 

1 

Females. 

! 

Pcrfeimg 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

!.•> 

18 

17 

18 

10 

26 

21 

- 

23 

24 

25 

28 

1,667 

1,117 

550 

145,346 

74,301 

71.045 

59,712 

31,531 

28,181 

65,420 

34,564 

30,856 

KIS 

7K 

30 

28,005 

14/no 

13,893 

2.?, 453 

13,356 

12,097 

21,819 

11,295 

10.524 

48 

34 

14 

0.093 

4,757 

1.356 

1.421 

788 

63.) 

2,919 

1.5, SI 

1,338 

lM2 

171 

41 

73..5.79 

37.129 

36,4.30 

6,848 

3,676 

3.172 

S.802 

4.493 

4.309 


•• 


3-203 

1,718 

1.485 

841 

2«;9 

372 

1,841 

1.016 

625 

iir, 

122 

73 

3.398 

1.780 

1,618 

975 

.548 

427 

1.210 

717 

,502 

S39 

4118 

341 

2,2.)3 

1.235 

1,018 

7 . 45.3 

3 943 

3,510 

9.790 

5,124 

4,666 

38 

25 

13 

20.905 

10.570 

10,425 

15,022 

7.880 

7,142 

18,862 

8.949 

7.913 

227 

189 

38 

1.844 

2,822 

2,022 

1,899 

1,073 

828 

2,368 

1,389 

979 

11,929 

7.184 

4.745 

384.572 

196,060 

188,512 

460 JOS 

236,135 

223,970 

328,257 

168,312 

159,945 

K() 

40 


3,347 

1,632 

1,715 

198 

113 

85 

276 

141 

135 

114 

80 

34 

209 

126 

83 

27 

10 

17 

153 

108 

47 

1 1.735 

7,064 

4.801 

381,018 

194,302 

186,714 

459.880 

236.012 

223.S68 

337,828 

168,065 

159.783 

1,877 

1.013 

864 

2.675 

1,397 

1,278 

697 

365 

332 

9.265 

4,767 

4,498 

1 

1 


1 ,588 

847 

741 

188 

93 

95 

1,986 

1.027 

9.59 

27 

148 

126 

9 

’ 

9 


204 

112 

92 

2,645 

1,365 

1.280 


. . 

•• 

510 

. 263 

257 

148 

.<0 

66 

1.280 

680 

800 

1.078 

577 

.501 

' 

•• 

•• 



• • 

1,098 

.587 

511 

.728 

289 

237 

568 

288 

280 

159 

so 

79 

2.258 

1.1 OS 

1.148 

4 


4 

316 

170 

t46 \ 

18 

10 

8 

15 

7 

8 

4 

• . 

4 

15 

8 ■ 

\ 

7 

6 

6 

•• 

15 

7 

h' 


. . 


33 

3 

30 

• 

• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

.. 

•• 

262 

153 

109 

• 

12 

4 

8 

•• 

•• 

• • 


•• 


6 

6 

• • 

• • 

* 

•• 



• • 


27. 

1 

2 

3 

I 

5 

t> 

7 

8 


3 


1 

■2 

3 

4 


1 

2 


i 


* 


NUMBER. 
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TABLE XIII. 


TABLE XIII. 


Caste. Tribe. 

Race or 
Nationality. 


Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality — Part II. 
Minor Castes. 


CASTE, TRIBE, RA.CE 
OR NATIONALITY. 


I MALES, 


FE- 

jCASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR 

1 FE- 

CASTE, TRIBE RACE, 


MALES. 

j NATIuXALITY. 

MALES.i MALES. 

! 

OR NATIONALITY 

MAI. ES. 


FE- 

MALES. 


HINDU. 


1 Akamudayan 
< Alavan 
Ari 

Atiyoti 
5 Aiyanavar 
Bakucly 
Balija 
Baniya 
Baiisy 

10 Bengali 
Billariar 
Boya 
Buthia 
Chadayar 
IS Chaki'avar 
Champan 
Chandalan 
Chanthava 
Chavalakaran 
90 Chayakaran 
Chawii 
Chethali 
Cholavari 
Choran 
2.> Dasi 
Dhobi 
Eaehan 
Ekali 
Erankolli 
30 Eattali 
Gosayi 
Gujiati 
Iholi 
Ilayatu 
3S Izhavatld 
Kaohchi 
Kadambun 
Kadiyan 
Nadakattaii 
40 Kahar 
Kakfcfilan 
Kalakoothadi 
Kalian 
Kambar 
45 Kambassan 
Kamborin 
Kampaii 
Kangaya 
Kappiliyan 
60 Kastiya! 
Kattadan 
Kathikar.iii 
Kathanna 
Kather 


1 Afghan 
Ambi 
Arabi 
Ashabi 
Banaya 
Fakir 
Oowir 
Islam 
Each 
Khan 
Mali 


173 

385 

55 

12 

72 

26 

47 

123 

2 

3 

7 

415 

1 

1.156 

30 


j 703 
i 250 

i 6 

I * 

211 


I 


I 


200 

52 

12 

7 

128 

so 

112 

14 

.. I 

1,751 

1,391 

125 

47 

2 

53s j 

2 I 

193 ! 
6 ' 
147 


I 

I 

I 



1 

050 

206 

25 


I 

I 104 
j 150 
I 136 


94 

55 Katasan 

32 

54 

Patnuli 

540 

9.53 

326 

Kavarai 

230 

294 

110 Pazhutanur 

3 


20 

Kavati 

1,500 

, 1,624 

Pondan 

71 

106 

7 

Kavtmdan . 

63 

1 44 

Ponjan 

19 

83 

‘ Kayasta 


I 1 

Ponnana 

5 

.8 

30 

1 60 Kila 

1 

i 

Pramathi 

6 

,5 

29 

Kingaliar 

1 

1 

115 Prathi 

32 

43 

31 

Kinhai 

16 

! 

Pulavar 

16 

21 


Kohayan 

... 

i 'i 

PuZZuvan 

170 

236 

1 

Koljayat 

I 

i 

Puthuvan 

2 

2 

3 

05 Komatti 

1 

1 8 

Eajoo 

59 

29 

200 

Konside 

2 

' , , 

120 Rajuthal 

j 1 

2 

■ ■ 

Kouravar 

1 

j 95 

Reddi 

! l85 

200 

2 

Kshatriya 

619 

■ 469 

Saibal 

32 

45 

1,039 

Kudumbi 

63 

, 34 

Saivakurukkal 

31 

39 

70 

' 70 Kumbi 

32 

i 

Samanthan 

82 

S2 

1 

' Kuluvar 

95 

j 66 

125 Sembu 


70 

3 

2 

Kyhalan 

• • 

1 1 

Sivabhakthi 

4 

790 

1 Lohana 

• • 

1 

Syduni 

4 


262 

Malayar . 

3 

2 

Thalavan 

iio 

213 

21 

75 Mali , 

3 

6 

Thandamangaliam 

10 

13 

14 

Manavalan 

15 

23 

1 30 Xhangodiyan , 

2 

216 

Manchanakai . 

1 


Tharavan . 

70 

74 

7 

Mappa 

3 


Thavina 

5 

230 

Marathi 

13 

13 

Thondaman 

tio 

57 

36 

1 80 Marwari 

• • 

; 1 

Ihottiyan 

24 

24 

13 

1 Mathari 

22 

1 

135 Utohatan 


4 

2 

.Mughari 

2 


UZZatan 

.. 

1,359 

86 

1,553 

70 

141 

Mukkuvan 

1,946 

1.793 

L’ppara 

41 

Mullavan 

2 


Urakaran 

42 

115 

93 

85 Mundala 

13 

15 

Frail 

1,551 

30 

1,535 

6 

Muragadi 

4 

1 

140 L’ravalan 

61 

6 

Muthali 

.335 

289 

Vadukan 

l48 

753 

106 

2,230 

Muthathu 

221 

208 

Yair.avi 

741 

1,77.3 

Naidu 

1,279 

1,021 

Vaivair 


1 

133 

90 Narlyan 

19 

27 

Yalliyan 

07 

47 

8 

NAtukaani 

6 

5 

145 Valluvan 

73 

566 

16 

5 

Nattuvan 

Nayadi 

109 

• . 

73 

Vathi ’ 

Vuthiyaii 

404 

864 

i 

3 

Nodiyan 


2 

Vavan 

’2 


704 

95 Nulayan 

1,745 

1,427 

Vcnkan 

1 


218 

Oachan 

148 

122 

150 Vettuvan ' j 

56I i 

.5H7 

Oddaii 

41 

30 

Vuttan , ‘ 

17 

10 

.3 

Okkiliyan 

11 

3 

Vysian _ j 

00 

54 

299 

Othazhan 

1 

3 

Yamthir I 

1 

2 

100 Padayacbi 

3 

7 

Not returned i 

20 

.4 

6 

P3«an 

1,605 

1,641 



. . 

Panchandan 

2 




11 

Panchayar 

Fanikkar 

2 

299 

2 

314 




8 

105 Parassan 




138 

Paradesakattanketty . 

2 

1 

Total .... 

26,153 



Para vi Hath 

25 

15 

27,1 7-S 


Pars! 

1 





MUSALMAN. 





.5 

1 

Maula 

Mappila 

19 

832 

18 

536 

Sayyii 1 

Shakhi 

903 

7 46 

514 

Memman 

240 

239 

25 Shakti 

Tj 

27 

17 

916 ■ 
43 

i 

163 

1.3 

26 

10 

15 Murali 

0.«ta 

Pailman 

PaZ/i 

24 

622 

20 

3 

18 

079 : 

15 . 

5 ! 

Sharifa ’ j 

Sheikh ] j 

Surabi ; 

Tan^al [ 

21 

808 

• • 

64 

Pann.ayar 

70 

70 1 

30 l'«irtika.n 1 

9 

6 

86 

103 

20 Panjabi 

Saim 

39 

12 

20 I 

7 I 

rnspeeifled j 

68 

53 

S6 

27 


Salya . 1 

51 

33 ‘ 

{ 




Total ... ’ 

5,284 

;j,S27 


ANIMIST. 


1 Adeyaii 
Kadar 
Katta/an 
Malakudy 
Mala-Nair 


25 

10 

-Mala-Pantarara 

34 

29 

33 

Mala-UZZatan 

245 

05 

85 

Mala-Urali 

129 

72 

109 

Mala-Velan 

479 

13 

18 

10 Mala-Yelliyan 

« 

.34 


* This Part gives the castes which aie included under others in each Religion in 


Muthuvaii 

Paliya! 

\"ettuYan 


Total 


Part I. 


122 

135 

155 

134 

74 

99 

1,476 

1,507 




TABLE XIV. 


CIVIL CONDITION BY AftE FOR SELECTED CASTES. 


This Table coutains Statistics of civil condition bj age foi 32 out of the 38 castes shown in Part I of 
Table XIII and for Indian Christians 
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TABLE XI Y 
Civil Condition by Age. 


TABLE 
Civil Condition by Age 



1 

1 


FOPF- 



rXAlARRIEU. 



s 

pa 

CASTE, TKIBE 

OK RACE. i 

SEX. 

LATIOX 

DEALT 



















WITH. 

1 


1 





V; 

i 



! Total. 

1 

i 

0—5 

1 .5- 12 

1 

12—15 

15-20 

20—40 

40 and ov er 

1 

2 j 

O 

4 

5 

6 

1 t 

... 

y 

10 

i 

1 ’ ' 


HINDU. 









i 

1 


Ampalavasi 

: Male 

, L'T" 

2.402 

601 

722 

4.52 

! 279 

320 

28 


Female 

4,G32 

2.335 

793 

! * 84 

500 

1.52 

57 

t 

49 


Ampattan . ' - 

Male 

13.1133 

7,930 

2.001 

2.659 

1.100 

1.112 

781 

277 


Female 

13,337 

.5.334 

1,603 

2.005 

978 

i 475 

220 

53 

3 

Brahman (ilala- i 

[ Male 

7.841 

3.829 

585 

965 

723 

! 786 

680 

90 


ya/a) 

. Female 

fi..802 

2.587 

901 

1.003 

233 

; 118 

155 

177 


(otheib) . j- 

[ Male 

23,037 

8,5.30 

2.011 

2,996 

929 

1,129 

1,074 

391 

4 

Female 

1 22,211 

7.401 

2.717 

3.270 

581 

: 193 

281 

i 419 

T) 

ChakUia . i 

[ Male 
[ Female 

4.970 

4,726 

2.922 

2.199 

627 

643 

842 

810 

436 

331 

; 483 

210 

499 

173 

i 35 

i 32 


Chanuau 

I Male 

103.870 

03,819 

14,093 

19.787 

8.698 

10.047 

10,795 

399 


(Shannan) 

Female 

',1(1.908 

49.061 

13,863 

18,948 

7.577 

6.122 

1,910 

641 

7 

Chotti . 1- 

i Male 

8,815 

4,925 

984 

1.477 

(.79 

765 

934 

86 

F’eraale 

8.021 

.3,864 

1.026 

1,509 

582 

: 392 

20!l 

146 

Q 

Idayan . ' 

’ Male 

3.717 

1.996 

388 

578 

282 

366 

346 

36 

o 

Female 

4.034 

1.577 

448 

628 

268 

148 

55 

30 

n 

Izhavan . ■ 

Male 

334,012 

202,373 

44.279 

(•.2,460 

29,046 

30,035 

33,503 

3,050 


Female 

333,323 

162.463 

35,468 

44,978 

27,187 

28,760 

20,378 

5.692 

10 

Kammaian . ■ 

Male 

82,820 

47,806 

10.409 

14.959 

6,943 

7,489 

7,337 

669 

Female 

80.8',18 

39.155 

11.083 

15.049 

5,274 

4,998 

2,265 

486 

n 

Kaniyan . |- 

Male 

0,.)39 

3.841 

821 

1.072 

576 

621 

677 

74 

Female 

.5.998 

2.960 

821 

939 

449 

369 

278 

104 

12 

Konkani . ■ 

Male 

2, .57.5 

L424 

295 

433 

176 

199 

•256 

65 

F’emale 

2.'J97 

1.122 

357 

515 

102 

28 

54 

66 

13 

Krishna A'aka . • 

JIale 

Female 

4.!i28 

4.750 

2.(!.54 

1.889 

523 

.551 

880 

931 

376 

228 

463 

65 

394 

76 

18 

38 

14 

Kudumi . - - 

i 

Alale 

4.'U30 

2.079 

431 

731 

265 

295 

300 

57 

Female 

3.742 

1,495 

429 

652 

118 

89 

119 

88 

!5 

Kuravan . ■ 

Male 

36,940 

20.899 

4..587 

(•..522 

3,127 

3.021 

3,272 

370 

Female 

38.399 

19,337 

4.833 

7.054 

2.7.)4 

2,607 

1.421 

(>68 

10 

ila.nnan (in- 

Alale 

4.891 

2,629 

567 

759 

380 

390 

466 

67 


cluding Pat van) . ' 

Female 

4.800 

2.192 

614 

796 

354 

208 

136 

84 

17 

Marakkan . - 

Alale 

Female 

2.007 

1.008 

1,444 

745 

352 

189 

434 

345 

188 

101 

227 

72 

214 

28 

29 

10 

18 

JIaran . - 

Alale 

.5.738 

3.481 

753 

935 

425 

•531 

728 

109 

Female 

.5,843 

2,634 

715 

897 

384 

295 

212 

131 

... 

Malayan . - 

; Alale 
Female 

4,824 

4,949 

3.243 

2.255 

663 

617 

1.030 

825 

438 

418 

582 

248 

516 

106 

14 

41 


Xair . ; ■ 

Alale 

34.5.889 

21.8,769 

45.674 

•'>7.155 

29,534 

33.755 

48,441 

1,210 

Femah? 

344.000 

167,675 

55.606 

54.067 

41,897 

0.672 

2,477 

6,956 

■21 

! 

PaUaii . i ■ 

Alale 

,8.215 

4,406 

806 

1.192 

725 

889 

764 

30 

Female 

7,789 

4.436 

1.115 

1,508 

919 

631 

231 

32 

22 

Pantaram . - 

Alale 

Female 

7.044 

0,810 

.3.801 

3.1.59 

882 

921 

1.157 

1,239 

521 

479 

594 

244 

560 

148 

87 

128 

23 

Pariv-in - 

Para5an . 

5,542 

.5.537 

3.066 

2,612 

754 

705 

959 

966 

446 

421 

428 

294 

429 

152 

50 

74 

24 

Parayan . - 

Alale 

31.705 

17.247 

3.765 

5.292 

2.640 

2,699 

2,632 

219 


Female 

31. .3,33 

14,715 

3,867 

5.426 

2,413 

1,870 

869 

270 

25 

Pulayan . - 

Alale 

99.420 

51,876 

12.086 

17.226 

7.720 

7,482 . 

6,595 

767 


Female 

90,764 

44.203 

12.337 

17.049 

(;,627 

4,378 

2,600 

1.212 

20 

Saliyan . - 

Alale 

4.277 

2.220 

336 

742 

330 

390 i 

378 

44 

F’emale 

4.139 

1.645 

466 

639 

228 

147 i 

95 

70 

27 

Tantan . -j 

Alale 

13.893 

8.293 

1.942 

2,548 

1,224 

1 ,25.5 

1.203 

121 


F’emale 

14.373 

7,394 

2.047 

2..589 

1.135 

879 

499 

245 

2^ 

Valan -j 

Alale 

9.223 

5.046 

1.162 

1,655 1 

693 

761 

714 

61 

F'emale 

8.510 

4,040 

1.141 

1,607 

571 

384 

195 

142 

29 

Vaniyari . -j 

Alale 

9. 700 

5,5‘26 

1.272 

1.653 ! 

786 

915 . 

834 

66 

F’emale 

8,915 

3,892 

1 .20.5 

1..597 ! 

557 

268 1 

146 

119 

30 

Velan . ' -j 

Alale 

7,021 

3,892 

886 

1.175 i 

536 

618 j 

(;16 

61 

F’emale 

0, 708 

3,228 

833 

1,238 i 

486 

306 , 

207 

158 

31 I 

1 

Vel/alan . -j 

Alale 

29.471 

16.348 

3.354 

4.557 

2.398 

2,802 j 

2,907 

330 

Female 

28..520 

1 1,.323 

3.215 

4.516 : 

1.778 

942 i 

434 

438 

32 , Veluthcdaii (in- 1 J 

Alale 

0.983 

3.691 

863 

1.050 

.531 

545 

620 

82 

(eluding Vannan). j 

Female 

7,146 

3.293 

870 

1.177 

510 

372 1 

197 

267 


CHRISTIAN. 1 







1 



33 

j 

Indian Christian . ' | 

i 

Alale 

598,379 

331.0.88 

81.464 

101.O.52 i 

62,856 

j 

48,3o7 i 

33,442 

3,917 

Female 



570,345 

276.640 

80.887 

94.173 ! 

59,572 

23,882 1 

1 

11,328 

6,798 
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XIV. 

for Selected castes. 


TABIiB XIV. 

Civil Condition by Age. 


MAUKIED. 


WIDOWED. 


Tot.vi,. 


< 1 — j .■>— 12 12 — 1 .-> 1.')— 20 


2U-40 


40 and OTcr 


Total. 


0—5 


5-I2;12— 15,15-201 


20—40 


43 and over, 


1 1 


1 .'.13.5 

5.25‘.i 
5,‘i4,s 
."..5si; 
3. 113 
Ki.Ofir 
lo.'<31 
l.slO 
i.sir 

30.101 
3. our, 
3.40S 
1 .5( 10 
1,503 
121. .530 
120.02S 
32.li00 
31..'<02 
2.450 
•> 


13 


111 

10 

141 


3 

•)x: 


14 


2 

311 

4 

07 

43 

103 

lo.s 

Olll 

on 

l.s I 

110 j 
1 
52 

10 ; 


301 

22S 

1,020 

70s 

.521 

010 

1,S27 

20 

250 

212 

.3.125 

47 

400 

U 

232 


10 


1.001 
1.1,32 
2.801 
3.400 
2.02 1 
1.772 
7.102 
0.032 
l.OOO 
1.127 
10 720 
25.101 
1.051 
2,120 
720 
l.OOO 


8.54 
427 
2.224 
1.45S 
752 
047 
6.122 
2,191 
823 
304 
10,883 
7.728 
1.007 
7 .5.5 
700 
342 


12 

12 s 1 

33;! 

67.722 I 

53,314 

17.S I 

1,231 

1 4.058 

82,512 i 

28,649 

12 

28 , 

938 

17,073 . 

14,048 

93 , 

572 : 

4.545 

19,073 

7.579 


10 i 

•' I 

1.294 

1.115 

•aj 

32 ! 


1.342 
*,1" ' 

588 

'.iSk 


18 


400 
440 
7.50 
2,05.5 
420 
1.102 
l.lOO 
3,910 
109 
710 
3.215 j 
11.'710 I 
284 
1,349 j 
212 
804 
10,700 
44.232 
2.321 
9.881 

’202 

783 


19 


20 


1 

3 

10 


13 

1 


21 


1 

2 

13 
0 

2 

14 


23 


24 


103 

2 

38 


3 

; so 

355 ) 

10 

' 85 

304 ) 

4 

1 254 

! l 

47 

{ 435 

j 1,500 ) 

r> 

; 130 


12 

; 260 

1 827 f 

7 

1 223 

: 928 ) 

63 

924 

2,908 r 

2 

07 

1.30 ) 

13 

187 

510) 

16 i 

703 

2,430 ) 

90 

2,881 

8,741 r 


02 

222 ) 

15 ! 

299 

! 1,035 j 


1 

0 

30 

207 

23 

54 

2 

8 


1.072 

• • • 


16 

.)47 

509 

79 

1 ••• 

— 


1 

1.280 j 

9 

1 77 

229 

750 

, 221 

589 

1 *** 

1 

4 

13 

2.084 I ... 

... 

1 

1 K 

I.li:! 

1 920 

, 190 

1 ... 




2.069 i ... 

3 

' 75 

368 

1.280 

‘ 343 

798 

1 

1 ... 



3 

1.781 ! ... 

... 

1 -‘i 

40 

l.oOii 

1 07l' 

170 

1 



5 

1.610 

1 ... 

43 

; 92 

! 282 

991 

i 202 

037 

• •• 

2 

2 

1 

14.575 


... 

1 

1 155 

7,902 

; 0,443 

1,472 


1 

1 

5 

14,512 

I ... 

11 

124 

l,:!35 

'.',000 I ;U82 

4,550 


1 

. 

64 

2,004 

1 ••• 


i 

43 

1,071 

1 887 

248 

*•« 




1.940 


26 

; 32 

303 

1,192 

393 

008 

... 


"1 

if 

1.030 



; 2 

j 15 

5i:o 

451 

1:53 




2 

o:!9 



I 12 

6,8 

401 

; 1.58 

224 




.5 

1,921 

• •t 


1 

18 

979 

924 

330 


... 

1 

6 

2.171 

i 

i 

1 22 

250 

1,:389 

; 509 

1,038 


••• 

1 

15 

1.4.80 


1 


4 

911 

! 504 

101 

• •• 

1 


1 

2,077 


8 

: 26 

236 

1,399 

; 408 

017 



1 

4 

115,738 



1 5'.i 

US 

,59.019 

55,942 

ll.;382 

... 

••• 

G 

15 

122,242 


109 

926 

14.787 

84.094 

' 22,320 

54.689 


••• 


306 

3..544 


3 

10 

1 34 

2.351 

1,140 

2(i.5 

• •• 

••• 



2.692 

• •• 

.5 

26 

320 

1.073 

008 

001 


••• 


’3 

2.949 


1 

10 

45 

1.573 

i,;i20 

294 



*»• 

4 

2,803 


10 

37 

405 

1.711 

040 

8.54 




15 

2.207 


1 

1 

51 

1.241 

913 

209 


••• 

... 

.5 

2,197 


... 

30 

285 

1,558 

.324 

728 

• •• 

••• 

1 

12 

13.063 


11 

12 

109 

7.330 

5,535 

1,395 


1 

4 

12 

134}(S< 


.3:5 

135 

1,310 

8,923 

2,901 

3,250 



2 

20 

42,8.55 

, , 


67 

342 

23,843 

18.003 

4.089 


••• 

2 

26 

43.048 


18 

613 

564 

27.398 

14'455 

9,513 



12 

182 

1,844 


• •• 

1 

13 

918 

912 

213 


•• • 


1 

1.841 


2 

21 

231 

1,238 

349 

05;3 

• •• 


1 

8 

,5,140 


2 

7 

29 

3.003 

2,099 

400 




7 

r>,225 


7 

04 

605 

3.451 

l'038 

1,754 


••• 

6 

31 

3,086 


1 

3 

54 

1.979 

1,049 

491 

• •• 

1 


7 

3.442 


8 

r>2 

420 

2.172 

790 

1,028 




IS 

3,900 


1 

2 

39 

2.140 

1,719 

274 ! 




2 

3,76.8 


9 

04 

525 

2.287 

883 

1,255 1 


••• 

1 

16 

2.780 


1 

1 

57 

1,.587 

1,128 

349 1 

• •• 

... 

• >« 

2 

2,669 


20 

151 

:345 

1..559 

594 

871 1 


••• 

2 

10 

12.047 


5 

13 

270 

5,947 

5,812 

1,076 ! 



1 

1 

12.106 


15 

148 

1,031 

>7.480 

2,826 

5.097 


... 

1 

46 

2,870 



3 

47 

1.568 

1.2.52 

422 


•t* 


12 

2.787 

— 

3 

34 

410 

1.694 

646 

1,066 


... 

... 

10 

248,174 


64 

730 

9.9J4 

143.648 

93,818 

19,117 



2:3 

121 

242,919 

... 

179 

5,302 

33,487 

15U,lSt5 

53,765 

50,786 


10 

TO 

! 

423 


49 

' 239 

4.001 
11,898 
724 
2,G10 
81 
219 
17 
135 
45 
222 
09 
241 
484 
1,253 
98 
100 
47 
67 
94 
262 
28 
132 
4,460 
14,5.50 
85 
193 
93 
200 
97 
192 
370 
810 
1,479 
2,398 
45 
150 
152 
.520 
173 
2.50 
02 
343 
113 
229 
209 
1,034 
124 
278 
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10,820 
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32,011 
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484 r 

84 ) ! 

1.52 n 
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71 ) I 
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39,833 r: 
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465 r 
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1,002 ) 
2,418 r 
3,182) 
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301 ) 
1,191 r 
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U 
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20 

21 


22 
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26 


27 


28 


29 


30 

31 


32 


•33 
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TABLE XV. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION 

BY SECT AND RACE. 


Kote; — Roman Catholic and Romo-Syrian. — Botli are Roman jCatholics by faiili; and the ’‘Syrian ’ after ’Romo’ iudic.ateg 
that the Roman Catliolios referred to are of Syrian social community. The Enumerators do not make such distinction and 
return one for the other. So, for purpose of comparison the number returned under both “Roman Catholic” and ’‘Romo-Svrian” 
ahould be taken. 

2. CuALD.-EAN Syriax.~No One was returned under this denomination tbisjtime though 1612 were returned in the last 
census. The chances are that they iniglit liave returned tiiemselves either under “Roman Catholic” or “Romo-Syrian”. 

3. Reformed Syrian and Mar Thoma Syrian.-"-No one was returned under “Reformed Svrian” in this census though 
74,866 were returned under this denomination in 1911. As Reformed Syrians are Mar Thoma Sj^rians and as the Head of the 
Mar Thoma Churcli had instructed the adherants of his Church to return themselves in this census as “Mar Thoma Syrian” 
they have returned accordingly. 

4. Jacobite Syrian. — This nuiui)er includes 23,347 (12,337 males and 11,010 females) returned under the general 
term “Syrian” and 349 (189 males and 160 females) “KananayaiSyrian’’ or Sndldst. 

MINOR PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS. SECT NOT RETURNED. 

Under these are inclhded. Under this are included- 



-Males. 

Females. 




Males. 

Females. 

1. Sabbath Mission 

13 

12 

1. 

Native Christian 


109 

16 

2. Deva Sabha ... 

20 

32 

2. 

Cliristian ‘ 


1,159 

907 

3. Prathykslia Reksha Sabha ... 

‘251 

273 

3. 

Paraya Christian 


2 

14 

4. American Mission 

28 

196 

4. 

Pnliya Christian 


139 

177 

5. Pentecost 

54 

54 

5. 

Indian Christian 

c*» 

317 

284 

6. Brother Mission 

1,666 

1,360 

<•>. 

Convert C X 


472 

634 

7. Advent Mission 

3 

2 

7. 

Puthn Christian 


76 

• •• 

Total 

2,035 

1,929 

8. 

Malayan 

»»» 

9 

11 




9. 

Sambavar 

••• 

• •• 

7 

PROTESTANT (UNSECT.\RIAN 

OR SFJCT NOT 

10. 

Aiyanavar 

... 

71 

53 

SPECIFIED.) 








Under this are included. 



Total 


2.354 

2,103 


Males. 

Feinalos. 






1. Swadhcetia Mission 

10 

K 


- 




S- Unsectarian 

4 

... 






3. Unspecified ... 

445 

28K 






Total 

459 

296 







5 Yuyomayam. —1,121 persons were returned under ‘•Yuyomayam” and shown'lunder “Indefinite beliefs” in 1911; 
and this time according to the instructions contained in Imperial Censu.s Commissioner's Letter No. 74-96/ dated 31. 1-21 it 
should lie returned under ‘'’others'’. That the Yuyomayam is an Indefinite bdief is not correct. Tlie belief namely “Chri- 
.stianity” is definite enough but the sect is indefinite. .As there is no sect or sub-sect in the list given under which it 
may be included it is shown as a separate sect among Christians. 

6. Aiyanavar andSambavae Christians.— 124 person- were returned in this Census for the first time under the former 
and 7 persons under the latter. They claim to be classed under .separate denomination and request to be treated as such. 
But as there are AitTinavar and Sambavar Hindus also in these Singhams. similar to Pulaya or Paraya Christians, they are 
included under “sect not returned” like the latter. 
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IJISTKIBUTIOX ]!V BACK. 


I'ENOMINATIOM. 


TOTAI.. 


KUROPEAXSAXD : 
j allied KACE^i. 

j l.VDI.tNS. 


Per-on-. 

M.-ile-. j 


1 Keniuk"'. Male-. Female.-, 

1 

Male<. 

Female.-. 

1 

0 

a 

4 

,"i r* 7 S 

9 

10 


All Denominations. 


1,172,934 600,507 572,427 


STATE. 

242 , 147 1,886 , 1,935 ,598,379 


Anglican Coumuiniun 

67.02i; i 

34.939 

32.(JS7 ! 

57 

30 

Armenia »! 

2', 

•> 


■2 

... 

Fapri-t 

1.439 ! 

4 . 5.5 

9 .S 4 1 

... 


Corj,eTe'iatiunali-t 

108,062 1 

5 . 5 . 44 s 

.52.614 i 

11 

2 

Lurliei'an 

3.. 502 j 

1,.S].5 

1,6.S7 ; 

••• 


Merlmdi-r 

1,28.5 j 

i:.56 

629 , 

1 

.. 

Miner i‘n>tL\-iant DeJJeminarion? 

3.964 1 

2.0.35 . 

l.ii29 



Pre-lA'rei'Mn 

Prote-^tanr (Fn-cctariaii ur .'^cct 

44 ' 

19 

25 



not Specitied) 

T.'i.'l 

4.59 ; 

296 

- 


Roman C.ifiiola* 


166.(164 i 

161.915 

142 

1(10 

8alvarii iiii-r • 

■ 

17.1.5s ; 

16 666 

."i 

0 

South Indian United Cliuieh 

2M>< 

1.269 

1.279 : 


• •• 

/ .laceliitc 

1 22o.sr,4 

116,246 

l(]9.6os i 


• •• 

Syrian -j Kefnnnefl 

lOT.SfrJ 

.54.937 ‘ 

52.925 j 



( Romo-'*'yriau 


116.210 '■ 

137.123 ; 

... 


Tnyoinayarn 


441 i 

tltf 1 1 



Sect not returned 

1 ..477 i 

2.354 1 

2 103 ) 

17 

HI 


570,345 

30,7 / ,7" 


4.55 ' 

984 

55.31 7 

52,388 

1.815 , 

1.687 

6.5.5 

629’ 

2,033 

1.929 

3 9 

25 

445 

287 

365.564 

161.464 

17.1.53 

16.640 

1.269 ' 

1.279 

116.246 

109.608 

54,937 

52.92,5 

146.210 

137.123 

441 , 

557 

2.0110 , 

2.(.>4.> 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
Southern. 


Denominations. 

262,681 , 

133,524 

129,157 

1 

S/ 

55 

620 

843 

132,853 

Anoliean Connuuiiioii 

4.83' , 

2.351 

2.4.S7 

7 

10 J 

4!ir. 

(M 

1.849 

Armenian 

• *« 



••• 

1 




Bapti't 

1 ! 

... 

1 ' 


... ‘ 




Coturree,itioii.di-r 

105,169 1 

53,938 

51.231 j 


2 : 


. . , 

53.9.3.5 

Lutiieran 

; 3,435 . 

1,774 

1,601 ; 



... 1 


1.774 

Methodi-t 

1 l,2.s4 1 


029 1 


« 

... 1 

• ». 

055 

Minor Prote-tant IleiiCimiiiatioii- 

1 208 i 

10 

192 j 

... 

i 



JO 

Piv.sbyterian 

18 , 

0 

13 I 


... 1 




Prote-timt fUnscctaiiaii ni Sect 
not Specified) 

' 1 
18 1 

10 

1 

8 i 


i 

... 1 



10 

Roman Catholic 

117,982 ' 

59.672 

.58.310 i 


38 ! 

12:1 1 

I'iU 

.59.51 1 

Saivntifiiii't 

25,5.5:! ' 

12,939 

12.014 j 

.*> 




12,934 

South Indi.iii L'nited C'hnrci! 

2.548 1 

1.269 

1,279 

... 

i 


« ** 

1,209 

j .Jaeobiie 

1.193 1 

656 

537 1 

••• 


... i 


656 

Syrian j Reformed 

58 1 

33 

25 1 

*.» 


... 


:i;i 

V Ihiino-.srri.in 

210 j 

116 

94 1 


... 1 

... ( 

• * . 

116 

I'uyi 'niayaiu 



♦ • '• 


1 



. . . 

Sect not returned 

1 66 ' 

90 

7(1 ) 

... 

::: i 


0 

90 


128,259' 

I 

i.ruio 


Central. 


All Denominations. 

Anifliraii Cnmniuiiii’ii 
Anncniaii 

C cm"! c.u'a t ii'ni .al i.'t 
Lutiiei'.’!!! 

Mutliodi'.f 

Minor Prore.^taiir Duiiotnii}.itiriu.; 
Pre.^byturiai] 

Pi'o.'tc'.'taiit (I'li'CC'tari.ui nr Mjct 
not 

Roman Catholic 
Sa!variniii..r 

South Indian United Church 


355,221 , 182,464 


Yimiin.'ir.ini 
Sect not returned 


( •Jacolhte 
Rcfoniu'd 
Komu-.'viiai 


■J ; 

l.W,> 
2.3r,T , 

I : 
3.21'.t ' 
i . 


121,:!34 

in;.(r 2 i‘, 

24.4.s.‘. 

!C>i; 

3, IS8 


o • 
1-7 i 


172,757 

i;),;>i'4 


S6 1,034 , 98S ISI,32S 


422 ' 
33.338 
2.433 ! 

— I 
1 : 4.204 
4.3.77il . 
12..'.74 
422 ' 
1.708 I 



171,716 

13.3«t4 


Denominations. 


543,103 

277,335 

265,768 

Anglica?! C'lmmumon 


.30,137 

1.5.643 

14.494 

Armenian 


... 



Baptist 





ConcrrecMtionali.-t 


126 

t;8 

.58 

Lutheran 

MetliodKt 

; 



Alinor Protestant Benomin.ation- 



280 

2.‘>7 

Presbyterian 



lo 

12 

Proteatant (Unsectarian or sect 
not s|>cc*itied) 


48 

27 


Roman Catholic 

. 

139.715 

09,808 

09.847 

ISaiva rio 2 i}-r 


3.031 

i.4r>r, 


South Indian United Church 



• 

( Jacobite 


99.431 

50.8.'>5 


Syrian 4 Reformed 


11.198 

5 . 7.39 

5,459 

(, Komo-Synan 


257.817 

132.844 

124,973 

iTiiyDrnay.ani 


42 

19 

2H 

iSect nor returned 


090 

527 

472 


Nox^ern. 

6 , 2 



67 ,277,137 


265,699 

14.441 


50.85.5 

5.739 

132.844 

39 

488 


48,576 

6,459 

124,973 

23 

470 
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Territorial Distribution of the Christian Populotion by 5ect and Race. 


DISTRIBUTION 


DKNOMINATIONS. 


TOTAL. 


' ECEOPE.LN AXD ; 
, -ALLIED RACES, j 


Axglo-Indiars. Isdi.axs. 



Pfl-sOll'. j 

Malvr^. 

Pcmales. 

' Malob, 

Females. 

; 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female 

• 



4 

7) (■) 

High- Range. 


8 

9 

10 

All Denominations. 

i 1,929 

7,184 

4,743 

80 

! 

34 

40 

40 

7,064 

4,671 

Anglican Conmnmion 

2.1HKS 

I.,'' 16 

1.1.S2 

! 3.S 

to 

TO 

... 

1,738 

1.172 

-\rmeman 




* 


««• 



. . . 

Baptist 


• •• 








('ongrcimtionali't 

Till 

2.”>:4 

1.57 

i 




253 

157 

Lutiier.ui 

47 


16 


. . . 



31 

16 

Mctliodi't 

... 


... 

... 






Miimr I’rotc'tant DeimminatioU' 

... 

... 


1 ... 






Presbyterian 

Piote'tant (Unsectarian or .sect not 


... ' 

... 


... 





spei-ified) 


... , 


! 





... 

Boniaii Cathnlie 

.“i.ii.'iT . 

:4.188 

2.469 

1 27) 

i: 



3.163 

2.452 

Salvationist 

Tin ' 

271 

145 

1 *** 




271 

145 

South Indian United Churcii 

i 

... 

... 

... 


... 




^ .iRCobife 

Syrian , Refortmtl 

SHn ’ 

7)31 

3*).') 

i 




531 

363 

."iSn 


IIM 


... 



389 

191 

1 lhilU"-S''l l.lll 

^-2] 

(;7(i 

ITo 





676 

145 

Yuymuay.iMi 

... J 


... 




... 



Sect not letm iml .j 

104 ' 

2‘> 

77) 

IT 1 7 

NATURAL DIV 
Sea-coast. 

ISION 

40 

12 

28 


All Denominations 

Ariiiciii.m 

C(jnLToL;:uiuii;ili't . 

Lutlici'aii 

Mi'thfxli't . i 

•Vliniir Proto.'Liiit UciH'miniRiuiH 
I’ivsbytc'iian 

Rrotostant (Uii'Pctarian or sect not , 
f-[iooiti«l) , 

Roman UatUoUc . i 

Salvationi>t . I 

South IiuUiin Uiiilcd Church .i 

L .laciibitc .j 

Syrian I Rcfonucil ,1 

i. Komo-Syri.in .| 

Yuyoinay.am 

Sect not rctuimvl ,j 

I 

All Denominations. ^ 

Ansihcaii Cninranniiiii 

Armonian 

Baptist 

ConuTe"atiuiiaU-.t . ^ 

Lutheran 

Methcdiat . . ^ 

Minor Protestant Dcimminations .1 
Presbyterian 

Protestant (Unsectarian or sect not | 
specified) . j 

Roman Oatholic . i 

Salvationist I 

South Indian Unitcil Churcti .’l 

( Jacobite 

Syrian j Reformed . ; 

(, Komo-Syrian , | 

Yuyomaram ,i 

Sect not returnetl 

) 

1 

All Denominations. 

Anglican Uommuiiion 

Armenian 

Baptist 

Cougiegationalist 

Lutheran . 

Methodist 

Minor Protestant Denominations 
Presbyterian 

Protestant (Unsectarian or sect not 
specified) 

Roman Catholic 
Salvationist 

South Indian United Church 
( Jacobite 
Syrian - Beformed 

( Romo-Syrian 
Y'uyomayam 
Sect not returned 


384,572 

196,060 

188,512 

126 

83 

1,632 

1,715 

194,302 

9.970 

! 4.897. 

1 

7>.u77) 

ll 

8 

1.097 

1.173 

3,787 

li 

3 

3 


I 


... 

3 

80.309 

41.183 

39.126 

3 

•> 

1U2 

199 

41.078 

97)5 

497 

458 


... 



497 

1.119 

.578 

•541 

1 




577 

2.50 

39 

211 

1 




, 38 

18 

5 

13 


... 



' < -5 

441 

230 

211 



0 

9 

1 

221 

193.878 

98.440 

95.438 

105 

rtx 

3 10 

311 

98.025 

14,109 
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TABLE XVII. 


OCCUPATION OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


Notk. - In this Table *' Par:ially Agriculturists ” include only persons returned under Groups 1 to 5. 

' 2 . Orders Numbers 19, 42, 43 and 56 and groups Ninnbors 4, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 3.3, 
41, 40. 47, 52. 53, 54. 57, 62. H4, 104, 157, 1.58, 160, 186, 190 and 191 under which no 
figures are returned have been omitted, 

3. For the Natural divisions, Orders are only given as in the last Census, 

4 Alphabetical index of occupations .as returned in the schedule is given as an appendix to 
this Table. 
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403.2(17 )04,i))14 13.872 | 

44.880 l()..5«)I 0.710 


2 474.674 31.219 16.245 3,880 

2- 407.020 31.124 10.212 3.S73 

\ i 

,.j 384.7.52 1 1(1.1.50 7.84(1: 352 


.! T85 j 

.! 315.035 

.! 2'.)0.431 
24.«i.)4 ' 


I. 013 43(1 27 

083 422 ' 24 

33 14' 3 

II. 74.5 4.071 240 

10,310 4.073' 210 

1,435 8'J8' 27 


1 ! 11.094 

1 ; 11.039 

. . i 7.072 


553 1 

537 


6.018 2 
510 


1,3.53 422 10 .. 

05,700 31, .54') 11,467 .. 

i 

122,075 31,186, 7.602 20 

1 

I 

12.703 3.,871 ; 1.71(1 2 


110.182 27,315; 5.886 j 27 

7,205 1.112] '.too I 10 

' i I 

1,146 342; 21 I 2 


..' 52.684 1 70, .508 26.6.80 10.496] .. 

I ! ■ 

6 84,187 * 05,!)35 23.378 .5.1.53 ' 10 


.. 7,206 i 


6 76.081 I 

1 5.103' 


182 1 1 


80,534 22.005 4.071 18 

.5,715 870 761 0 


2 67.404 j 
1 5.81 1> j 


1 r>1..588 

. , 4.^75 


10 1 2 


40 34 j 1 

3.340 2.405 1 58 

1 

14. ,560 8,1 77 I 3.442 

I 

} 

l->.034 0,943 , -^12 

i 

2,.53,5 1.234! 30 
287 133 ! 63 

I 

00 76 1 1 


14 3 

877 

2,9.50 5 

1,679 6 


1,271 7 

85 

13 8 


750 16 

120 1 

406 20 


1 4.000 ; 

401 I 

1 1,772 I 

i 

230 


343 0 

51 1 


46 57 . . 

11 II I 

42 30 2 

3 . . . . 


65 .9 

7 10 


332 1 8 


30.010 10,079 ; 973 -5 

20,071 10,060 . 067 5 

30 10 , 6 . . 


OJO 267 i 29 

630 2671 20 


. . 4j ] 

I 

1 1.301 ^ 


. . 10,938 . 

. . 18.038 , 

•23 i 


8,674 1,241 

8.660 1.230 


916 387 43 

016 .387 *43 


16.854 

16.843 

II 



87 34 

137 

17 14 

99 
•-ts! : 

17 14 



.. 13 

23 14 


551 

251 17 

30 IS 
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Occupation or means 
of livelihood. 


TABLE 
Occupation or means of 






STATE. 



i 

1 

.SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



ca 

OCCUPATION 

OR MEANS OF 
LIVELIHOOD. 


1 Actual workers. 



Actual workers. 


P4 

Total 

number of 
workers 

Total. 

Partially 

Depen- 

Total 

immljerof 

workers 

Total. 

Partially 

Depen- 

dants. 

o 


ami depen- 

1 


agriculturists. 

dants. 

land depen- 



agriculturists. 


Ph 

c 


dants. 

1 

} 

1 





dants. 

i 






• 



i 

1 Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 


1 

i 

1 

Males. 

j Females. 

i Males. 

i 

Fe- 

males. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


13 

14 


Ord‘^r o Sf' ‘ 

s(i0 

367 

21 



■781 

.869 

367 

21 



481 

23 

Rook, Hoa and 
marsh Salt 

869 

3tJ7 

21 



481 

869 

3G7 

21 



481 


Class B. Preparation 
and supply of material 
substances 

1.165.196 

326,074 

191,210 

3.660 

184 

647,912 

377,435 

104,8 73 

62,436 

1.659 

66 

210,126 


Sub-class III. — 








Industry 

720.837 207057 

121,036 

2,497 

88 

392744 

204,393 

64,549 

27812 

1,229 

22 

112032 


Order 6 Terfilex. 

2-30,086 

49,623 

70.604 

177 

14 

110,459 

63,560 

13,266 

13.014 

84 

1 

37.289 

27 

Cotton sizing and 












weaving 

4.5,460 

13.624 

1.089 

120 

I 

.30,747 

14.146 

3,486 

304 

72 


10,356 

29 

Rojie, twine and 











string 

141,284 

33,412 

(iOj 7 05 

52 

12 

47,1G7 

30.686 

8.986 

8.746 

10 


12,954 

30 

Other Fibres (cocoa- 












nut, aloes, flax, hemii, 
straw, etc). 

32,266 

2.523 

5,994 

5 

I 

23.749 

10.484 

77.5 

1,678 

‘7 

1 

8,031 

34 

Silk Spinners 

64 

11 


* , 


53 

21 

3 


■ 


18 

35 

Silk weavers 

12 

3 




9 

4 



1 


4 

36 

Hair, camel and 
horse hair 

185 

23 

8 



149 

Go 

9 

2 

1 


49 

37 

Dyeing, bleaching. 











printing, preparation 
and sponging of 
textiles 

223 

22 

10 



191 

72 


2 

1 

: 


63 

38 

Lace, cre]>e, em- 
broideries, ih-inges, 
etc., and insufficiently 
















de-scribed textile in- 
dustries 

11,192 

.. 

2.798 



8,394 

8.096 


2.282 



3,814 


Order 7. JLidea^ ISkiivt 
aiul h4ird mn^eriah 
from the animal 














hl/igdoiu 

260 

GO 

31 



160 

1.73 


oo 



03 

39 

Tanners, Curriers, 
leather dves.sers and 
leather dyers Ac. 

81 

25 

15 



[^1 

47 

14 

10 

• • 


23 

40 

Makers of leather 





•• 



• • 

• • 


articles such as trunks, 
water bags, saddlery 
or harness, etc., etc., 
excluding articles of 







1 






42 

dress 

Bone, ivory, horn, 
shell, etc., workers 
(except button) 

74 

19 

7 

• • 

■ * 

48 

40 

12 

6 


•• 

28 


105 

25 

9 

.. 


71 

60 

12 

6 

3,510 



42 

18,479 

2,705 

43 

44 

Order S iroud 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners 

120Mo4 

18,750 

3(},SoO 

8,139 

11.078 

.103 

68 


72,720 

10,617 

31.448 

4,887 

9,459 

2.182 

• • 

121 

29 

-- 

.! 

45 

and joiners L-tc. 

Ba-^ket makers and 

01.8S5 

18.172 

" 

201 


43,713 

15.. 58 7 

4.449 

. . 

SO 

2 

11.138 


other industries of 














woody material in- 
cluding leaves and 
thatchers and builder.s 
working with l^mboo 
reeds and similar 













48 

materials 

Order f) Metals 

Other workers in 
iron and makei'S of 
implements and tools 
principall^Mir exclu- 

40,013 

41,176 

10.545 

13,477 

11.078 

605 

34 

117 

2 

4 

18.390 

27,094 

10,974 

10,744 

2.828 

3,808 

3,510 

156 

12 

32 

-• 

4,636 

6,780 

49 

sively of iron 

Workers in Ijrass, 
copper and Ijcll mo- 

30,051 

10,568 

539 

102 

4 

18,944 

7.80G 

2,986 

139 

27 

•• 

4.741 

£0 

tal 

Workers in other 

7,355 

2,449 

Cl 

15 

-• 

4,845 

1,920 

692 

16 

5 


Mia- 


metals, except pre- 
cious metals (tin, zinc. 













51 

lead, quicksilver i:c.). 
Workers iu mints. 

3,479 

392 

T> 

•• 


3,082 

883 

111 

1 



771 

— 

diesinker^. etc. 

Order 10 Ceraour.\ , 

291 

13,233 

OS 

3,S24 

2.836 


« 

223, 
0,373 ! 
I 

75 

5,814 

19 

2.461 j 

sii i 

! 

( 

i 

17 

! 

1 

56 

'2.342 


g,-, TABLE XYII. 

Occupation or means of 
livelihood 

XVII. 

livelihood. — ( (.'ontinued. ) 


I EXTKAf- UlVl'^ION. XOIITHKRN' OlVISIOX. HIGH itAXGE OlVl'lOX. 


Total 

numbt-r 

or 

WL'rkoi> 
and de- 
pendant< 

Actual \vcrker.<. 



Actual wfiikcr'. 



.Actual worker". 

1 

XuT.-tl. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Depen- 

dant". 

Total 1 
liUmlKT j 
of 

worker." 
and de- , 
j.)ondants | 

Total. 

Partially 

.agricul- 

turists. 

Depeiifl- 

ant.'. 

Tot.il 

number 

of 

worker" 
and tie- 
pen dan t," 

Total 

Partially 

.Airi’icul- 

turis"t.'<. 

Depen- 

dants. 


Mafe. 

Feruale.s. 

1 Fe- 
JIa!e,s.| ma- 
j les. 


Maie>. : Females. 

Fe- 

Males-I ma- 
1 les. 


Males.! 

1 “'‘’‘^*•1 i es. 



_ _ 


— - — ; 

I ' 

— 


— 

^ - — — - — 

It; 

f 1 

1 17 

! ] 

1 

i 

lt< 1 in 20 

^ I 

1 . 1 

i 


22 

2o « 24 

i 

f 

I 

i 

25 j 2.; 1 27 

1 : 

! 2S i 29 


... 

• •• 

! 

1 

1 

1 ** 

j 


! 

j 

•• 

1 

1 ■■ 

! ... 



... 

... 


• • 

I 

23 



1 



1 




i 

i 

•• 



1 



t ••• 

1 


368.113 

1 

103,481 ! 60.125 

995 

! 

1 48|204.507!40S,221 

112.393 

65,931 

1 i 

993, 70:226.997 U,427 

|5,327 

2,818 j 13 


: 6.282 


216046 

60,606 40,195 

591 

I 26a 15249' 293542 

79,727 

;51,377 

668 

> 

36 

1162438' 6,853 

2,176 1,652 

9 


!3,025 


’!2,235 

16.900 

! 24.653 

51 

! -5 

‘ S0/i72 

1 

92,604 

18.794 

j 31.916 

42 

s 

41.894 

2.288 

i 663 

; 1.021 

... 

... 

604 


18.5G2 

4.699 

' 329 

24 

i V 8,534 

17,875 

5.247 

440 

24 

... 

11.688 

1 

, 

1 192 

16 

... 


' 169 

[ 

27 

47,2.->2 

U..37] 

22.159 

26 

4 ' 13,722 

' i 

61,733 

12,617 

28,882 

16 

1 

; 

20,234 

1 

1 1,613 

438 

918 

... 


257 

29' 

9.202 

810 

' 1,811 

1 


6 . 08 I 

12.284 

905 

2,418 

2 

■ 

8,961 

296 

88 

87 



176 

30' 

19 

4 



■ 

13 

24 

4 

... 

... 

. .. 

20 


... 

... 


«•« 

• •• 

34 

3 

• •• 

1 ■ 


... 

3 

5 

8 

... 

... 

• *» 

2 

... 



• . < 

• • 

••• 

85* 

54 

10 

4 



40 

70 

9 

2 



59 

1 

... 


... 

... 

1 

36. 

63 

Vt 

i 

. 

' 5 

' 

... 

... 

52 

87 

9 

' 

8 



75 

1 

.»• 


... 

... 

1 

37 

2.070 


HO 

... 

... 

1.725 

1,026 


171 

... 

... 

8*55 


... 


... 

•• • 

... 

38- 

40 

12 

1 

... 


25 

62 

/,s 

5 



39 

0 

1 

7 


... 

3 



5 

i 1 

i ! 

... 


7 

18 


3 

... 

... 

10 

8 

1 

1 


... 

1 

39 

10 

3 

1 

i 

... t 

i 

i 



7 

>■ 

4 

1 

... 

... 

12 

1 

... 


... 


1 

4f» 

17 

4 

2 



11 

27 

9 

1 



17 

1 

•». 




1 

42 

37.311 

11,170 

3.5S4 i 

98 

3 

22,557 

51.029 

15.739 

S.79S 

.80 

0 

31.492 

866 

488 

186 

4 


192 


5,731 

2.429 


26 

... 

3,302 

8,032 

3,422 

... 

13 


4.610 

106 

106 


■■ 

... 

• •• 

43 

19.190 

5..>95 

... 

‘ 

64 

3 

18.595 

1 

2(;.f:i04 

7.884 



1 

18.980 

244 

244 

... 




44 

12,390 

3.146 

3.584 i 

; 

t 

s! 

...! 

5,60i) 1 

16,133 

4.433 

3,798 

40 

2 

7,902 

516 

138 

186 

4 


\\*2 

4.% 

13.32S 

5.052 

192 

41! ; 

i 

/; 

i 

■S.094 1 

( 

16,.539 

4.4,13 

256 

39 

7 

•J 

11.853 

060 

184 

II 



670 



4,178 

ir,2 

1 

40 I 

1 

5.t!.')9 j 
j 

11,774 

3.261 

228 

\ 

3.V 

•1 

8.285 

412 

1 13 

10 

• •• 

... 

259 

4,X 

2.202 


18 

1 

6 ! 

! 

t 

i 

1.448 j 

j 

3,132 

9.S7 

26 

4| 

... 

2.119 

101 

84 

1 

... 

... 

66 

49 

1.041 

118 

2 

1 

t 

1 

i 

:»2i j 

i 

1 

! 

1.508 

1 

1 5W 

2 

• 


... 

,.:u, 

47 

5 

... 



42 

5i» 

86 

20 . 




66 i 

125 

27 

•••[ 

' . 1 

... 

98 

5 

2 




8 

5! 

5.411 

1.772 

8.37 I 

1 

( 

1 

1 

7 

2.S02 1 

6.747 

7.570 

! 

1,149 

72j 

j 

7 

4. OSS 

• 

163 

^7 

39 

... 


143 
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TABLE XVII. 

Occupation or means of 
livelihood. 


table 


Occupation or means 




■ 


STATE. 




•SOLTHEKN DIVISION. 


s 


1 

Actual wurkere. | 


1 

-Let ual 

workers 




OCCIPATION 

Total nun 



1 




i 


1 



Jz; 

ORME.4HS OF 
LIVELIHOOD. 

ber of 
workers 

total. 

Partially 

agriculturists. 

{Cejmndant 

number o 
s workers 

f| 

Total. 

1 Partially 

Depen 

dants 



and de- 



1 

1 

and depen 

. 


agricultiwists. 


o 


pendant^ 






dants. 









Males. 

1 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Pe- 

male^ 



Males. 

j Females. 

i 

1 Males. 

1 

! Fe 

male 


1 

2 

! 3 

4 

.5 

: 6 

7 

8 

9 

I 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

55 

Potters and earthe 
pipe and bowl 

n 




1 

i 




i 




56 

makers 

Brick 'and tile. 

8.164 

8,005 

2,183 

38 

! 3 

2,916 

2,672 

1.274 

624 

14 

. . 

774 


makers 

10,071 

2,759 

058 

3 

. . 

6,639 

3,142 

1.187 

187 



1,768 


Order 11 ('hemicaf 
produ-ct^ pi'operbf 

• 












58 

railed and analogou 
Manufacture of 

*, 21,656 

^,3S7 

1,849 

119 

10 

11,420 

5,967 

2.460 

531 

24 

1 

2,976 


i matches and explo- 
; sive materials 

40.j 

225 




180 

HI 

64 




47 

59 

Manufacture of 
aerated and mineral 








" 





60 

1 waters and ice 
; Manufacture of 

243 

188 


•• 

•• 

55 

68 

54 

. » 

. . 

, , 

14 


1 dyes, paint and ink 

249 

93 

31 

« • 


125 

69 

27 

9 



33 

61 

Manufacture and 

1 refining of vegetable 







• • 






63 

1 oils. 

Manufacture of 
paper, card board anc 

20,115 

7,490 

1,804 

119 

10 

10,821 

5, .542 

2.204 

518 

24 

1 

2,820 


papier maehe 

439 


H 

• « 


216 

119 

5!t 




56 

64 

Others (Soap can- 
dles, lace, cuteh. per- 
fumes and miseellan- 



1 











ecus drugs) 

Order 12 Food iiidus- 

205 

182 

•• 

•• 

• • 

23 

68 

52 

• • 

, , 

.. 

6 

65 

trm 

Bice pounders and 
buskers and flour 

1,60,814 

51,493 

18,155 

1.262 

15 

91^226 

SJ 

31,902 

5,236 

733 

9 

24,748 


grinders 

27,131 

797 

14,652 

42 

11 

11,682 

7,619 

223 

4.226 

29 



66 

Bakers and biscuit 






7 

5.170 


makers 

422 

196 

43 

4 

2 

183 

117 

101 

272 


13 



67 

(rrain parchers etc. 

362 

93 

105 

3 

1 

164 

26 

pq 

4 

2 

49 

68 

Butchers 

«93 

42.3 

. 

. • 

, , 

570 

30 

1 

, . 

45 

69 , 

l ish curers 

925 

359 

17 

. . 

, , 

549 

254 

100 

- • 

• • 


153 

70 ' 

Butter, cheese and 






5 

. . 

1 •• 

149 

i 

ghee makers 

Makers of Sugar, 

1,932 

56 

748 { 

1 

-- 

•• 

1.126 

536 

It; 

216 


1 

304 


mola.'ises and gur 

4,890 

544 

2,468 , 

2 

1 

1,878 

1,373 





i 

Sweetmeat mak- 



1 





1 

• • 

510 

I 

ers. pre])arers of jam 
and condiments etc. 

3.401 

1. 040 

119 ' 



2,242 

934 

291 

34 




73 

Brewers and distil- 



1 



. • 


609 

74 

lets 

Toddy drawers . 

346 

1,20.318 

92 

47 .824 

8 1 

1 

1,21 i 

-- 

251 

72,494 

94 

40,544 

26 

20,875 

1 

.. 


67 

75 

Manufacturers of 
tobacco, opium and 


1 

1 

1 


“ • 

698 

•• 

19,667 





ganja 

Order IS Indu-drie^ 

154 

07 

•• j 

j 

•• 

87 

44 

19 




25 

12,036 

76 

of dree^ and the toilet 
Hat, cap and tur- 

85.272 

26,697 I 

13,524 j 

309 , 

1 

2S 

45,051 

20,891 

4,993 

3,862 

121 

s 

77 

ban makers 

Tailors, milliners 

.35 ' 

16 j 

■■ 1 

■' i 

■■ 

19 

9 

4 






drofs makers, darners, 
and embroiderer'^ on 

1 


! 

t 









1 

78 

linen 

Shoe. boot and 

11,533 

2,453 

2,279 : 

1 

16 ' 

4 

6,801 

3,181 

690 

651 

2 

I 

1,840 

182 

79 

sandal makers 

Other industries 
pertaining to dress- 
gloves, socks, gaiters 
belts, buttons um- 

1,043 

1 

1 

2\.r» 

74 1 

1 

1 

1 


672 

I 

J 

1 

287 

84 

21 

1 

• • 





brellas, canes, A;c. 

110 1 

HO 





31 

31 





80 , 

Washing, cleaning 

1 




• • 

. . 





and dyeing 

Barbers, hair 

32,225 

9,812 

.s,.383 

78 

*• 

14,030 

8,950 

2,761 

2,394 

30 

4 

3,795 


ressers and wig mak- 












82 

ers 

Other industries 

39,882 

13,851 

2,768 

215 

10 

?3,263 

«,310 

1,378 

790 

89 

3 

6,142 

i 

connected with the 
oilet, tattooers. 














hampooers bath 

louses, etc., 

444 

158 

'20 

•• 

•• 

266 

123 

45 

•6 



72 


T 


I 


67 


JCVII. 

TABLE XVII. 

Occupation or means 
livelihood. 


of livelihood. — (^Continued.) 



CEN'TRAl. 

DIVISION. 


i 

.NORTHERN DI VISION 


1 

j HIGH RANGE DIVISION. 

Totsl num 
ber of 
workers 
and de- 
pendants. 


Actual 

workers. 

Depen- 

dants. 


i 

Actual workers. 


! 


1 Actual worker:^. 

1 



Totr.l. 

) 

i 

1 

i Partially 

I agriculturists 

Total nm 
ber of 
workers 
and de 
pendants 

Total. 

Partially 

agriculturists 

Depen 

dants 

Total 
- num- 
. of 
wor- 
kers 
andde 
pen- 
dends. 

Total. 

Partiallj 

agricul- 

turists. 

Depen 

dants. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

j Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Afales. 

1 Females 

. Males.! 

j male 

s. 

1 

1 Males. 

! 

1 

j Fe- 
males 

Mai 

e 

mak 

3 


16 

17 

: IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

! “ 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

] 

; 50 

31 

32 


;2,430 

933 

644 ; 12 

, 

853 

2,94.'. 

815 

885 

12 

1 

1,245 

11 

43 

30 

; .. 


44 


; 2,981 

839 

193 



1,949 

3,802 

695 

264 

1 

... 


2,843 

14( 

38 

9 

•• 

... 

99 

1 

i 

>6,559 

2,551 

563 

. 44 

\ 

2 

3,445 

! 8,889 

3,320 

j 739 

1 

51 

7 

4,830 

241 

56 

16 

1 



169 


122 

68 

... 

••• 


.'.4 

166 

90 

1 

i 

... 

76 

t 

3 

1 

... 

1 

i ... 


3 


74 

57 

• •• 



17 

97 

74 

i 

... 

... 

23 

4 

3 


... 


1 


77 

29 

10 

... 

... 

38 

100 

3« 

12 


... 

52 

3 

1 


... 

... 

2 


«,091 

2,278 

549 

44 

j 


3,2(4 

8,263 

2,965 

721 

51 

7 

4,577 

219 

43 

16 


... 

160 


133 

64 

4 

i - 

i 


*65 

181 

83 

« 

«*« 


92 

6 

3 



... 

3 


■62 

55 


! 

' ««• 

•«« 

7 

82 

72 



... 


3 

3 

• •a 

... 




40475 

8,237 

5,630 

[ 1S3 

4 

28, ,308 

07,765 

21,241 

7,131 

345 

2 

39,393 

1,048 

113 

158 

1 


777 


8,142 

234 

4,542 

7 

2 

3,366 

11,129 

327 

5,756 

( 

2 


241 

13 

128 





123 

57 

13 


»•« 

r,3 

177 

81 

17 



79 

5 

3 




2 


108 

28 

33 

1 

1 

47 

150 

38 

i 

1 


71 

3 

1 

1 



1 


291 

123 

••• 

. • 

•«« 

168 

418 

174 


«•* 


244 

12 

7 




5 


270 

106 

5 

... 


159 

3 ‘hi 

147 

7 

... 


236 

11 

« 

... 



5 


576 

18 

231 



327 

802 

23 

294 ! 

... 


485 

18 

1 

7 



10 


1,468 

160 

767 

1 

1 

341 

2,003 

223 

969 

••• 


811 

46 

9 

21 


... 

16 


989 

306 

38 


— 

645 

1,442 

427 

46 1 

... 


969 

36 

16 

1 

. » . 


19 


104 

27 

1 


... 

76 

14,'. j 

38 j 

1 



■El 

3 

1 




2 


28,063 

7.1511 


174 


20,904 

51,041 

19,735 ! 

... 

338 

... 

31,306 

672 

55 


1 

... 

617 ; 


41 

19 

• •• 

... 

... 

22 

j 

68 

28 1 


««• 

... 

40 

1 

1 


• » t 

... 



•28,329 

10,586 

4,016 

116 

9 

13,727 

35,121 

10,773 ! 

5.4,58 


11 

18,890 

931 

345 

188 1 

4 i 


S9S 


i D 







I 







1 

! 




10 

4 

{ 

" 


... 

6 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 



8 


... 

... j 

! 


— ' 


3, .312 

1 

73.1 1 

677 

9 

2 

2.099 

4,713 

993 

919 1 

5 

1 

2.801 

127 

34 

1 

32 1 

1 

... 1 


61 


.319 

90 j 

22 

... 

... 

207 

426 

II9 j 

j 

30 ! 

! 

• 

277 

11 

4 

1 



»> 


33 

33 

• 



1 

... 1 

44 

44 



••• 


1 

2 

2 






9,763 

2,946 

2,489 

32 

4 

4.328 

13,133 

3,969 

i 

3,383 

14 

6 

.5.781 

379! 

136 1 

1 

117 

2 

... 

126 ; 


14,556 

6,729 1 

i 

822 

75 

3 

7,005 

16,608 

•’>,0 1 « 

,1,118 

« 

49 

4 

9,913 

403! 

167 

38 

2 

... 

203 I 


136 

00 

6 


... 

82 

181 

j 

63 j 

8 

... 

9 

110 

* 

2 j 




2 

> 



of 


33 


.">5 

5 <! 


58 


39 

60 

61 

63 

64 


65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

79 

71 


72 

73 

74 


75 


76 


77 

76 


79 

89 

81 


82 


r.MOUP HUMBKK 






TABLE XYII. 


TABLE 


Occupation or means of 
livelihood 


Occupation or means of 


STATE. 


sOriHEilN DIM.'IOX 


Actual worker.'*. Actual worker-. 


g 

(HXT I'.UION OK 

Total 

. .. 

— 

1 

1 


1 

L.ta! 

- 


— 

— 

Dept!)- 

% 

.ME.\X< OF 

nuinlxT «*f 



i 



unml>L‘r nf 




dant'. 


LlVEI.IHOOl). 

worker- 

Total. 

1 Partially 

Uepen- 

worker- 

l'..tal 

Partially 




and depen- 



: agriculturists. 

darts. 

and depen 



> agricultun-r-. 


cz 

zz 


dant-. 






dant-. 



1 






Males. 

j Females. 

Males. 

1 Fe- 
male-. 



Male- 

1 

i Female- 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 


1 

j 

8 

4 


fi 

7 


p 

j 

i i'> 

1 

i " 

12 

13 

14 


, OrJer 14 I H r /t if // rf‘ 









' 





! Ind 

■3o.J 

114 

•• 

\ 


lift 

in 

' 3^ 




34 

83 

\ Ca}>inet maker.-, 
!caniagc painter- etc 

'ISli 

114 


! 


119 

01 

1 


1 


8:; 


' Onhr lo. Jitnldinff 














• , t ndhsti'te'-. 

!),76S 

3,0ol 

47s 

54 

. 

5, .959 

i:.tj4s 

! l.oo:; 

143 

41 


1.6IJ3 

s:> 

Lime biirner-i cement 
■tvorkei'.' 

*2A12 

785 

359 



1.268 

772 

j 323 

107 

•) 


342 

86 

i Excavator- and well 













■sinkers 

720 

204 

. . 

, . 

. . 

516 

K'T 

5s 




139 

87 

■ Stone dressei.s and 
cutters 

242 

120 




122 

»j7 

:i4 




3:4 

88 

1 Brick label's and 













masuns 

5,726 

1.982 

119 

45 

, , 

3.624 

2,427 

1.4U 

«- 

3.8 


978 

SO 

Builders (,(>tln'r 













than buildiu'.'s of bam- 
boo or similar muteri- 
jalc) jiainter.s decor- 
ators of house-, tiler., 
plumbers, etc. 

669 

260 

•• 

3 


409 

1.85 

74 


I 


111 


Order 16. ('oiittrnc- 
fkiii of mea»^ ot traun- 














port. 

1/iJ.y 

4.35 


•J 


tjon 

367 

133 




14i 

90 

Persons cn.s.'at'cd in 
making, as»erablin;.% or 
repairini; motor 
vehicle* or cvcles 

85 

57 











91 

Carriaiie. Cart, Palki, 








• • 

• • 

... 

* 


etc. makers and wheel 
wriglits 

406 

. 

96 

.. 




IU2 

.,7 





92 

■-hip, Ixiat, aeroplane 








•• 

• • 




builders 

Order 17. Production 
o nd fra nxm hxion of 
))h){xir(il forvei {heat 

544 

282 

* 

8 


2r,2 

142 

70 


• • 

... 

6:^ 


fleet ricit(i, 
motive potcer, etc. 


r-3 




lit 

S/ 





.11' 

93 

(-ia^ works and 














ek'ctrie light power etc. 

213 

72 

• • 

• • 

•• 

141 

SI 

80 




5i: 


Order IS. Other ndi^- 
celUineonV' and undefi’ 














ned 'nidnsttrieH. 

; 

•4y>,77j 

lo.tJin 

IfSTO 

113 

1 

IS.34» 

9., 8-34 

4.(141) 

A 2s 

.79 


5.331 

94 

Printers, litlif'ura- 













^5 

phers, engra'''tTs, etc. , 
Bookbinder^ and 

2,09t; 


.. 

8 


1.103 

t>l>2 

2si 


8 


318 


stitchers envelf'pe 
makers, etc. 

747 

218 

24 



505 

210 

63 




146 

96 

Maker* of mu'ical 







* 

•» 


97 

instruments 

35 

10 

, 

, , 


25 

10 






Makers of watches 











*• 


and clocks and optical 
photographic, niatbe- 
matical snrLdcal ins- 






: 







itruimi-nts 

1H.5 

0-7 




ll:! 

:p.» 






98 

Workers in pre- 
cious stone- and metals, 
onamellers, iuiitation 






0 




3:3 



ijcweUory makr-r^ . 
IgiliJeris. etc. 

23, 1 S2 

M.428 

2H5 

toi 

I 

14.45, s i 

7.t;oi 

3.411 





99 

Makers of h.mjrlcs 
or beads or iieeklaces 
of other material tli.aii 






so 

40 


4.170 

J 




and makers nf 
spandes, ro-arh--. 






• ; 

' 






100 

sacred threads 

Toy. kite, catre tisli-' 
ing tackle, etc., 
makers, taxidermist-.. 

1.415 

408 

2.35 


• < 

t t 

772 i 

i 

t 

4u:. 

117 

tw; 

1 

• •• 

222 

J 

etc. 

« 

f 

!2:> 

27 

:tl 



67 ; 

t 

no 


0 


... 1 

1 

19 



69 


TABLE XYII. 


XVII. 


'Of livelihood- — {Continwd.') 


Occupation of means 
of livelihood. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


HIGH RANGE DIVISION. 



Actual workers. 

1 

i 

1 

Actual workers. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
work- 
ers anc 
depen 
dants 

Actual workers- 


a 

ff) 

p 

o 

T( ital 
number 
of workers 
and de- 
pendants. 

Total. 

Partially 

1 a^TicuIturists 

1 

i 

Depen- 

dants. 

i 

Total 
number 
of workers 
and de- 
pendants. 

Total. 

Partially 

agriculturists 

Depen- 

dants. 

I 

] Total. 

1 

Partially 

agricul- 

turist-. 

i 

De- 

pen- 

dants. 


Males. 

Females 

i -Male.- 
J 

1 

j males 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 



Males. 

Fe- 

males 

X 

i.) 

S 

r. 

> “ 


cd 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

I 

[ 

1 9*> 

1 " 

23 

21 

2.5 

26 

f 

O* 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 32 

33 

(iO 

30 

... 

! 

i — 

... 

35 

1 T'J 

! 

i 

, 

t 

... 

... 

... 

40 

4 

2 




2 



SO 


1 


55 

t 

i 73 

i 

; 


. .. 

• •• 

19 

1 

2 



... 

2 

83 

s,oos 

S74 

144 

s 

... 

1,390 

1 3.09G 

1 523 

1S5 

5 


2,SS3 

119 

46’ 

7 

i ... 


63 


7.-)2 

240 

108 

2 


104 

1 8.58 

i 

139 

2 


50S 

30 

11 

•5 

! 

... 

14 

85 

226 

62 

see 

; ••• 


161 

288 

i 




207 

9 

3 


1 

... 

6 

86 

71) 

37 

• •• 



39 

96 

i 47 



... 

19 

3 

2 



... 

1 

87 

i,645 

450 

;!6 


... 

1,1. •)3 

l.58f> 

85 

16 

2 

1 


1.455 

i 

i 07 

i 

27 

2 


... 

38 

i 

88 

200 

71» 

... 



130 

2* is 

I 104 

1 

... 

1 

\ 


161 

7 

3 

... 

' 


1 

1 1 

1 

1 

89 

o4-0 

190 


2 


loo 

410 

117 

... 

1 


203 

1 

(; 

... 

i 

i 

... 

7 


24 

17 


**• 



37 

1 

1 23 

\ 


... 

... 

14 

1 

I 


1 


... 

90 

109 

29 

... 

%*• 


80 

190 

39 




1.51 

5 

1 



• •• 

4 


212 

111 

... 

3 


68 

l.N! 

55 

• 

.. 

... 

128 

7 

4 



... 

5 

92 

••• 


- 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

132 





90 


V 




... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


132 

42 

... 



90 

93 

!i.353 

3,231 


31 


5.539 

11.207 

3.230 

; 

! 

7J/t 

\ 

1 

25 i 

1 

/ 

i 

7 

351 

149 


... 

• I. 

207 


i 

:iui 


... 


334 


301 

! 

! 


... 1 

1 

458 

27 

11 


... 

1 

13 

91 

1 

ti.5 

* 

... 


153 

297 

tS7 

.0 1 


) 

1 

200 

9 

2 



1 

...1 

1 

6 

95 

11 

i 

3 

... 

... 

... 


1 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


10 




... 

1 

••• 

9i; 

I 

42 ' 

f 



... 


r»5 

51 

9 

1 

1 

1 

... 

4.) j 

j 


i 

i 

1 


••• 

• •• 

»*• 

97 

1 

7.9:!S 1 

2.555 

i 

31 

... 

1.391 

8.197 

2.345 

112 

21 ' 

1 

I 

5.710 

286 

118 j 

! 

1 


• •• 

161 

98 

ir.i j 

1 

123 

73 



23.5 

5(;i 

162 

. 93 

• 

1 

1 

1 


800 

18 

Ti 

3 

••• 

... 

9 

99 

38 

9 

9 

• •• 


20 

49 

10 

12 

... 

« 

27 

2 

i 

1 


... 

1 

B 

lOO 


l.S 


TABLE XYII. 
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Occupation or means 
of livelihood. 


TABLE 

Occupation or means of 



OCCL'PATIOX OR 

! 

} Total 


MEAX8 OF 

i number of 


LIVELIHOOD. 

j workers 

c 


i and de- 

p: 


1 pendants. 

1 

1 { 

2 

3 


STATK. 


Actual worker'. 


t^OL’THKllN DIVISIOX. 


Actual v.-r 


I’artially agri- Doin iid 
culturists. atiti. 


Males. Keicales. Males. Females. | 


' Total 
j number of 
workei.' 

1 and d>- 
i peiidant'. 


101 Others, includ- I ' 

ing managers, persons I 

(other than perfor- I i 

mers) employed in I ; 

theatres and other 

places of public enter- | 

tainment. employds of i 

public Societies, race I 

course service, hunts- i 

men etc. . ' .101 61 ' 

lOJ Contractors for I 

the disposal of refuse} ! 

dust, etc. . I 6.'1 .18 i 

103 Sweepers, Sea- 1 

vengers etc. 2,08.") I,!:! ' 1,.301 

Sub-Glass IV 

Transport .j 91,045 26,042 ,6,754 

Order 20. Tr(tui!jiiirt\ 

hi! water . .',4,0?, 1 \ 1.517 

105 Fersons (other I 

than labourers) em- 
ployed in harbours and I 

dock* including pilots . 130 10 i 

106 Labourers in 

harbours and dock* .1 68 25 

107 Shipowners and ! 
their employes, Ship-! 
brokers. Ships’ Officers, 
engineers, mariner* and 

firemen . 899 1,57 

108 Persons (other 1 j 

than labourers) em-‘ : 

ployed on the mainteu-} } 

ance of harbours and! , 

docks, streams, rivers} 

and canals (iucludingj 

construction) . 883 152 

109 Labourers em- 
ployed on the construc- 
tion and maintenance! 
of harbour* and docks,] 

streams. rivets andl | 

canals .' 7,079 2,318 j 700 

110 Boatowners, [ 

boatmen and towmen . 2,5,472 9,263 j 877 

Order 21. Transport 

ky road . 41,903 11,512 j 4.117 

111 Persons (other I 

tlian labourers) em-i ! 

ployed on the construe-} 

tion and maintenance! 

of Dads and bridges . 5,7.54 .373 ' 

112 Labourers em- ! 

ployed on roads and i 

bridges . 11,170 2.257 ' 1,082 

113 Owners, mana- j 

gers, and employes 

^excluding personal I 

Servants) connected 
with mechanically dri- 
ven Vehicles (including 
trams) 1,013 167 

114 Ditto-connected 

with other vehicles . 11,142 2,822 456 

llo Palki etc., bea- 

rers and owners . 303 55 

116 Pack elephant, 

camel, mule, ass and 

bullock owners and 

irivens . ,300 ,<15 

117 Porters and 

messengers . 18.371 ,37,53 

Order 22. Trane- 

mrthy Rail .! 2 431 j l.(m I 


i’artially agri- 
cult mists. 


Male'. 'FiuTitdc'. Maies. j F’emalcs.j 

ib j n ' 12 I 13 


Depeiiil- 
1 ant'. 


616 

.. 331 

1 59,249 

. . 21,029 I 


690 I 129 3CC 

1 I 

30,069 9,324 2,481 

10 541 ! 5.9^1 1.215 


4,061 
15,332 
I 325304 


2,828 ! 733 


1.748 I 11c 

I 

3.623 I 920 329 


•846 

1 7.864 


' 234 

< 

9,980 


178 

95 

18,264 

5^19 
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XVII. 

1 i vel i hood • — ( Con tin ued . ) 


TABI.E XVII. 

Occupation or rrieans 
ot livelihood 


CENTRAL DTVI>rOX. 


Total 

numbe 

of 

worker 
and de 
pendant 

Actual Workers. 

r 

TotsJ. 

s 

s 

Parti.-illy 

aLTieuIturists. 


1 

1 ifales. 

] 

Female? 

. Male? 

1 Fe- i 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

1 

92 

19 

1 

i 

I .. 

i 

i 

i 

197 

11 




644 

138 

j 405 



36,299 

9,432 

|1,838 

31 

.. 1 

14,168 

5.144 

160 

0 

...( 

58 

4 




29 

10 

•• 


« 4 • 

395 

«l 

.. 


««4 

388 

59 

! 

-- 


«« • 

2,776 

1 

j 

874 j 

74 

1 

i 

... i 

-I 

11,122 

4,136 j 

86 

1 

9 ; 

1 

114)43 

0 09 9 

1,678 

IS ; 

i 

i 

...I 7, 

1 

I 

I 

2,316 

145 1 

1 

. . 

^ ! 

1 

1 

4,12! 

] 

543 1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

420 

1 

1 

... ' 

! 

i 

... . 

405 

1 

1 

C4 1 



...J 

M13 

945 

2.56 

15 

..i 3 

90 

22 

■ ■ j 


...| 

127 

33 

j 

i 

1 

i 

5, .571 

1,481 

1.002 j 

1 

... 3 

995 

445 1 

( 

i 

Z 

t 

1 

. . i 


NORTHERN DlVIStON. 
Actual woikci!i. 


HIGH RANGE DIVISION 


21 1 


i Total j 
I number | 


I and de- 
•Ipendauts 


21 


Tot.al. 

Partially 

agriculturists. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

22 

1 23 

1 i 

1 

25 


7:! 

IS6 

101 


119 


260 


24 


15 


.54 j 

38 

19 

20 


334 


20T 


329 


261 


180 

513 

5,979 

1,041 

3.0S4 

, 

1 

3 

i 

1 

7 

i 

1 

j 

48 

1 


1.828 ‘ 1,954 


2,171 1,359 

I 

3.158 ; ,2,450 


341 


68 


94 


5.50 


243 


Dejiend- 

ants. 


Total 

numljer 

of 

■workers 
and de- 
pendants 


Actual workers. 


Total ■ Parti.illy 
j nsrricul- 
' turists 


I I^e- ! 
Hales. ima 


Mal- 


Ee- 

mal- 

es. 


De- 

pen- 

dants. 


26 


28 


29 30 ' 31 


32 


...i C.) 


95 


245 


...! 131 


33 


8 

27 


141 .. 14,917 ' 3,740 


35 

13 

219 


75 


b ' 1 7i 

i 

1,3071394! 

7(1 ! 3 


,1 

sj lOi 

102 
103 


2,039 


105 

106 

107 


3.696 


5.9/ 


46 

1 

1 — 

i 

f 

"i 

I 

j 

1 

\ 215 

! 

1 

1 1 

■ ...i . 

i i 

1 

1 

44 

108 

681 

1 

79 


1 

i 

' 1,194 

10 

i 10 

I 1 

; ! 
i 

1 

• • 


109 

2.299 

.58 

t 

3j 

! 4,510 

1 

... 

1 

. ! 

' 

*• 


110 

2,2.75 

904 

s 

1 

1 

1 

7,317 


\ 1,157 

1 

j 

j 

••• 

1 

••4 

1 , SS 8 


ys 


1 


1,264 

331 

1 

» 

!7 

..j ... 

... 

1 

1 

! 314 

1 

111 

357 

252 



1,841 

976 

i 

1 437 

8,| .. 

1 


' 458 

112 





1 

i 



1 

■ 




43 


i 


200 i 

1 

57 

» ; 

; ) 

i 

... 

4$ 

113 

725 

79 

4 • 

i 


1,773 ! 

639 

150 ; 

LM .. j 

... 

i 

4651 

114 

13 1 

1 

1 


I 

I 

39 ! 

1 

13 

') ^ 

-j 

... 

m; 

11. 

( 

• j 


. 

; 

1 







22 

• 

’"i* 

...' 

•••; 

7>5 

! 


... ...! 

• •• 

14 

116 

278 ' 

i 

•> 


i 

2,145 j 

I,40l» j 

:,8s 

1 

2841 ... 


oTs 

117 

'm [ 

i 

1 

1 

■■ 1 

v 

..1 

...j 

1 

300 1 

1 

1 

IS 1 

IS ' 

\ 

i 

J 

...4 



OEOUP NL'JIBER, 


TABLE XYII. 


Oocupation OF means 
of iiy elihood. 


TABLE 

Occupation or means 


STATE. 


.^(irTHERN DIVISION. 


Artual workers. 


i OC CUPATION OB 



1 MEANS OF 

Total 


i LIVELIHOOD. 

i 

number of 
workers 
and de- 
pendants. 

- 

1 


Males. 

’ 

^ 1 

3 

4 

' Itailw.ay employes 

1 of all kinds (other 



ithan coolies) 

1 Labourers em- 
1 ployed on railway con- 

1.322 

774 

struction and mainteu- 
jance and coolies and 
-porters employed on 
j railway premises 

Order So- Past atfirr. 

839 

313 

Teleiira/di and Trie. 

1 jdinnr Serrice- 

ij.idin 

7 .7/. 5 

1 Post office. Telegraph' 
and 'J'eleplione >er\i('e. 

3.( 1311 

1.515 

1 a. Post Office Do . 

* !.892 

473 

1 b. Anchal Services . 

4.138 

l."42 


i Total j 

i Partially agri- Depend- j numbei of j 
culturists. ant?. 1 workoi** 

j and de- 
1 pendants. i 


Males. ; Females. Males. 


.\ctual workers, 


Total. Partially aftri- 

eultuiiats. 


Males, Females. JIales. 


ti> 11 12 13 


Depend - 
ant^. 


'.23 2f.- 


Sub Class V Trade 3S3.314 

Order 24, Hanks. 

I esfahhsh ments at' 

('rrd'dj r.rclinniir and 
I insurance . S.2,14 

121 : Bank mnnaocrs 

' money lenders, ex- 
change and insurance 
agents, money changers 
and brokers and their 
employes . S,234 

Order 3J. Drakeraijr. 

. < imunissian and r-r- 
' jmrt , !IJ2 

122 Brokers, Com- 
mission agents, Com- 
mercial trarellers, 
warehouse owners 

and employees . ',132 

Order ,26'. ’Iradr in 

te-rtHrs . .i(i,72H 

123 Traae in piece 
good', wool cotton 
Silk, hair and other 

te.xtiles . .■)ri.72Ti 

Ordnr 27. Trade ,n 

Shins, leather and 
furs . hi 2 

124 , Trade in Skins. 

leather, furs, fea- 
thers, horn, etc. .and 
articles made from 
' these . 312 

\Ordrr 2S. Trad- in 

inmd . 14.S47 

125 1 Trade in woml 

i (not firewood) cork. 

I bark, bamboo, thatch 
I etc-, and articles 


92.975 64.420 !1,076 100 195919 142.973 


1 412 .. 4 : 

I 152 .. .. : .. 

i 2311 .. 4 

131.000 32.14 3 388 t 48 


I'Ol 33 1 1 .-..312 

II t i20 


103 i .. j Hill 529 

I4.4!jii j lo.fma j 137 ! S' ■ :i2.I4d 

i 'll 


14.490 j 10,093 I 127 1 S 


32.143 21.07.-. I 4.533 


502 21 

' t 

13 1 

.7.n.74 17 . I 

3,934 47 I 1 

I 

6- .. i .. 


j -Jti 

1 

i 


ti.0.74 , 4.244 


! made from these 
\Oi'i}fr yO, 'rrmlf }// 

14.817 1 

3.324 ; 

1 

l,.->89 1 

'Mi 

5 ■ 

3.334 

4.'234 

900 

897 

1 im-tals 

1 Trade in metals, 
i machinery knives. 

.;t>7 1 

101 

■34 

• ' 

.. 1 

1 

j 

173 

120 

41 

14 

; tools etc., 

■ Order dO. 'Jrad‘' in 

1 potfrnj, hricks <fnd 

3()7 1 

! 

1 

101 1 

1 

34 i 

* * 

• • 

172 

i 

123 

i i 

tl 

14 

tv PS 

1 Trade in pottery 

3.307 1 

oso j 

1 

544 

u 

-- 

1.774 

' l.l.id 

1 

210 

i 221 

bricks and tile.s 

Order >11 Trade 'm 

3,307 

989 1 

1 

544 


•- 

1.771 

I 1.133 i 

1 1 

219 

221 

rhetntrat ifniducts 

Trade in chemi- 
cal products (dra^s, 
dyes, paints, petro - 

irji 

4-1 I 

1 

14 

1 


i ' 1 

07 

r 

\ 

74 

i 

1 j 

to 

4 

! 

1 leum explosives, etc. > . 

\Order 32. Jlofels 

1 /■// />'.'■■. re-d a t( ra uts. 

1.53 

1 1 

1 

14 

• • 

j 

97 

74 ' 

19 

1 ' 

1 

etc.. 

* t 

33,760 

7.708 , 

7,003 

00 

32 

7.* ->9 

6,630 

3,022 

1 O,'jf0 


SV7 \ 14 '■ 1 


897 14 1 


i 

I 


1,397 

490 

907 

79,830 


188^ 

13,570- 


,310 S3 11 
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TABI.E XVII 


XVII. 


Occupation of means 
of livelihood. 


of \\\eM\i0o6.— {Continued.) 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. j 

HIGH 

EANOE 

DIVISION. 


Total 
nniuber ol 
workers 
and de- 
pendants. 

Actual workers. 

Depen- 

dants. 

Total 

number of 
workers 
and depen- 
dants. 

Actual w'orkers. 

Depen- 

dants. 

Total 
number 
of work- 
ers and 
depen- 
dants. 

Actual workers. 

De- 

pend- 

ants. 

) 

GROUP NUMBER. 

Total . 

Partially 

agriculturists. 

Total. 

Partially 

agriculturists. 

Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, j 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Females. 

; Fe- 
Males. males. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Ma.l^'«: 
le3.j“^l- 
1 es. 

" i 

10 1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 , 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

027 

314 

( 


1 

• •• 

313 

400 

200 


1 

i 


194 

3 

3 

... 


... 

... 

118 

:SGS 

131 

• •• 


• t • 

237 

191 

1 

8.-. 1 

1 

• •• 



106 

15 

15 


... 


... 

119 

'JAO-: 

610 

• « • 



l.sSo 

1 

1.4S5 1 

1 

■371 

... 

2 

... 

1.114 

273 

122 

... 

... 

... 

151 


2.UK{ 

010 


3 1 

0*« 

1,883 

1,48.-. i 

371 


2 


1.114 

273 

122 

... 


r • . 

151 

120 

621 

1-57 


• «« 

• •• 

464 

557 . 

139 



.»» 

418 

72 

25 


••• 

• •• 

47 


1.S72 

453 

1 

3 

• •• 

1.419 

92S 

232 

■ ■ 



096 

201 

97 



« • . 

KB 


1,10-763 

33,44« 1 

18,092] 

373 

23 > 

65,229 

89,742 

26,687 

13,413 

311 

34 

49,642 

3,834 

1,844 

772 

4 


1,218 


S,374 

64S 

100 

10 ! 

1 


2.113 

433 

loS 

1 

... 

1.497 

SI 

25 

11 


... 

45 


2,574 

048 

190 

10 

1 

1.730 

2,118 

483 

13S 

^ ! 


1.497 

SI 

25 

11 

... 

• •• 

45 

121 

ilOO 

113 

... 

i 


mo 

160 

60 

... 

1 

... i 

i 

1 

.. ■ 

100 

too 

54 




55 


29'J 

113 


1 


ISO 

100 

00 


! 

... , 

... 

100 

109 

54 




55 

122 

S0,lo3 

G.lOi 

3.072 

40 

3 

10,975 

15.239 

3.742 

3.069 

31 

4 


257 

74 

IS 

... 

■ • • 

165 


20,155 

6,108 

3,U72 

49 

3 

10.975 

15.299 

3.742 

3.009 

31 

5 

8,428 

257 

74 

IS 



165 

123 

1H2 

72 


[ 


90 

143 

5o 




90 

7 

1 




• V 

1 

4 


102 

72 




90 

143 

53 

• •• 



90 

i 

1 ‘ 

3 




4 

124 

5,S()b 

1 SA'iO 


12 

0 

2.021 

4.341 

i 

2.042 

257 

10 

0 

1 2.042 

j 374 

193 

47 

... 


134 


.5,S9.S 

} 3,489 

liss 

12 

2 

2,021 

1 

4,:ui 

2,042 

257 

10 

1 

2.042 

i 374 

193 

47 

••• 


134 

125 

09 

34 

10 



53 

^ 77 

24 

10 



43 

1 ^ 

0 



• •• 

3 


99 

34 

10 

i 

... 

55 

\ 

\ 

1 

24 

10 

1 

... 

... 

43 

1 

1 

t •> 

2 

... 


.. 

3 

126 

1,163 

300 

177 

t 

f r> 

' rj 


596 

i 

j r/67 

3G6 

j 139 

4 

1 

1 

456 

i 

: 47 

1 

11 

■v 

t 


.. 

26 

' 

1,163 

390 

177 

3 

••• 

590 

\ 901 

1 

366 

139 

4 

\ 

\ - 

i 456 
\ 

1 ^ 

11 

7 


«• 

21 

127 

43 

14 

u 

... 


24 

j 

\ 

10 

6 

... 


! 19 

i 

t 

" 

7 

•• 




43 

14 

5 

♦ 

... 

24 

34 

• 

10 

1 . 

•» 


... 

19 

1 

i 

1 

S 

) 


.. 


3 128 

5,002 

2,23S 

1,115 

24 


2.549 

7.724 

3.290 

2.559 

41 

£0 

1.S9 

i 

4 23 

S’ 123 

i 

0 

U 

L 


19 









TABLE XVII. 


74 


Occapation or means 

of livelihood. TABLE 


Occupation or means of 


STATE. 


SOUTHEUX DlVIsrOX. 


2 1 



g 

OCCUPATIOX OK 


►J ; 

^ 1 

ME,1XS OF 

Total 

LIVELIHOOD. 

numlxfr of 



\vorkoi> 

O 


and de- 



jieiidants. 

1 

S 1 



Actual workei-s. 

Total. 

Partially acri- 


culturists. 

1 

Males. 1 Females. 

1 

\T 1 

Males. , 

males. 


Depend- 

ants. 


1 

129 

130 


131 

132 


133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 


2 

i 

( Vendors of wine, 
j liquors, aerated 

3 


5 

1 

6 

\ 

; 

1 i 


1 waters and ice 
■j Owners and 

1 managers of hotels, 
j Cookshops. Sarais, 

1 etc., and their cm- 

10,217 

5,774 

4,994 

78 

i 

j 

32 

5,449 

j ployes • 

I Ot'fJf'rSO. Other 

6.552 

2,014 

2,098 

12 

• •• 

2,440 

! trade infoodstnfi's 

211. .595 

49.679 

40,701 

624 

42 

121.016 

\ Fish dealers 
! Grocers and 
' Sellers of vegetable, 
j oil, salt and other 

04.808 

11,768 

15.977 

68 

8 

27,063 

; condiments 

Sellers of milk, 
butter, ghee, poulty. 

42.723 

9.323 

4.641 

152 

6 

28,759 

eggs, etc. 

Sellers of Sweet, 
meats, Sugar, gur 
and molasses 
Cardamom, betel 
leaf, vegetables, 
fruit and arecanut 

3,106 

350 

66,3 

1 

... 

2,093 

22.352 ^ 

: 

3.316 

4.362 

5 

2 

14,674 

sellers 

Grain and pulse- 

44.709 

11,783 

7,655 

170 

c ■ 

25.331 

dealers 

Tobacco, opium. 

28,081 

7,505 

4,.532 

74 

12 , 

16,044 

ganja, etc.. Sellers . 
Dealers in sheep, 

10,870 1 

4,159 

1,123 

48 i 

1 

6 1 

5,538 

goats and pigs 

Dealers in hay. 

38 

. . . i 

9 

1 

1 

• •• 1 

1 

•«« 

28 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


grass and fodder 

Order 34. Trade in 
flothinej and toilet 
articles 

Trade in ready 
made clothing and 
other articles of 
dress and the toilet 
(hats, umbrellas, So. 
cki, ready made 
Shoes, perfumes etc.) 

Order 46. Trade in 
furniture 

\ Trade in furni- 
ture, carpets, cur- 
tains and bedding 

Hardware. cook- 
ing utensils, por- 
celain, crockery, 
glassware, bottles, 
articles for gardening 
etc.. 

Order 36. Trade in 
hiLilding Materials , 

Trade in buil- 
ding materials other 
than bricks, tiles 
and woody materials. 
Order 37 Trade in 
means of transport . 

Dealers and 
hirers in mechanic.al 
transport, motors, 
cycles, etc.. 

Dealers and 
hirers in other car- 
riages, carts, boats, 
etc., . 

Dealers and 
hirers of elephants 
camels, horses, cattle, 
asses, mutes etc. . 


4.848 


173 


1,666 


60 


1.747 


173 j 


.50 


I 

1 j ... 

i 


3,373 

1 1,133 

j 361 

17 1 

1.570 

I 111 

•217 

12 1 


1,808 


692 


e.7« i l,76d j 

I 

I ^ 

0,104 j 1.759 I 

( » 

430 1 


475 


5.59 


211 


84 

1,037 

1,037 





... 

94 


1 


268 

... 

••• 

• •• 

68 

... 

« 

• 

••• 


IS 


18 


1 i 


1,435 

120 


120 

1,SS4 

852 


1,032 
3, SOS 


I I 3.308 
S15 


381 


291 


143 


Actual worker-'. 


Total 

number of 
w. irke] •- 
and de- 
pendant<. 


9 

1 

11 

1 

12 

13 

14 

5, .858 

i 

1 

j 1.399 

2.174 

16 

11 

2.2.85 

2,771 

623 

1.136 

i 


1,012 

00,414 

23.633 

1S.34S 

21.475 

206 

24 

60.691 

4,100 

8,414 

24 

4 

11,069 

18.255 

3.198 

2,677 

69 

5 

12, .380 

1.319 

140 

309 

1 

... 

870 

9.429 

I 1.3(8 

1 

1 ,969 

2 

I 

6.112 

20.326 

1 

1 

j 1.793 

1,985 

58 

3 

10,548 

11.014 

i 

2,459 

J.S77 

32 

6 

6,678 

1 

4,395 

j 

j 1,578 

495 

16 

4 

2,322 

14 

! 4 

• •• 

. 


10 

2.029 

j 

678 

749 

4 

1 

602 

77 

2S 

■" 

1 

• •• 

40 

77 

28 

3 

1 

[ 

46 

1.362 

461 

150 

I « 

1 

7 

761 

631 

176 

115 

1 

5 1 

j 

1 

340 

721 

275 

35 

1 

• •• 

411 

2, .60S 

649 

649 

7 

... 

1,310 

2.508 

649 

549 

7 


1,310 

637 

172 

... 

... 


.705 

201 

30 

... 

... 

... 

171 

249 

119 

... 

... 

... 

130 

87 

23 

... 1 

... 

... 

64 


Total. 


j Partially auri- 
: culturists. 


Male.'. Females. .Male'. 


Fe- 

males. 


De- 

pend- 

ants. 
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TABLE XVII. 


X VII . 


livelihood. — {C ontinued.) 


Occupation or means 
of livelihood. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 

1 NORTHERN UIV'ISION. 

HIGH RANGE DIVISION. 

Total 

number of 
workers 
and de- 
peni lants. 

Actual worker^. 


1 

1 Actu.al workers. 

Depen- 

dants. 

I 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
wor- 
kers 
and 
depen- 
dnnts 

' Actual workers 


Depen- 

dants. 

GROUP NUMBER. 

Total. 

1 

j Partially 
, as^riculturiistis 

Depen- 

tlunti. 

{ Total 

1 number of 
; workers 
land depen 
; d;ints. 

t 

1 

Total. 

Partially 

asrricultiirists 

Total. 

i 

Partially 

agj’icul- 

turists. 

Males. 

! Femak*' 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

' 

i 

Males. 

1 

1 Females 

j 


1 Males 

Females 

' 1 Fp- 

1 , ma- 

les. , 

1 les. 

1.5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

! 

23 

1 24 

1 

! 

i 25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

03 

31 

32 

33 

3,703 

1,335 

001 

21 

1 

1,707 

! 

6.354 

2.900 

2,140 

1 

1 

1 39 
! 
i 

i 

1 20 

1 

1 

1,314 

302 

140 

79 

2 


83 

129 

2,199 

903 

514 

3 


782 

1.370 

390 

399 

1 

1 

1 2 

j 

581 

212 

98 

49 



65 

130 

€9,621 

16.386 

12.2.32 

1 

' 1^0 

11 


50,153 

14.243 

6.462 

136 

7 

20.448 

1,407 

702 

512 

2 

aa* 

319 


18,374 

4,146 

5.3Uj 

22 

2 

8,923 

12.259 

3,220 

2.010 

22 

I 2 
\ 

1 

7,029 

542 

252 

248 


aa* 

42 

131 

14,715 

3.379 

1,3.56 

48 

1 

9,980 

9..533 

1 

2,622 

559 

25 

1 

... 

6,;J52 

220 

124 

49 



47 

132 

1,065 

113 

250 



702 

705 

93 

95 



517 

17 

4 

9 



4 

133 

7, cm 

1.085 

1.593 

1 

1 

4.927 

5.197 

843 

742 

2 

... 

.3,612 

121 

40 

58 

... 


23 

134 

12,789 

3,061 

1,225 

63 


S,5U3 

S 1.445 

3,8! 6 

1.389 

47 

1 

6,240 

209 

113 

.56 

2 

. . . 

40 

135 

9,684 

2,781 

1,517 

24 

3 

5,383 

7.200 

2,160 

1,083 

IS 

3 

3,957 

183 

102 

55 


... 

26 

136 

3,742 

1,470 

400 

21 

1 

1,872 

2,602 

1,064 

213 

11 

1 

1,385 

71 

47 

15 


aa« 

9 

1S7 

11 


... 

... 



13 

2 

1 


... 

10 






... 

138 

1.636 

645 

606 

1 

1 

485 

1.139 

423 

370 

1 

... 

346 

44 

20 

22 



2 

139 

4S 

7 

... 

• •• 

... 

41 

46 



... 


22 

2 

1 

... 


... 

1 


48 

7 


.. • 


41 

46 

14 



1 

32 

2 

1 





140 

1,107 

376 

116 

7 

2 

61.5 

S7S 

288 

95 

4 

’ ' " 

495 

41 

1 

IS 

... 

... 

... 

23 


jl3 

146 

89 

5 

2 

278 

409 

112 

73 

2 

... j 

224 

17 ; 

7 



a«* 

10 

141 

594 

230 

27 

2 


337 

469 

176 

22 

2 

• •• 

271 

24 j 

II 




13 

142 

1,978 

609 

270 

4 

1 

1,090 

1,.546 

479 

\ 

20S 

. 

ry 

t 

... 4 

S-j9 

72 1 

22 

10 

. . • 


40 


1,978 

609 

270 

4 

1 

1,099 

1.546 

! 

479 i 

1 

208 

7 

.. . 

859 

72 , 

22 

10 


... 

40 

143 

434 

195 

... 

1 


2-39 

2G0 

1 

.;.S‘ 1 

• •• 


1 

... I 

20.5 


5 

... 


... 

6 


157 

45 

... 

1 


112 

113 

18 I 

1 

1 

... 

! 

j 

t 

95 

i 

4 i 

] 

... 


— 

3 

144 

205 

120 


... 


85 

100 

26 

... 

... 

1 

i 

1 

j 

74 

5 

3 

... 

... 


2 

145 

72 

30 


... 

... 

42 

50 

14 

• 

... 

... 

36 

2 

1 

• •• 

• a* 

... 

1 

146 


nROri’ NUMBER. 


TABLE XVII. 

Occupation or means 
of livelihood. 


OCCUPATION 
OK MEANS OF 
LIVELIHOOU. 


TABLE 

Occupation or means of 


STATE. 


southern division. 



1 1 

1 Actual -workers. j 

i 

1 Actual workeis. j 


Total 
number of 
w'orkei^ 
and de- 
pendants. 

Total. 

Partially agri- 
cultnn^t>. 

Dcftend- \ 
a nt'. 1 

Total i 
number of ! 
Wi.irkiT'^ 
and tlc- 
pendaiits. 

Tntal. 

Partially agri- 
eulturi'-is. 

Depend- 

ants. 


Males. Females. 

Males. 

males. 

j 

t 

1 

Male*?. i females 
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1 


wood. charcoal, coal, 
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! 
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ous Stones, .lewel- 
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tation) clocks. opM- 
cal instruments etc. 

1,130 

1 
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149 

Dealers in com- y 


, 


mon bangles. be<ad, 
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small articles, toys, 
hunting and fishing 
tackel. flowers, etc. . 


t 
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Piiblisliors, book- 




sellers. stationers, de- 
alers in music, pict- 
ures. musical instru- 
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4Kl 

196 ' 
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other t-orft- 

14,059 

1 

7,2,57 ' 
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Dealers in rags. 
Stable refuse etc. . 

882 

48 ‘ 

17,2 

General Store- 


[ 


keepers and shop- 
keepers otherwise 
unspecified 

7,432 

2.683 1 
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Itinerant traders, 




pedlars, hawkers, 
etc. 

2,974 

: 
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154 

Other traders 
(including Farmers 
of pounds, tolls and 
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3.368 
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Administration and 
liberal arts 

197,595 
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Public Force 

13.793 

4.013 


Ord"r 41 ■ Armi/ 

9.199 

1.705 

15.5 

Army (Imperial) . 

150 

53 

15G 

Army (State) 

6.049 

1.652 


Older 44. Police 

7.594 

2..V)S 
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Police 

7.5'.t4 

2.30.8 


’ Sub-class VII. 

1 Public Adminis- 
tration. 

41.404 

12.786 


Ordi-r 45, Pnhlie 

Ad mi ni.-t ration 

41.404 

72.7.56 

161 

Service of the 




State 

415 

83 

162 

Service of Indian 
' and Foreign States,. 

33.364 

10.200 

162 .1 

H. H. The Maha 
Rajah and Family 

14 

1 

163 

Municipal and 

; 


164 

other local (jnot 
, Village) Service 

1,186 

452 
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1 and Servants other 
than watchmen 

0,225 

2.050 


Sub-class VIII. 

' Professions and 
liberal arts 

1,42,398 

50,143 
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I 
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I 
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1 

I 3GG 
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j 
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: I 1 
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... 12.531 

12.531 
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13 
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...^ 1.823 
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•J70 
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2 
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10 
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etna) wiiiki 
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OK MEANS OF 

Total 


1 


! 


Total 
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LIVELIHOOD. 

nuinljcr of 

Total. 

Partially 

asri- , 

Depend- 

nutnlxir of 

Total. 

Partially agri-i 
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ant~. 
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CUJtUlTStP- 

§ 


and de- 






and de- 




1 

c 


pendants. 




1 


pendant'. 





1 

• 



Male’S, i 

Females • 

Males. 

Fe- 



Male--. 

i 

Female'. ':\rai.-v 

Fe- 




j 



males. 
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tnales.l 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

y 

10 

11 

12 i 

13 

165 

Order 40, Reluftoii 

45,203 

19,645 

.9,8.97 

337 


22.079 

10.431 

7,222 

1.050 

113 


Priests, ministers 
etc. 

13,711 

5.001 

705 

145 


8,03.8 

1.821 

257 

H 


166 

4.969 

Religious mendi- 
cants. inmates of 
monasteries, etc. 

.‘■>21 

115 

ill 

* * 


12 




31.5 

Lsy 


167 

16.S 

Catechists, rea- 
ders, Church and 
Mission Service 

5.321 

2 120 

218 



,ss] 

f ] 

* • I 

t 

o 


2,653 

1.926 

Temple, burial or 







• • 


burning ground Ser- 
vice, pilgrim conduct- 







• 






ors, ciroumcisers 

25.»;i7 

12.109 

1 •'h.j 

1.8,5 


11.613 

9,317 

l,47,s 


07 i 


169 

Order 47. lync 

11.575 



02 


5,0.70 

1508 

1.255 

• • 

Lawyers of all 
kinds, including 







-.1 

• • 






Kazis, luw agents 
and raukhtiars 

8 .3 13 

2.362 


45 


5,981 

3,256 

861 


1 

1^ 
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Lawyers' clerk.s. 





’ * 


- • 


petition writers etc. . 
Or(h'r 48, Medici/w 

3,232 

25.726' 

1.163 

5.407 

l.Ul 

17 

117 

•• 

2,069 

19,140 

1.252 

5.538 

421 

1.970 

424 

38 


17 1 

Jledical praoti- 
tumors of all kinds 
ineliiding dentists 
Alt', occultists and 












173 

Ve'terinar,) durgeous. 
Midwives. Vacci- 

23,313 

4.875 


115 

•• 

17,598 

8,014 

1.782 

313 

3H 



nators- Compounders, 
N urses, Masseurs etc. . 

2,38.5 

.532 

311 

2 


1,512 

824 

194 

1 1 1 
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Order 49. In-ih'uetion . 
Professors and 

35,779 

12,007 

1.^19 

119 

> 

21,353 

12,557 

4,590 

iiti3 

41 

1 

174 

teachers of ali kinds. 
Clerks and Ser- 

3L335 

11, .506 

1.3S8 

102 

3 

18.301 

11,028 

4.189 

:*7y 

.36 

1 


vants connected 
with education 

Ord O' 50. Letters and 

1,381 

1,101 

231 

17 

. , 

3,0.52 

1,529 

lol 

>5-} 

5 


175 

arts and Seienee.i 
t’ublic Scribes. 

24.113 

3.959 

791 

108 

•• 

14..303 

5,013 

3,2.78 

293 

3.S 


176 

Stenographers, etc. . 

2.11)5 

621 




1,7,81 

t " v 

226. 




Architects. Sur- 


• • 


• * 

.. ,) 





veyrrs, engineers and 
tiieir employes 

2,116 

1,244 




,872 

759 
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Authors, editors. 
Journalists, artists 
phologr.aptiers Scul- 
ptors, astrouomers, 
meteorologists, bj- 






■\.>z 


3 

■■ 





1 tanists astrologers, etc. 

9.951 

3, .51 9 

197 

52 


6.23.5 

a - n 

1.260 
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Music composers 
and m.rsters. players 
on all kinds of musi- 






* yj 

1,5 

• • 





cal instruments tnot 
military), Singers. 












179 

act.rrs and liaucei'd . 

C miurors, aero- 
bar-, fortune tellers, 
reciters, exhibitors 
of curiosities and 

9,287 

3,157 

518 

51 

•• 

5.2S2 

3.322 

1,257 

203 

20 



wild .iniiiials 

Class D. iVliicallaneDUs 
Sub-class IX. Pdr- 

351 

4,83,244 

118 

1,02,999 

46 

1,17,838 

56 0 

58 

190 

2,62,407 

127 

1,28,003 

43 

27,516 

17 

30,918 

153 

15 


sjns living on 
tbair Inco.ne 

On! -r ■)! J'-i-., i ts lie- 

5,438 

2,089 

29S 

40 

1 

3,049 

2 871 

1-023 

146 

16 



i.'ij prricipall^ on, 
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th -ir ineonie 
Pioprietors 

5,430 

2.0^9 

29.8 
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2 071 

1.023 
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(or .er t.ian ol agri- 
cultural land) fund 
and Scbolaiship 
holders and pension- 






Of 







eio 

Sub-class X. 

5,136 

2.089 
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40 

1 

f 

3,019 

2,671 

1,023 

1 16 

16 


jD^maatic sarvics. 

\(Jnl‘r 6^. 

18,332 

8,521 

4,885 

12 

18 

8.776 

7,801 

1,634 

2,012 

4 

7 


{(^rrice 

13,1132 

3,521 

4.335 

12 

18 

8.771 

7,801 

1,034 

2.012 

4 

7 


lie- 
pond - 
iints. 


U 

S,U9 

2,891 

125 

951 

1,189 

■t223 


2,395 

828 


5,919 


519 

7,304 

6,260 


1,011 

5,002 

639 

307 


2.197 


1.862 
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69,569 

1,502 


1,502 


1,502 
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und de- 
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Fe- 

7 iiale.', 


Total 

Depend- number of 
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' and de- 
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XOllTHEKX DIVISIOX. 
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HIGHllAXDE DIVISIOX. 
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I 


Total. 

i 

1 
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r^d;.. 


! Total 

Depend- number of 
ants. I workers 
and de- 
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Partially jDepcn- 
acTicul- idants. 
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4.51G 
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in-door serraiits 
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3 
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1 
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nttm- 
ber ot 
weif- 
kei'S 


HIGH K.iNGF DIVISION. 

( 

Aetiud workers. i 


Partially ! 
r. ital. I agricul- I 
, I turists. jPepen- 

depi'it- 
dants. 


dants 


I 


„ , Fe- i.Mal- , I 

males.l es. ‘"f 


F. 

Itl 

t 

! 

17 

IS 

I 

I 

21 

22 

1 

! 24 

25 

26 

'“1 

i 

1 

28 ; 

1 

1 

29 

t 

30 

:'!.213 





1..739 , 

2 >2 

43(1 

I,04I 

j 

’ •> 

t* 

! 5.431 

I 

' I 

! i 

; 2i3| 

40 

1 

1 

1 

■■ 

721 

Lh'.T 


1 

.• 

1 

l.'el 


234 

1 

1 



421 

44 

21 


1 

i 

j 

749 

-*'►7 




342 

i 

.''.no 

1.82 

: 

•• 

• - 

31,8 

34 ' 

\ 

17 


; 

191,241 

40,012 

46,800 

221 

24 

104429 139.433 

29,163 

34.110 

135 

6 

76,160 

9,2951,940 

1 

2,270 

i 

19| 

7.97 24/ 

1(1.1 It 2 


22 / 

24 

{ 

1 

]04Mn 

!■;!>. 4 ;; 


■ 74 Ud 

1 

1 

i; 

76./ (if! 

■ ■/ 2.9.; 

7. 94" 


lU i 

j 

264 

128 

1 

i 

0 

•• 

1 

136 i 

1 

1 

i 

213 

93 

i 

1 

i 

i ' 

j 


120 

i 

! 12 : 

1 

j 

i , 



i 

1 

. 

• • 

2.316 

1 

1 i.or>t*i 

! 

2 j< 

10 

, .. 

! 

! 

. 1.232 1 

, 1 

1.67.'^ 

770 

j 

20 

1 

i 

1 

i 6 

1 

1 

! 

t 

i 

1 

1 


i 

i 

1 

] 

! io«i 

1 ; 

48 

•• 


188.661 

3S.828 

46,772 


22 

103.1 Mil 

1.3 7 . .64 2 

28.300 

! 34,090 

i 

j 

t 

‘ 12H 

6 

7,7,1,62 

9.175 

1,887 

2,270 

18 

2,297 

884 

790 



623 

1,339 

516 

461 

l 

•• 

362 

40 

15 

14 

1 

i 

Jlf! 

Jo; 

/ ; 




41 

41 

•• 

! .. 

•• 


2 

- 


1 

116 

' 103 

i.i 



■ 

41 

41 





2 

2 

•• 

i 

2.1st 

7.S/ 

777 



627 

/.2'»s 

47.7 

p;l 


•• 

.62 

.7S 

7.7 

14 

i 

2.181 

: 78) 

777 



623 

1 

17.-, 

461 

J 

« . 

.162 


13 

14 




' 




a 


• 

; 


i 





1 


f 



j- 

» 

• 9 

j 


i 

1 

! 1 





31 


32 i 33 


76! l.sl 


23 I s 


17! INi 


|s,oas 


O.IIS.j. 


7 ; 1S4 


I ! 

I 

60! \- 


1 I .3,018, ]■ 


77; 


H l.sii 


21 


iiiorp ntmukh. 


TABLE XYII 


Occupation or means 
of livelihood. 


table 

occupation or means of 


STATE. 


a 

a 

a 


Actual \\i>rkers. 


oi’tn'rATiON or. 

MEANS OF 
UVEMHOOR 


T..ra( I 
number of i 


Utpendaiit.-. 


Tot al. 


I’.artiallv 


SEA-COAST DIVI 


.\ctual 'voikcr- 


Q 

33 

G 


dependants. 

i 

1 

L _ _ . 

1 agriculturi-it'-. 

i i 


i 


j .Males. 

Females. 

1 

Males. 

I Fo- 
j males. 


1 

1 

n 


! 1 

1 ^ 

I 

t ■- 

) 

1 

1 " 

1 * 

i ' ■ 


STATE 

4.C06.062 { 

10,37,669 

i ! 1 

4,44, 673 '5 874 261 

' ; 1 

26,23.820 


Class A. — Production ol raw 

1 


1 j 





materials 

2,160.027 ! 

6,41,554 j 

1,28,955 ! 

1 

2161 16 

] 14,89,518 i 


ISab'Claea i Dxplolt- 



1 





ation of animals 
and vegetation 

2.156 492 

1 

5,40,059 j 

1 

1,28,790 1 

216 

1 

, 16 

i 

j 14,87,643 ' 

i 

1 

Pastur.' at.d airiiiMltuie . 

2.072.1.-12 

5.10.6 49 ! 

1.24.741, ' 

2i>4i I6i 

1 1,437.247 * 


(u) fiidinary ^•l!lr.^ ation 
(i) Crot.er- i.f pro- 

1,737,295 1 

i 

4 27.;a2 

1 t>2.2-'-2 1 
1 


: 1 

1 3.207.::n 

1 


'lucl^ and 

3,09,5.^4 1 

7.8.735 

19.175 ; 

S'J 

I3j 

2.11.)j71 


(c) For.'Strv 

17,'9.53 ' 

2.782 

2.272 • 

72 

■>1 

12.>>99 

f 

III) Paisino, f Farm MoekI 
(,e) Eaismg of -mtill ,mi- j 

6,905 

1.394 


49 

1 

1 


mal^ 1 

lfU5 

426 

24 ■ 



4. ’>5 j 

2 1 

1 

Fishing tiuii huritin'.' 

.s3,.s50 

29,410 

l.otl 

12 




Sub-class ii.— Exploi- { 



1 





tation of minerals . 

3535 

1,496 

165 



1,875 

s 

Mines 


216 

1 30 1 


^ J 

334 

4 

Quairies of lianl r,.' ki 

2.086 

912 

lu ! 


i 

1.06O 

.5 

Salt 

1 

1 .^89 

367 

1 -1 ! 


1 

481 \ 


Class B.— Preparation and 


! 

! 


i 



Supply of material Sub- 
siancees 

11,65196 

1 

3,26,074 

1,91 210 

3.660 

i 

; 184 

1 6,47,912 


Sub -class ill. — Indu- 






\ 

stry 

7, 30,837 

3,07,067 

1 21.036 

2,497 83 

3,92,744 

■ 6 ' Textiles 

1 2,30,686 j 

j 49,623 

70 6tM 1 

177- 14 

1.10.459 

7 ! 

s j 

Hides, Skins snd bard 
materials from the ani- 
mal Kingdom 

1 ' 
1 
1 

2r>o 

i 

j (i9 

1 

i 

31] 

1 

1 

160 ! 


Wool 

1,20,654 


11,078 

i 303 

• 8 

72.720 

9 

Metals 

i 41,176 

13,477 

605 

117 

4 

27,094 

10 1 

Ceramics .1 

[ 18,235 

1 5.824 

2,836 

4l' 3 

9.575 

1 1 1 Chemical product.s pro- 

1 pcrlv so called and ana- ' 

1 1 

i ! 



1 

i 

1 



lt>.:ous 

21.656 

.8.387 

1.849 

119i 10 

11.420 

42 

Fo{>d inJa^trlfrs 

1,60,874 

51,493 

18,1,55 

1.262 

1 

91.226 

13 ■ 

Industries of dress and the 







toilet .! 

8.5,272 

26,697 

13.524 

30'9. 28 

45.0.51 

14 

Furniture indnstrit-s .1 

233 

114 




1 119 

15 : 

Building industries .i 

9,768 

1 3,351 

478 

.54' 

5,939 

16 ' 

Construction of mf.vn^ 1 
fif transport . j 

1,035 

i 435 



i 

i 

600 

I ~ 

Production aud trans- 

1 

1 






mission of physical forces 
(he.at. llglit, electricity, | 
motive pov.-er etc.) 

21.3 

72 

1 

! 


; i 

1 

i 

141 j 

IS 

Other miscellaneous and 


1 



, 1 


1 

undefined iDdustriegi 

30,775 

1 10.6.59 

1.876 

112 

1 

18,240 ' 


Sub-class IV.- Tran- 


I 

i 


1 




sport 

91,045 

1 26,042 

6.754 

1 87 

1 

, 1 

59,249 1 

L’O 

Transport by ivater 

34,531 

' 11.025 

1.577 

ici 

21,029 

21 

Transport by toad 

47.993 

11.512 

4.177 

60 

i' 

32,304 

•>o 

Transport by rail 

2,461 j 

1.091) 


2l . .i 

1.371 ' 


Post office. Telegraph i 
and telepiiono services . 

6.060 

; 


! It 

1 

iTAo ! 


Sub-class Y.-- Trade 

3.53.314 

92,975 

1 

1 

64 420 ; 

; 1.076 

1 

100 

1,95,919 1 

24 

Barik>, cstablishihents 
of eredit. exchange and 


1 




i 


nsuraice 

8,234 ; 

2.021 

901 ■ 

39 


•■>.312 1 

J 

‘j:> 

Brokerage, commisginn 







and export 

932 

403 

i 

' 14 

I 

529 1 


Trade- in textiles 

56.726 

14.490 

10.093 ' 

1271 

s 

32.143 ! 

\ 

27 

Trsifif in Skins, leather 







and furs 

612 

2ir 

0 ! 



395 I 

28 

Tiade in u-ood 

' 14..847 

6,624 

I, .5,89 1 

36 


6.634 

» a9 

TiJideiii metals 

' 307 

1 

101 

34 j 
1 


172 1 

! 

i 


Total 

number of ) ' 
worker^ and ' 
dependant^. 


Total. 


Part tally 
agricultuists. 


Males. 

j Females. 

1 Males., 
1 

I Fe- 
males. 

ID ; 

11 

1 j 

13 


2,29,395 2.6141 

i 

I 

50,304 1021 


8,02.773 2,08.426 


T.iti ■j.'i; 
O.'ti.lH 

f>(). i:;.-i 

i.aurt 

'.'fo 

.■.C.4S7 


2,009 I 

.ts(. : 
..CO I 
M'.ri I 


l.'-.i 022 
1,C3,2S.:, 

IS.sf'C 

413 

30', 

123 
2 .', .401 


821 

2 ir> 

23S 

3(17 


6,69,853 


2.04.273 


3,91,405 1.31.277 


1 .'>4,333 


21 

aU,.',72 

19.4.'.fi 

7,040 


I .'>.2U9 
81.170 

40,337 

10.3 

l.ssg 

712 


41.7,31 


13 

16,161 
7,01 1 
2,326 


6.761 

34,44S 

12,394 

69 

2.454 

391 


-81 

30 

1 

> ■ i 

' i 

16.666 

6,938 

678 

. 54 I 

53952 

: 15.425 

3,669 


29.741 

9.030 

1.284 

' 1 
: 7] 

20,536 

1 5.422 

2.385 

i 

■ ’j 

1.067 

1 392 


2.605 

: 5.81 


1 

1 

24.496 

57,571 

47,318 

419 I 

, i 

5.936 

1.287 

.516 

19 

638 

257 


9 

47,270 

13,238 

8.164* 

52 

358 

100 

3 


4.486 

989 

807 

15 

72 

22 

14 



50,227 

47.1107 

IH.S'-O 


2 762 


104 

9 

3,220 


77 

.30 

26 

21 


1,20,461 

69,474 

46,313' 

1 

.5.534 

286 

<.128 

1.568 

6.928 

6.994 

24 4 


102 

96 


:u! 

42i 

20i 


1,596 

1,135 

80 


1271 

44| 

18 


39| 

589; 

1.'2! 

32! 


ICT 

7 


79 

32 

4 


10 


46 

1 

I 


83 


XV 11 . 

livelihood — 'untimKd.') 


TABLE XVII 

Occupation or means 
of livelihood. 


.SION. 


ixh.iNU division. 



MOrXTAlNOrS DIVISION. 

1 

1 


I 

1 


Artiial uorkcT'. 


' 

Total 

number of 
workers and 
dependants. 

Aitual WUt 

Total 

ki-r- 


Depen- 

dants. 


Dcftcndant^. 

1 'I’lita! 

] numIxT of 
; workers and 
: dependant'. 

Tet.ll. 

Partially 

a^iculturistp. 

1 

Dejieri- 

dants. 

Partially 
! a'rricultiirist.s. 

i 



Male--. 

' 

b'ciniilo?. 

Males/ Females. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

14 

15 

1 

] 7 

1,8 

19 

j 

21. 

1 

'X\ 

oo 

2o 

21 


2.; 

2 

1,087,456 

1,250,130 

302,139 

126,800 

1,539 

93 

821,191 

938,187 

234,536 

88.478 

11,721 

' 1 

0) 

615.173 


545,231 

781,656 

180,674 

42,445 

58 

6 

558,637 

573,589 

151,633 

36.206 

56 

3 

385.750 


544,120 

781,068 

180,398 

42,400 

58 

6 

558,270 

572,651 

151,235 

36.163 

56 

3 

385.253i 

51. i 257 

754.0*05 

1 70, ,.'5, 8 

41.627 

54 

I'l 

,536.1.80 

571.691 

15(1.769 

36.1 12 

54 

5 

384,810 

442,910 

59.5.;ifi6 

140,813 

31.162 



423.331 

491,875 

123.21! 

27,21.. 



341.451 

0,4.780 

I4 1.4.<7 

33.760 

.8.499 

•1“ 

5 

102,222 

74,659 

26 073 

7.9! 1 

•>•) 


40.672 


10,579 

1,594 

1.328 



7,657 

2.865 

775 

.192 

17 

i 

1.398 

533 

3.088 

396 

0.23 

U 

1 

2.669 

2.275 

693 

296 

15 ; 

, , 

1.286 

151 

605 

289 

15 



301 

17 

14 




3 

27 <03 

26,1(13 

3.540 

773 

( 


22,0'.IO 

960 

166 

51 

2 ' 

i 

443, 

i 


1,111 

588 

276 

45 



267 

938 

398 

43 

• • 1 

•• 

! 

497 


334 




. , 

. . 







• ,1 

296 

588 

276 

4.5 

* 

* * 

267 

938 

398 

43 



497 

481 







•• 

' 

• • 1 


• • ' 

, , 

i 

345,119 

280,582 

74,059 

46,047 

940 

60 

160,476 

214,761 

47,742 ' 

24.702 

1.126 

45 

142.317 

190,654 

182,092 

45,051 

36,156 

592 

29 

100,885 

147,340 

30,729 

15,406 

770 ; 

22 

101.205 

66,739 

60,358 

5.994 

22,368 

42 

7 

37.996 

9.495 

1.848 

1.923 

1 55 i 

i t 

3 

5,724 

1 

- 

32 

12 




20 

207 

44 

30 

. . 1 


j 

133' 

28,877 

33,526 

12,409 

i,5n 

85 


19,546 

36,556 

8.286 

3,973 

: 91 j 

*3 

24.2971 

12,139 

3,916 

3,186 

123 

38 

2 

607 

17,804 

3,280 

196 

35 1 

1 

14.328; 

3,286 

5.769 

1,773 

895 

11 


3.101 

,5.426 

1.225 

1,013 

: 1- i 


3,188; 

6.970 

3,447 

1.073 

88 

44 

4 

2.286 

2.910 

.55,3 

193 

36 ‘ 

2 

2.164 

39,794 

38.628 

S.564 

6,946 

239 

4 

23.118 

41,076 

8.181 

1.281 

13 1 

1 

28.314 

21,149 

22,979 

10.180 

3,002 

98 

Q 

9.797 

2 .7r>ti 

4.123 

3,528 

59 

1) 

14,105' 

36 

9 

9 

. . 


. . 

. . 

no 

36 



. . 

83 

2,187. 

2,985 

333 

158 

7 


2.494 

ooo 

564 

76 

15 


1.260 

351 

256 

23 

•• 

3 

• . 

233 


21 




16 


,5! 







i:\'2 

12 




90 

9,U50 

1,1.87 

1.495 

1.005 

25 

1 

i ,*1^7 


2.226. 

193 

1 

33 


7..503 

34,858 

20,983 

5,433 

783 

22 

. . 

14,767 

16,110 

5,184 

1.302 

23 


9.624 

■ 19,430 

2.902 

2.3 to 

97 

,5 


465 


555 

196 

4 


1.134' 

12,729 

15,903 

2.259 

686 

12 

. , 

I2.9.5S 

i4.r»r>4 

3,831 

1.106 

17 


6.617' 

075 

711 

112 


2 


332 


286 




36li 

, 2,024 

1,431 

422 


3 


1.012 

2.02 1 

512 


•> 

. . 

1.509 


119,607 

77,507 

23,575 

9,108 

326 

31 

• 

44,824 

51,311 

1 

11,829 

7.994 

. 331 

23 

31,488 

' 

1 

4,133 

1.125 

536 

i6:> 

9 

• • • 

121 

1 

1.173 

19.8 

220 

11 


755 

! 

j 

.381 

119 

71 

. , 

1 

\ 

•48 

175 

! 75 


i 4 


100 

t 

1 

25.,81« 

7,389 

782 

1.799 

36 

i '3 
( 

4.808 

2.067 

1 470 

1 

130 

1 39 

1 

1 1,467 


2,5.'. 

137 

69 

. 


t 

6.8 

117 * 

1 42 

3 

. 


i 


2.690 

6.831 

4,677 

57 

10 

! 4 

2.097 

3.5.30 

i 1F>.S 

725 

j 11 


1,84' 


36 

159 

53 

20 


i 

Sf 

76 

’ 20 


i 

• • 

7431 

1 


<> 

!l> 


1 1 
12 

i:’. 

14 

15 

lf> 


25 

20 


2^ 

29 


okher number, 


TABLE XYII. 


84 


TABLE 


Occupation or means 

of livelihood. Occupation or means of 


STATK. 


'^KA-COASf DIM. 


c 

c 


w 

o 

P5 

O 


occrrATiON 
OR MEANS OF 
LIVELIHOOD. 


' Total 
1 number of 
^vorkcr^ and 
dejiendauts. 


1 2 :i 


Sub-class V.— Trade. 

i {(''‘utd.) ' 

I 


.TO 

i Trade in potterr, bricks 



1 and tiles 

.J.oOT 

T1 

jTrade in chemical pm- 



ducts 

156 

32 

j Hotel-, raft's, restaur- 



1 ants, etc 

22.76'J 

.33 

lOtlier trade in fn.id 



! stufis 

2,11.595 

34 

iTrade in ai.d 



1 toilet aiticles 

!-3 

3.5 

[Trade in fui nit are 

3,378 

36 

Trade in building 



materials 

6 104 

>> i 

.Trade lu rn'sm- ef 



' rr.anspnrt 

1,245 

38 

1 Trade in fuel 

6.37.1 

31) 

Tiade in artieh s of 



luxury and Tlio>e p* I'tain- 
ing to letrei'b and the arts 



and seieriee. 

l.Oo'i 

40 

Trade of other sorts 

I4.6.5(; 


Class C — Public admini- 



stration and liberai arts . 

1,97,595 


Sub class VI. - Public 



Force 

13,793 

41 

Army 

6 199 


Police 

7,594 

Sub-class YII. — 



Public Administ 
ration 

41 404 

45 ;Pabl!c aclniiriistratiiin 

il 111.', 


Sub-class YIII.--Pro- 



fessions and liberal 
arts 

1.42 398 

Relieiou 

45.203 

47 

Law 

11.575 

48 

^lodicin** 

25,728 

49 

Iii'-truction 

35.779 

50 

Letters and .irt> .irh! 



■sciences 

21, nil 


Class D. — Miscellaneous . 

4 83 244 


Subclass IX.— Per- 


1 

sons living on their 



income 

5 436 


IVrs >ii-i living princi- 
pally un their income 

■■.136 

Sub-class X. — Do- 



mestic Service 

16 632 

52 iDoiiiestic s- r\ mm- 

!6 i.'ij 

'Sub class XI.- -In- 


j 

sufBciently discrib-i 
ed occupations 

4 54,502 

53 

! 

Teiieral teims wbieb 
do not mdii’atc a dehnite 
occupation 

1 1 .M.ij 


Subclass XII. — Un- 
productive 6 674 

ot Inmates of 

' a.sylunjs and .■dms-him^c - . I'lif 

55 Beer.uam. VauTants. 

■ ])r('.utiites . .5.77:1 


Aotii.d u'oi'kcis. . Aetu.d worker-. 

t 


1 ' 



}” 

— — 

1 

i 

1 

Total 

1 

_ _ 

1 


1 

i Total. 

1 P.irti.illy 

1 

Dependant'S. 

nundjer of 1 
workt'i*'' riritl ' 

Total. 

1 

. P.irtially 

1 


airricnlturists. 


, dependants 



, anrienlturist 

1 

1 

! Male.-, 

I 

F. malei. 

t 


Ke- 

male< 



.M.ale-. 

[ 

1 rt'itiid''-. 

1 

1 

Males 

Fe- 

male 

4 

", 

T ~ 

i “ 

7 


9 

1 

11 

12 

, 13 

989 

.544 



1.774 

1 424 


27 4 

:i 


45 

14 



97 

107 

1 :yj 

8 



7, 7.8.8 

' 7,092 

90 ! 

;t2 

7.8,89 

10.:!27 


:).7ii 

:12 

1 

i 12 

19.879 

40.701 

521 

42 

1 21.015 

1,37.140 

:\-J '‘■1] 

31 718 

203 

j 20 

.5(1 

:i 

1 


120 

' 52 

*_M 

3 

1 

i 

1 13:! 

361 

17 

3 

l,.88l 

1.725 

.*70 

2"1 

, 7 

' 2 

1,759 

I (6)7 

1.8 


8..t08 

:i.I31 

1 

627 

1 ' 

I 

4:40 

! 

1 


815 

■11 

211 



j 

2.l.'l 

322 

I 


:4 870 

j 2 1 192 

, 928 

1 

1 19 

’ 1 


5S7 


n 

. i 

l.:!13 

1.335 

‘ 101 


I 

6 

1 

f 

4 284 

1,72:; 

188 ; 

0 

8 649 

7 6'''i 

2.166 

1 

1 .' I6.’i 

64 

} 

66,942 

1 6.670 

i 

1 

14381 

i 

3 

1,23,983 

1,08,612 

1 36,929 

, 3,523 

690 

1 

4013 

1 

329 \ 

i 

, , 1 

9,780 

9,381 

1 2,910 

1 

233 


1.705 

.. 

153 I 

( 

4.494 

6.199 

i 

i 1.705 

1 

153 


2,808 

i 

I 

1 176 i 

; j 

• • i 

i 

5.2.86 

3,182 

1 1.205 

i 

1 

80 

•• 

12 786 

1 

1 366 . 

j 

*• i 

1 

28,618 

23,781 

7,646 

1 

150 


12,786 

1 

‘ 366 : 

1 

1 

• * 1 

t 

i 

2.8.618 

2:4,781 

' 7.615 

! 

1.50 


50 143 

6 670 

1 743 ' 

1 

3 1 

j 

85,685 

73.450 

26,374 

I 

1 3.523 

307 


19.645 

.3..525 

2.879 

1 :437 , 

' 62 : 

" i 

22,679 
8,0-50 ; 

22,667 

6,777 

j 9..5:i(; 

' 1 . 8,53 

! Lo25 

1 

1,38 

28 

•• 

5.407 

1.181 

117 ! 


19.140 ' 

12,26.1 

' 3.321 

533 

47 


12.607 

1.819 

119 , 

1 

21,3.53 

19.58:4 

i 7.105 

1.094 

50 

, , 

s.9.59 

791 

10.8 , 

.. 1 

i 

1 4,:!63 

1 2 1 60 

1.55;i 

:;7! 

44 


1 02 999 

1 17 838 

660 

00 

2,62.407 

2,36,498 

50.445 

65,107 

226 

SI 

2 083 

298 

40 

1 

3,049 

3,218 

1,247 

180 

i 

17 


2 

29.8 

40 

1 

.3 049 

3 2!(; 

1.217 

1.80 

17 

• « 

3 521 

4 335 

12 

18 

8,776 

9,845 

1 2,065 

2,654 

4 

7 

.4 -.21 

1.33-. 

12 

18 

.8,776 

9„'.l5 

2 . 01:5 

2.651 

4 

7 

94 819 

1.10 906 

503 

39 

248,777 

2,19,475 

45,597 

50,827 

i 

205 j 

14 

9 4 .819 

Ll'i.Oin; 

5(18 

;:9 

n 

2.4.8.777 

2.19 475 

45,597 

.50,827 

i 

205 ' 

U 

2 570 

2 299 

( 


1,805 

3,962 

1,536 

( 

1,446 



.824 

■Ml 

•• ■ 

; 


838 

758 

80 

1 

. . 1 


1.716 

2.219 

; 

i 

1.8(15 j 

:!.]24 

778 

j i,:i66 

i 

•• t 

, , 
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TABI.B VII. 


livel ihood. — {C oncluded.) 


Occupation of means 
or livelihood. 


SIOX. 


IN’J.AND Dn’ISION.. 


JlOL’N'l'AlSOUS DIVISION. 


I Total 
1 number of 

Depend- | workers an d 
ants. ' dependants. 


Actual workers. 


Total. 


l'arti;illj- 

.agriculturists. 


Males. 


Fem.a’.es. 


14 


10 


Males.i Females 
[_ 


Actual workers. 


i Total I 
! number of 
' workers and 
Dependants. ; dependants. 


Total. 


Depen- ■ 
Partially ; dants. i 
aKricnlturists’. ' I 


Males. 


I 

Females. | Males.' 


Fe- . 
males. \ 


b64 

07 

72,501 1 

2s| 

!i.-)4: 

1.045! 

47:i| 

1.015 


n:!4! 

4.4001 


66,160| 

6,471 

4.494| 

1,977 


9S0 

1:1 

7.070 

4:1227 

74 

920 

1.081 

:44.5 

2.701 


:iso 

4.084 


48:! 

6 

2.:495 

11.120 

12 

407 

650 

127 

70.5 


121 

1.295 


7 :! 

4 

1.975 

4.1.55 

80 

249 

109 

422 


52,773 ' 17,660 1,929 I 367| 

I 1 

2,119 I 554 I 


I 


2.119 


•5.54 


16136| 9,966 2,640 

16,i:40^ 9.966 I 2.0,40 


43,553 40,688 14,466 1,929 | 224 


11,606 

4.924 

8,409 

11,3841 

7.2:!0j 


10.711 

2.598 

11.72:4 

9.951 

5,705 


6.1.39 1 

980 , 

1.57:4 i 
3.539 


1 


2.235 


.557 

546 

.529 

297 


130,9461 135,119 29,746 | 36,379 


1,789! 1,^22 


1.789, 


1.422 


5,126 3,573 


5,120 


3.573 


582 

582 

789 

789 


79 

79 

845 

845 


123,051 128,774 27,851 35,019 158 18 


12:4.051 


128.774 


980: 1,350 

i 

31 ; 

9801 1.319 


27.851 I 

524 

31 ; 

493 


35,019 

418 

418 


1,8 

1 

1 13 

i 

20 

! 21 

i 

22 

23 

24 

25 

i 

2 26 

27 


1 

i 

1 

1 ■■ 

430 

! 

i m: 

i 

197 

3 

j 

j 

48( 

)j 30 

• 

1 

3 

36 

■ 7 

2 

•• 

1 


I 

! 31 

1 

:4oj 1 1 

2.70(; 


j 2.110 

1.376 

2S 

9 

1,880 32 

} 

1.5(7 10 

27.946 

i 31,228 

1 5.8(;2 

1 1 

4,798 

16.5{ . 12 

20,568! 33 

, , 

! 1 

62 

47 

! 17' 


.. 

.. 

?o' 34 

r 

i ‘ 1 

43:! 

! 73:4 

i '•'>(!, 

80 

5 


49? 

35 


982 

1 1.092 

1 

j 25oj 

161 

5 


681 

36 

1 


218 

j 186 

1 

62| 




124 37 

* • 

i ■ 

i : 

1.887 

1 1..520 

i 

! 48sj 

1 

64 


** 

-‘>68, 38 

1 

1 

i 

259 

i 

I 185 

i 

651 


4 

.. 

120 

39 


i 

2.307 

2.883 

823 1 

1 

238 

50 

1 

1,822 

40 

1 

367 

2 ' 

! 

33,184 

38,210 

i 

1 

12,353j 

1,218 

381 

1 

24,639 

} 

1 

44 

•• 

1,565 

2,293 

549 

• • 

52 


7,144 


44 

. . 



i 

.. 


i 


41 

. . 1 

1 


2.29:4 

549| 

j 

* • 

r>2 

■ 

..1 

! 

1,744' 44 

i 

99 


7,326 

7’857 

2,501 1 


f 

117 

i 

..1 

5,156 


99 

" ; 

7,326 

7. H5 7 

2,501 1 

1 

• 

117 

1 

, , ) 


45 

224 

2 

24,293 

28,260 

9.303 

1,218 

2121 

1 

1 

17,739 


106 

, . 

4.015 

1 1.,82.5 

3 . 970 ' 

797 i 

93' 

i 

7. 058 


16, 

• • 1 

1.618 

2.200 i 

6921 

• • 1 

18, 

1 

1,.508 

47 

361 


, 

1,742 

513 

102 

34 


1.127 

48 

:44| 

2 

1 

6.245 

1,963! 

196 1 

35, 

1 

4.086 

49 

32 

1 

3.173 1 

6.248 

2,165 

123 j 

32 

•"i 

3,960 

5U 

174 

■ 

25 1 

68,994 ! 

1 

111,627 

! 

1 

22,808' 26,352 

1 

160 I 

) 

I 

12; 

1 

62,467 


111 

1 i 

1 

761 ' 

798 1 

260' 

1 

1 

39 I 

i 

12 

t 

499 


11 

1 

1 

761 ; 

1 

798 1 

■1 

2G0 

. 39 1 

1 

12 


499 

31 

1 

5! 

1 

6 1 

1,939 1 

3,214 1 

667 

1 

836 1 

1 

3 


l,71l| 


■’i 

6 ' 

1.939 ! 

3.214 j 

♦>07 

830 , 

1 

3 

1 

5' 

1.71lj 

52 

158 

18 

65386 

1 

106,253 , 

1 

1 

1 

21,371 25,042 | 

1 

145 

7 , 

j 

59,408 


1.58 

* 1^ ' 

! 

•>5.8Sit j 

1 

106,253 J 

} 

21.371 

i 

25.042 j 

145 ’ 

7i 

! 

59.408 

0*^ 

-- 



* 408 1 

• 

1 ,362 

510; 

435 1 

( 

* • , 

i 

417 


•• 


** ! 

35 ! 

.35 

i 


..,1 

... 

54 

' 

• • 

4oS 

1.327 *1 
1 

475 : 

435 

. J 

) 


417 

55 


■21 


OllDER NUMBER. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE XVII. 


Alphabetical Index of Occupations as returned iiuSchedttles. 


Oecupatioa. 


(iroup 

nmnbtT. 


Occupation. 


A. 


Abkari Contractor 

137 

Accompanist 

178 

Accountant (Bank) 

121 

,. (Commercial) 

185 

., (Government offices 

162 

., (Mission Service) ... 

167 

(Municipal Service) 

163 

,, (Railway) 

118 

Acrobat 

179 

Actor 

Aerated Water factorv 

178 


Group 

nuuibor 


Agent of landed e-itate (not 
,, pilanter) 

Agent (Bank) 

,, Commission 
Insurance 

Agriculture, Director of-and 
„ staff 

implement maker 
labourer .. 

Anchal Superintendent and 
Staff 

Animal catcher 
,, stuffer 

Archaeological Superinten- 
dent and Staff 

Arecanut grower .. 

,, seller 

Army Imperial Staff 
Army (Indian State) 

Art. dealer in objects of — .. 
„ Superintendent of School 
of — and staff 
Artisan (unspecified) 

Artist 

Astrologer 

Astronomer 

Auctioner 

Auditor (Commercial) .. 
Auditor (Government) 

Author 

Ayurvedic institution — 
(Director and Staff) 


B. 


Baker 


59 
3 

121 

122 

121 

3 

48 

5 

120 

18 

100 

177 

7 

135 

155 

150 

150 

173 

187 

177 

177 

177 

122 

122 

162 

177 

171 


66 



Group 

nuinPer. 


Betel leaf grower 
1 y, .seller 
Bicycle and tricycle dealers ... 
repairer 

Bill collector (Bank) 

I (unspecified) 

Bird catcher 

keeper, lireeder 
seller 

Boarding house keeper ... 

Boat builder, painter, repairer, 
man. boat owner ... 

Boiler Inspector ... 

Book agent 
., binder 

,, publisher, seller 
Botit and Shoe maker ... 

„ seller 
' Bottle seller 

■ Box (tin) maker ... 

,, (wood) maker ... 

Brakeman 
Bran dealer 
Brick burner 

Factory owner ... 

layer 

maker, moulder 
„ seller ... 

‘ Building contractor ... 

,, materials, trade in — 

I Bullock (pack driver, owner)... 
Butcher 
Butler 

! Butter maker 
„ seller 

Buttons in.rker ...! 


c. 


' Carbinet maker 
Canal labourer 
„ service 
Capitalist 
Cardamom grower 
„ seller 
Carpenter 

Carjrentrv' workers (owners. 


83 

109 

108 

180 

7 

135 

44 


7 

Chauffeur (of hired 

1 

motor.-) ... i 

113 

135 

., (private) 

182 

144 

Dhemical Examiner 

and 

9(* 

: Staff 


117 

121 

; ,, produc ts, dealer 

. * i 

III- ... ' 

12.S 

185 

' ,. maimfaeturer of— ... 

64 

18 

Chemist (de.dei in di 

Ug-) ... ; 

128 


! ^ ,, Olisi-ensiug) 

172 

15 

C’biof of Indian Stat 


162 

133 

Cigar, cigan-ttM maki 

••r 

75 

130 

; „ S.IIer 

... ' 

137 

92 

CirLiimci'cr 


168 

110 

Dlerk (Bank) 


121 

162 

., (Insurance Oftic 

>■) 

• • • 

121 

l.'.P 

,. (Landed estate) 

3 

95 

, ,, (L.iwycrs) 


170 

150 

; ,. (Meicantile) 


185 


78 
140 
Id 2 

50 

44 

118 

136 

56 

56 

88 

56 

127 

89 

127 

U 6 

68 

181 

70 

133 

79 


^ ., (Municijjal service) 

I ., Imp! rial Service (uthei 
j ,, than specitied) 

,, State service (other 
‘ .. than specitied) 

j „ (Railway) 

,, (Telegraph ann Post) ... 
.. (unapeeilied. shops, etc.)... 
iCIock maker, repairer 
,, seller 

Clothing (ready made), dealei 
"1 ~ 

Coachman (private) 

‘ J) (of public conveyance) ... 
jCobbler ,,, 

Cocoanut grower 
' seller 

'' ,, fibre rope maker ,,, 

Cocoon gatherer ... 

„ winder ,,, 

Coffee plantation (owners, 

I workmen, etc.) 

Coir mat maker 
> seller 
Comb maker 
>1 seller 

jCommercial traveller 
jCommission Agent 
jCompositor (Printing Press) ... 
iCoinpounder (Hospital) 
jConcrete, worker in 
iCondiment dealer in 


,, cutter 

... 

9 

Carriage and Cart painter 

... 

83 

Contractor, for Coolies ... 

,, furniture seller 

• •• 

141 

„ maker, repairer 


91 

,, unspecified 

,, mat maker 


45 

„ seller 


145 

Convent, Inmate of — 

,, seller 


141 

„ driver or owner 


114 

Convicts in Jail or Befor- 

„ worker in — 

• •• 

45 

Carter (municipal) 


163 

niatory. 

,, dealer in — 


125 

Carver (ivory) 


42 

Cook (domestic) ... 

Bandsman military 


156 

„ (wood) 


44 

(in botel) 

(not Military) 

• •• 

178 

‘ Cashier (Bank) 


121 

Cooly (Municipal) 

Baniyn 

* •• 

152 

„ .(Government) 

•••» 

162 

,. Canal irrigation Rivers ... 

Barb-r 

• •• 

81 

: „ (Municipal) 


163 

,. Roads, bridges, etc. 

Bar keeper. Bar man 

• •• 

130 

,(, unspecified) 


185 

(Railway) 

Bark collector 

• .. 

9 

, Oastrator 

«. • 

17'^ 

J, (Tea and Rubber garden). 

„ seller 

... 

125 

Castor oil presser 


61 

(Telegraph and post) ... 

Barrister 


169 

„ seller 


132 

„ (unspecified) 

Basket maker 


45 

Cattle breeder 


1 1 ;Coral tirtiflos. Seller of — 

,. seller 

... j 

125 

dealer 

***( 


worker 

Bearer (Church) 

... [ 

167 

farrier 

... 

40 Country spirit distiller 

Bearer (palki) 

i 

115 

,, ' herdsman 


14 ! 

't ,, seller 

Bee keeper 

i 

15 

,, skinner 


39 

Crockery- dealer in — 

Beggar (not religious) 

* i 

189 

Charcoal burner 


g .Crop watcher 

„ (religious) 

... 1 

166 

' dealer 


147 , Cultivator ... j 

Bell ringer (Clmrch) 

... 1 

167 

i seller 

... ' 

j 2 g :Curd seller ... 1 


163 

161 

162 
118 
120 
185 
, 97 
148 

140 . 
185 
114 

78 
7 

135 

30 

16 

34 

6 

141 

79 
140 
122 
122 

94 

172. 

88 

132 
179 
122 • 
184 
166 

188 

181 

130 

163 

109 

112 

119 
6 

120 
187 
149 

42 

73 

129 

142 
5 
2 

133 


I 
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APPENDIX TO Table xvii. 

Alphabetical Index of Occupations as returned in Schedules. — (contd.) 


Occupation- 


Group ! Occupation, 

number. 


i Group Occupation 

' number. 


Group 

number - 


D. I 

Duffadar. Peons, llochees in j 

GoTermnent offices ••• 162 

Duffadar, Peons, Mochees in | 

Municipal •••! 163 

Duffadar, Peons, Mochees’ — j 

Private 181 

Duffadar. Peons. Mochees — 

Railway 118 

Dancer, dancing girl ... 178 

Dead bodies, burner of— ... 168 

Daath Registrars Municipal 193 

Decorator (House) ..-I 89 

Dentist •••! 171 

Devil driver (exorcist) ...| 189 

Dewan (Indian State) ... 162 

Diamond dealer ... 148 

Die Sinker ...i 51 

Director of Industries j 

and Staff -.•i 162 

Distributor (Press) 94 

Diviner .••; 177 

Doll maker ...| 100 

,, seller •••! 149 

Domestic service ...I 181 

Draughtsman ...I 176 

Drawing master •••' 179 

Driver Engine-on Railway ...| 118 

Drum maker, repairer ...! 96 


„ seller 

«•* 

150 

1 

E. 



Earth worker 

• •• 

112 

Earthen pot -maker 

« • • 

55 

.. ware articles, seller 


of- 

• •• 

' 127 

Editor 

• ••j 

177 

Educiution Department, 

Dir- j 


ector, Professors, 

and , 


Lecturers 

1 

173 

Education Department (other i 


employes) 

• •• ' 

174 

Egg dealer 


133 

Electric light works. 

em- 


ployo in 

1 

93 

Electro plator 

i 

50 

Elephant catcher 


18 

, liirer 

,,,! 

146 

,, driver 


182 

,, trainer 

•••! 

13 

„ (pack) owner 

— 1 

116 

Engineering Department and [ 


Staff 

••• 

176 

Engineering workshop 



(owners, workmen 

etc )... 

48 

Engraver 

••• 

94 

Excise Department and staff ...; 

162 

Eye powder (maker) 


60 

,, „ seller 

! 

140 


F. 

Factory operative (otherwi 
unspecified) 

Fan (leaf) maker 
,, seller 
Ferryman 

Fibre (raw), dealer in — 

,, bag maker 
, matting maker 
,, matting seller 
Field labourer. 

Fireman (Fire Engine) 

„ (Raihvajt) 


...' 


187 

45 

149 

110 

123 

30 

30 

141 

5 

163 

118 


I Firewood collector 
i , )3 3 ) seller 

Firework maker ... 

„ seller 

Fisherman ... 

,, ourer 

„ seller ... 

I ,, net maker ... 

■ Fitter (electric light or gas 
I works) 

,, (Railway) 

Flour grinder 

I „ null (owners, workmen, 

I etc.) 

„ seller 

: Flower (artificial) maker 
! ,, seller 

I , garland maker 

' ., seller ... 

Forest Department officers 
and staff ... 

,, produce collector 
; Fortune-teller ... 

I Fruit (Banana plantain and 
; other fruits) grower ••• 

., seller 

, Furniture factory (owners, 

I „ workmen, etc.) 

,. maker, polisher, varnishet. 

I seller ... 

i 

I Qanja seller 

I Gardener ... 

' Geologist State and his staff... 
i Ghee preparer 

1 , , sel ler ... 

j Gilder 

I Ginger grower .... 

J I, seller ***l 

: Glass ware seller ...' 

; Goat breeder ... 

! ,, dealer ...I 

; Grain liroker, dealer ...' 

,, grinder, husker ••• , 

,, parcher 
„ (parched) seller 
' Grass cutter 
,, seller 

j Grave digger ...i 

; Gravel digger ..., 

I Grindstone maker, mender ...' 
i ., seller 

' Guard (Jail) 

, ,, (Railwiiy) 

Gum collector 
' „ seller 

H. 

■ Haberdasher 
i Harbour service 
I ,, Construction and main- 
tenance ... 

Hand were seller 
Harness maker 
,' seller 
Hay feller 
Hawkers 

Hides, dealer in ... 

,, Curer of 

Honey collector ’ , 

,, seller 

Horse .shoe maker 


9 

147 

58 

128 

17 

69 

149 

29 

93 

118 

65 

65 

136 

99 

149 

99 

149 

8 

9 

179 


135 

83 

83 

141 


137 
7 

177 

70 

133 

98 

7 

135 
142 

12 

138 

136 
65 
67 

136 

182 

139 
168 

22 

87 

154 

161 

118 

9 

128 


14G 

105 

109 

142 

40 

145 

139 

153 

124 

39 

9 

134 

48 


House agent ... 

122 

,, owner 

180 

., builder, tiler 

89 

Hunter 

18 

I. 

Ice Factor, (owners. work- 

men etc.) 

59 

„ maker 

59 

Image (Stone) maker 

177 

(of all kinds) seller 

149 

Independent means ... 

180 

Instrument Musical (maker) ... 

96 

,, seller 

150 

Irrigation Department cm- 

,. ployes ... 1 

Ivory seller ... j 

108 

124 

., Worker ... ! 

42 

J 

1 

Jail Department employees ... 

162 

Jewellery maker 

98 

,, seller 

148 

Journalist 

177 

Judicial Department eniplo- 

yes 

162 

Juggler 

119 ^ 

K 1 

1 

Kerosine oil dealer ... ' 

128 

Kite maker 

100 

33 seller ... : 

149 

Knife grinder, maker 

48 

„ seller ... ' 

126- 


Lac collector 

... 

10. 

dealer 

> • > ! 

128- 

,, articles maker 

• • • 

99 

,, seller 

... 

149 

Lace maker 

... 

38 

„ seller 


140- 

Lamp maker 

••• j 

83 

,, seller 


142 

,, lighter (Municipal) 

... ' 

163 

,, man (Railwa,y) 
Landholder (cultivating) 

... ! 

118 

... 

2 

., (non cultivating) 

••• 

1 

Latrine cleaner 


103 

I.aw Agent Lawyer 

... 

160 

Leather articles, maker of 


40 

,, .. ^eller of 


124 

., enrer 


3't 

.. dealer 


124 

,, il,\or 

••• 

30 

,, tanner 


32 

Leper A^ylum■ Inmite of 
and employees in 


188 

Library service 


101 

Lime-dealer in 


143 

„ Kiln labourer 


8» 

., stone burner 

... 1 

85 

., ;. quan-ier 


22 

,. ., seller 

”■ 1 

143 

Lithographer 

••• ' 

94 

Lunatic Asylum. Inmate of 

• • • ) 


and employees in ; 


188 

Lineman (Railway) 


118 

,, (Telegraph) 

!!! 1 

120 
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appendix to table XVII. 

Alphahe.tl al Index or dcnpafiom as returned in Schedules — (contd.) 


Occupation. 


Group 

number. 


Ooenpation. 


Group 

number. 


Occupation. 


Group 

number. 


^laehiuery dealer 

., workaiiop (owners, 
workmen, etc.) 

Magician 
Maid servant 
Manager -(Bank) 

„ (Hotel) 

., Land Estates 
.; Government Service 
Manure collector 
seller 

Maramat Department emplo- 
yes in : 

Mason 

Matorn (hospital, etc.) 

Medical practitioner (all kinds). 
Merchant (unspecified) 

Metal, Brass. Cupper, and Bell 
instal works in 
„ Precious do- 

,. others do, 

ilealers in ••• 

Meteorologist and establish- 
ment 
Midwife 

Medical Department emplo- 
y.5s in : 

Military Department Imperial 
and Employes 

Military Department State ... 
Milkman. Milkmaid 
Milk seller 
Milline. 

-Mint Department and esta- 
blishment ... 

Mis.sion service 

Molasses preparer ... 

,. seller ... 

Money lender, changer, 

Motor car, repairer 
,. seller 

Municipal service 
Museum (office and establish- 
ment) ... 

Musician 


Mewspaper manager, proprie- 
tor. etc. 

„ vendor . 

Kun 

iXurse (child’s) • 

(hospital, sick nurse) 


Oculist 

Oil cake seller 
,, man (Railway) 

,, mill (owners, workmen, 
etc.) 
presser, 

Opium vendor , 

Optician 


Painter (Artist) 

Palm leaf, worker in — 

Paper mill (owners, work- 


men, etc) 


Pappadam maker 

Parched rice maker ... 

Pastor 

Pedlar 

Pensioner (all kinds) 

Pepper grower 
Petition writer 
Photographer 
Picture dealer 
Picture frame seller 
Piece goods dealer ... 

Pig breeder, keeper 
„ ilealer 

Pigeon breeder, fancier ... 

,. dealer 
Plasterer 

Pointsman (Railway) 

I Police Department (all grades 
of officers and establish. 

' ment 
Port Officer 
Porter (Railway) 

Pound keeper 

Post Office service (all 
grades) 

Printing press proprietor 

Priest 

Printer 

Pro<jf reailer 

Printing Press. Government 
Superintendent and esta- 
blishment 

Public eutertainraeut places 
of (owners, managers, 
etc.,) 

’ ,, Persons employed in 

Public Works Department 
offices and establishment ... 
Publisher 


Railway sweeper 

service of all kinds 
Keeeiver (appointed by 
court) . 

Beveuue Land Department 
and establishment 
Refuse matter, dealer in 
Reporter (Newspaper) 
Resident in Indian State 
, Rice cake maker 

,, mill (owners, workmen, 
etc.) 

,. beaten maker 
Rickshaw maker 
,, puller 

Road, breaker of stone for 
labourer , 

Rope maker . 

„ works (owners, work 
men, etc.) 

„ seller 

Rubber collector 
planter 

,, stamp maker 
.. seller 


Saddler 

Saddlery, <lealer in 
Sales man (unspecified? 
Salt preparer, 'miner, 
I tractor 

,,, seller 


Sanitary Department and esta- | 

blishment ... , 

Sawyer ... 

Scavenger 

Secreta iat Government em- ' 

I ploy es in ... ‘ 

\ Sheep breeder grazier ... : 

„ dealer ... | 

Shellbnrner (for lime) ... | 

.. dealer ... I 

Shephard ... j 

Shoe maker (any material) ... I 
,. seller ... ! 

Short hand writer : 

Shunter (Railway) ,, 

Sickle maker ... | 

„ seller ; 

Snake catcher 

; ,. charmer ... \ 

Snuff manufacturer ,.. j 

.. seller ... | 

I Soap factory (owners, work- 
men, etc.) ... ! 

, .. seller ... ■ 

Stamp vendor 

, Stationer j 

Straw, dealer in 
Sugarcane grower 
.. presser 

Survey Department and em- ‘ 

ployes in 

Sweeper ! 

Sweetmeat maker 

.. seller ... I 

Smith. Black 
Brss Copper 
., Diamond 
,, Gold 
Silver 
Tin 

• • 

T 

Tailor 

Tank digger ... ^ 

Tanner 

Tattoocr : 

Ta.xidermist ... , 

Tea. dealer in 

Tea plantation (owners, coolies , 
etc.) 

stall keeper ... , 

Telegrajdi and telephone ser- ' 
vice (all grades) ... \ 
Temple .service 
Thatch dealer 
Thatcher 

Ticket collector (Eailwav) ... = 
Tiles, dealer in — ... ! 

,, maker of — ' 

Tiler ' 

Timber dealer " ! 

Toddy drawer ^ 

,, seller ' 

Toilet articles, dealer in — ... i 
Tomb keeper 
Tool maker, grinder 
.. seller 
Torch bearer 
.. maker 
„ seller 

Toy maker ... , 

„ seller- 

; Trader, itinerant 
I Turban maker, binder 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE XVII. 

Alphabetical Index of Occupations as returned m Schedules. — (concld,) 



Occupation. 

[ 1 

Group 

Occupation. 

I Group 

Occupation. 

1 

j Group 



number. 


! number. 

1 


1 number. 

1 


Turmeriu grower 
,, dealer 
Turner 

Twine manufacturer 


Umbrella maker, repairer 
,, (palm leaf) maker 
(of all materials) seller 
Undertaker 


Vaccination Inspector, and 
Vaccinator 

Varnish, dealer in — 

,, manufacturer 


Vegetable grower 
,, seller 

Veterinary Department and 
employees in 
Vinlin player, 


Waggon unloader 
Walking stick maker 
Warder (Hospital) 

„ (Jail) 

Warehouse (owners and em- 
1 ^ ploycsl 

W ashermarr 
Weaver (cotton) 

„ (other fibres) 

,, (silk) 

Whitewasher 
' Wine seller 


Wood carver (cabinet) work) 
cutter 
.. sawyer 
„ seller 
turner, etc. 
worker in — 

Wreath (artificial maker) 
seller 


Yam grower 


Zinc seller 
,, worker in 

Zoological garden employes 




TABLE XVIII. 


SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURISTS 
ACTUAL WORKERS ONLY. 


1. Ihis table is divided into three parts and includes the groups of Table XVII shown against each. 

1. Kent receivers— ((j roup 1.) 

2. Kent payers (Group 2.) 

and 3. Agricultural empInyOs— (Groups 2, 4 and 5.) 
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TABLB XVIII. 


TABLE 


Subsidiary Occupations of 
Agriculturists. 


Subsidiary Occupations of 
(1) Rent 


DIVISIONS. 


Total numl-cr of 
rent receiver.^ 
(Actual U'urkcrs 
only). 


t 

' Xi:nil>erof Actual 

worker.-i who i 
[ returned bubsi- 1 
diary oc'cupationp. | Hcnt |»rayer>. i 

! ' i ’ ! 


Details of Sebsidiary 


I 


Atrricultural 

Ial)Ouier». 


I Go\crnmcnt 
i Servants of all 
’ kinds 


Money lenders 
and ”Tain dealers. 


Otlier tratiers of 
all kinds. 


! 

I 


I 



-Male.. 

Female.. 

1 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

.Males. 

Fcm.alcc.j Male.. 

1 Female.s.! 

Male. 

, Feiitalf-. 

1 

Males. 1 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

i ' 

‘ 1 

;i ; 

4 1 
1 

r, 

1 

1 

1 

j 7 

J 

, s 

1 

«♦ 

f 1 

1(1 

i ! 
‘ ] 

1 12 

f 

1 

i 13 

1 " 

i 

1 

STATE. 

j 

14.452 

, 1 

1 4,276 

2,171 I 

191 

388 

1 

98 

49 

; 1 

! 8 I 

j 

! 

45 

12 

417 

15 

i 

i 396 j 

13 

Jsoutheru 

i 

.| :i,447 

1.021 

.)16 ! 

4(; ■ 

;i2 

2;t 

i 

! 

• 0 1 

1 

1 " 

[ 1 

ftlt 

4 

1 

■» 

Central 

i 

:>,T30 

i.ti!j(; 

<st;o 

7li 1 

, 154 


1 

. 3 

1 


' 3 

I*)5 

t; 

‘ l.">7 1 

1 

IS’ortiiern 

. ! 4..S3;» 

' I.. el 2 

1 

72;? , 

Its 

15(t 

:(.> 

i 

1 

i 

; ^ , 

140 


! Id:! 


High Range , 

, i 4:p: 

1 

27 

ar , 

I 

12 

1 

2 

1 • 

1 

i ' 


15 

•• 

( 

i 

i 


(2) Rent 


I 


PIVISIOXS. 


Number of 

Total numbei of ' actual workers 
rent (laver.'s (.Actual who returned 
w.irkors only), subsidi.ary 

* occupation.... 


l>l;TAII,^ (tF SUBSIDIAKY 


1 

1 llent ro- , A.uriciiltural I CicDcral 

<'civcrp, : l.alx)urcr>. j I.alK>nrcr>. 


<'Overnment 
servant, ot 
all kind... 


Money lenders 
and crain 
dealer... 


Other traders 
(jf all kinds. 


j 

1 

Males. 

! 

j Female... 

Males. 

Fe- 

male.. 

' Maic-.j 

i 

Fe- 
in, de-. 

1 

' .Male-, j 

i 1 

Fe- 

! male'. 

Male. 

1 , 
Fe- 
male-. j 

Male..^ 

Fe- 

male.. 

.M.iles.' 

( 

Fe- 1 
male.. 

Males] 

1 

Ke- 

1 

*2 

[ 

! = 

1 

4 

1 j 

1 

i 

t; 1 

1 

[ 


8 

r ■ “‘i 

’ I 

10 ! 

H 1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

14 

i 

V* 

1 

K! j 

17 

1 . . .. 

STATE. 

332,113 

I ! 

69,017 

1 i 

35,962 

f 

2,393 

855 

13 

2,564 

999 

|3,423 

1 

289 

j 

1,382 

•• 

1 

3,905 

I 

13 

1 

i 

4,026 

1 

74 

i 

Soiitliorn .' 

7S.474 

’ 17.210 1 
‘ ! 

, s.4r>i» 


2<»2 : 

3 

1 1 

: (ioc 

2411 : 

Sob , 

1 

72 

! 

527 1 


02:i 

1 

3 

i 

' 051 

10 

1 

CeuTral 

i:i:!.i;w 

27.070 j 

14.41.5 

' 070 

1 

343 i 


! 1.028 

405 i 

i.:i72 

117 

■ 554 i 

, ^ 

I. 

' 5 

1 

j i.r,i4 

50 

i^ro’tljeiii .1 

U.5..5.TO 

23.5;il 1 

12.510 

SIS 

1 

2*27 


8!t2 

;i42 ] 

jl.lOI 

!»b 

4,.l 1 

, , 

i 

].3.">s 1 

4 

1 

! 1.401 

2“> 

High Range .■ 
1 

4 '.<71 

240 

1 

1 

i 

13 

j 


i 3S 

1 1 

3 

1 

1 1 

1 d , 

1 

2o 

I 1 

• 

j 

1 

! (50 

• • 


(3) Agricultural 


DIVISIONS. 


Tnt,il iiuiiiber (tf XuiuImt of ai'tual 
Agricultural i worker- w Iio re- 
labourer.s (Acriial ' turned sub-idiary 
Workers only), occupation-. 



Kent re- 
cci \ ens. 


! Rent payeris. 


Details of subsidiary 


Ociierul 

lal)ourei>. 


! Cattlv lireed- 
1 er- and 
milkmen. 


Fislierinen j 
and lioatmen. * 


Riee 

{)(;under^. 



Alales. 

Females 

Male-. 

Females. 

Male..! ^7 
, males. 

Male, i 

Fe- 

males. 

Male..' 

Fe- 

male.''. 

11 

Male.. 

Fe- 

males, 

13 

Males 

14 

1 Fe- 
j males. 

Males. 

F.- 

males. 

4 

•) 

3 

4 


' 

i; 



8 

it 

1.') 

Di 

17 

STATE. 

80,747 

28,959 

7,669 

346 

139 

2 

1,071 

17 

2,437 

90 

146 

37 

75 

1 

' 

29 

Konthern 

lit.27r, 

r.,oi7 

1.851 

S2 

:!.! 


255 

4 

7>82 

21 

a.') 

*) 

l,s 




Central 

51,071 

11.477 

;4.038 

i:!.s 

nTi 

1 

424 

7 

Of!.'. 

.5(; 

."S 

15 

51 



11 

XortlTcrn 

27.0(;t 

lo.rior. 

*> r>7*> 

12fi 

47 

I 

3r.:i 

(i 

S17 

33 

4 b 

i:’> 

20 



n 

Hij^li Ilnnue . 

2.4:;o 

.')b 

22S 


t 

•• 

53 

-• 

73 


4 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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XVIII. 


TABI^E XTIII. 


Agriculturists— actual workers only, 
receivers. 


Subsidiary occupations 
of Agriculturists. 


OCCCPATIOSH RETURNED, 


I’riests. 

1 

Clerks of all 
kinds. 

School Masters. 

1 1 

j 

1 Lawyers. 

! 

i 

1 

Estate agents 
and managers. 

Medical 

Practitioners- 

Artisans. 

Others. 

Males. 

iFemales. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

j ( 1 

j Males.; Females, j 
( 

Males. 

Females, j 

Males. 

1 

Females, j 

Males. 

Females. ' 

Males. 

1 Females. 

1 

16 

! ” 

18 

i 10 1 

[ I 

20 

1 

21 j 

22 : 

1 1 

1 

23 ' 

1 i 

24 

2.5 

26 

27 

28 

: 20 

30 

31 

S5 

.. 

t 

155 

.. 

138 

21 

18 


! 


35 


! 

1 151 


j 

324 

2i 

IH 


37 

•• 

33 

^ 1 

4 

1 



8 


i 

; 36 


77 

6 

22 


61 

•• 

5.5 

8 

7 

.. 

1 * • 

.. 

14 


60 


1 128 

10 

18 

•• 

j 52 

•• 

46 

s 

6 

.. 

! •• 

■ ‘ 1 

12 


.51 

1 

109 

8 



5 

1 1 

•• 

4 

• • 

1 

• • 1 

.. 

1 

I 

1 

•• 

4 

j 

1 

10 

•• 


payers. 


Occupations retup.ned. 


Fishermen and 
biatmeu. 

Cattle breeders 
and milkmen 

1 

Weavers. 

! 

Sarbers. 

Oil Pressors. 

Washermen, 

PoUers. 

1 

Blacksmiths , 
and 

1 ('.'ariienters, | 

i 1 

Others. 


Hales. 

1 Females.! 

i 1 

1 1 

■ A>Iale?.' Female^. 

1 

Males. 

Fe- 1 
males. | 

Males. 

! Fe- 
males. 

1 

Halos. 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males,! 

i 

Fe- 

males. 

i 1 

Males. 

1 

1 

Feiuale^.J 

M.ales. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 Males. 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

18 

! 

1 

20 

1 

21 

j 22 

1 1 

1 i 

24 

2.5 j 


f 

27 

1 28 

1 

29 

30 

31 ! 32 

33 

34 

J ' 

! 

961 

1 

1 1 

423 1 

1 

I 

1 

56 

i 

849 

! 

7 1 

1 

943 

■ 

8 

11 

j 

1 

65 

7 

j 1 

1 

1 ' 

: 517 

1 

CD 

1 

1627 

22 

1 

14,411 

829 

231 


1 

InO ! 

14 

201 

2 i 

1 

223 

2 

3 

.. 

1.7 

2 

122 

1 

1 

; ID 1 

3S4 

.5 

3,402 

206 

.391 

• • 

169 i 

23 

340 

3 1 

378 

3 

4 


^ 26 

■^i 

207 

31 

653 

y 

.5.771 

336 

339 


147 , 

19 

2i»5 

2 1 

328 

3 j 

4 


23 

2 ! 

I 180 

2r, 1 

1 ; 

.566 


.5.008 

283 


■ ■ 1 

! 

7 1 

•• 

13 

, 

•• 

14 

' 1 
" 1 

i 

1 

1 1 

I 

• • 

' 8 


24 

1 

1 

230 

4 


labourers. 


Occupations returned. 


! 

Tr.aders of all Oil Presser-. 

kinds. 1 

Wt-avc)''-, 

T’<lters. 

i 

Leather 

1 workeis. 

. ) 

Washermen. 

i 

Blaek'^niiths and | Others. 

Carpeiitrr'^. ! 

i 

Males. Females.: ilales. Females 

1 1 

3-Iale<. ' Female.'^. 

i 

^Stales. Femalefo. 

Male-.' Females.' 

Males:, Females. 

ilale-i. Female-. Male?, j Females. 


18 

1 

1 It* 

1 

2ii 

2! 1 

; ” i 

23 

24 ! 

2,5 

26 

98 


32 

i 

- - ; 1.046 

i 

13 

1 

93 

9 

j 212 

23 

2 

s 

1 2.50 

i 

3 

22 

2 

5! 

39 

3 

13 

..1 414 

.5 

37 

4 

S4 

33 

2 

11 

.. j ,3,51 

5 

32 

.3 

71 

3 

•• 

•• 

. . ; 31 

! 

•• 

3 

•- 

»*> 


2S 


30 

31 32 

33 

32 

1 

.. 2,283 

142 

s 

i 

1 .54.5 

34 

13 


.56 

n 

.. J 764 1 

.52 





24 


■> 


27 






TABLE XIX. 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO RETURNED CERTAIN 
NON-AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS AS THEIR PRINCIPAL 
MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD WITH AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS AS THEIR SUBSIDURY 
MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


Note This Table is optional. Changes in the lieadings of this table were made subsequent to the issue of Part II 
of the Census Code containing instructions for tabulation. In the preparation of this table, the headings of both the old and 
modified forms are provided, except in the place of '* Others ” (Columns 10 and 11 of the modification) the name of one of the 
.dual occupation which is subsidiary to the other, is given. 

2. Agricultural occupations include groups 1 to 5 of Table XVII, 
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TABLE XX. 


DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION OF WORKERS AND DEPENDANTS 

IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. 


XoTB : — A« no figures have been returned under orders Xo«. 19, 42, 4:J and 5G. they are omitted. 


9<S 


TABI.E XX. 


TABLE XX. 


Distribution by religion 
of workers and depen- 
dants in different occu- 
pations. 


Distribution by religion of 
workers and dependants in 
different occupations. 



, TOTAl, 


Disteibution by Beligion. 



WOKKERS 






OOCl'l’ATION. 

AXl) DE- 
PE N'DAVrS. 

1 

Hindu. j 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Animist. 

Others. 

STATE 

4,006,062 

2,549,664 

270,478 

1,172.934 

12.637 

349 

Class A. Production of raw materials 

Sub-class I. Exploitation of animals and vege- 

2,160,027 

1,340,418 

1 

148,721 

148,721 

660,604 

10.244 

40 

tation 

2,156,492 

1,338,111] 

659.376 

10.244 

40 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 

2,072.642 

1.285,824 ! 

143.202 

633.727 

9.851 

38 

2. Fishing and hunting 

83..'550 

52.287 * 

5.5iy ! 

25.649 

393 

2 

Sub-class II. Exploitation of minerals 

3,535 

2,307 1 

. • 

1,228 

. . 

• 

3. Mines 

530 

379 : 

. . 

201 

. • 

. 

4. Quames of hard rocks 

2.086 

1,361 1 

. • 

725 


. 

5. Salt etc. 

,869 

507 


302 

^ 

, 

Class B. Preparation and supply of material 



82,626 




substances 

1,165,196 

795,199 

287,042 

168 

161 

Sub-class III. Industry. 

720,837 

539,595 

45,025 

136,049 

168 


«. Textiles 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal 

230.686 

172.701 

14,368 

43,512 

105 


kinscdom 

260 

196 

18 

46 



S. Wood 

120,654 

90.320 

7.512 

22.771 

51 


1>. Metals 

41.176 

30.822 

2.578 

7.778 



10. Ceramics 

11. Chemical products, properly so called, and aiiu- 

1H.235 

13,652 

1,136 

3.439 

8 


lo;rous 

21.656 

16.180 

1.356 

4,111 



12. Food Industries 

160.874 

120,438 

10,087 

30.349 

. . 


13. Industries of dress and tlie toilet 

85.272 

63.833 

.5.344 

16,095 



14. Furniture Industries 

233 

165 

16 

52 



1.0. Building Industries 

9,768 

7,318 

606 

1.840 

4 


1(5. Construction of means of transport 

17. Production and transmission of physical forces 

1.035 

4 t 5 


197 



(heat, light, oleotricitv, motive power, etc.) 

213 

145 

16 

r>2 



18. Other miscellaneous and undefined industries . 

30.775 

23.041 

1.925 

5.869 



Sub-class lY. Transport 

91,045 

56,069 

2,197 

32 779 



20. Tansport by watei 

34.531 

21.266 

833 

12.432 



21. Transport by ro.ad 

47.993 

2J>.555 

1,158 

17,280 



22. Transport by rail 

23. Post otRce. Telegr.aph and Telephcme services 

2.461 

1.515 

60 

886 



6.060 

3.733 

146 

2,181 



Sub-class Y. Trade 

353,314 

199,535 

35,404 

118,214 


161 

24. Banks, establishments (.if credit, exchange and 






insurance 

8.234 

4,650 

825 

2.755 


4 

2~i. Brokerage, commission and export 

932 

528 

95 

369 



26. Trade in textiles . 

56.726 

32.035 

5,682 

18,983 

* * 

26 

■ 27. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

612 

347 


262 



28. Trade in wood 

14.S4T 

8,388 

1,487 

4.965 



29. Trade in metals 

3o7 

169 

32 

108 



30. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

3,307 

1.866 

329 

1.111 


1 

31. Trade in chemical products 

1.56 

90 

14 

52 



32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc., 

22.7*;i» 

12.850 

2.283 

7.828 


10 

33. Other trade in food stuffs 

211,595 

119..504 

21.207 

70,884 



34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

173 

99 

17 

57 



3.). Trade in furniture 

3,378 

1.906 

33,8 

1.133 


■{ 

36. Trade in buildins materials 

6.104 

3,449 

611 

2,042 


2 

37. Trade in means of transport 

1,245 

707 

124 

414 



38. Trade in fuel 

1)^4 ( 3 

H,0U5 

637 

2,131 



39. Trade in articles of luxury and those [lertainin 







to letters and the arts and sciences 

1.900 

1.068 

191 

838 


3 

40, Trade of other sorts 

14.050 

8,274 

1.469 

4.806 
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Class C Public administration and libera 






arts 

197,595 

132,516 

7,675 

57,153 

131 

120 

Sub-class YI. Public force 

13,793 

9,408 

825 

3.560 


41. Army 

6.199 

4.228 

371 

1,600 



44. Police 

7.594 

5.180 

4.54 

1,960 



Sub-class YII. Public administration 

41,404 

27,217 

839 

13.348 



45. Public .administration 

41.404 

27.217 

839 

13.348 



Sub-class YIII. Professions and liberal arts 

46. Reliaioii 

142,398 

4.5.203 

95,891 

30.215 

6,011 

2.118 

40.245 

12.727 

131 

103 

120 

40 

47. Law 

1 1.575 


55 

3,285 

48. Medicine 

25,728 

18.062 

375 

7.242 

28 

21 

40. Instruction 

35. 4 '< y 

24,337 

1.264 

10.148 

30 

50. Letters and arts and sciences 

24.113 

15.042 

2,199 

6.843 


29 

Class D. Miscellaneous 

483,244 

281,531 

31,456 

168.135 

2,OM 

28 

Sub-olass IX. ' Persons living on their income 


3,760 

78 

1.598 

51. Persons living principally on their income 

0.430 

3.760 

78 

L.59,8 



Sub-class X. Domestic service 

16,632 

11,796 

459 

4,377 



52. Uome.stic service 

16,632 

11.796 

459 

4.377 


* * 

Sub-dass XI. InsufBciently described ooou 

454,502 

262,188 




pations 

53. General terms which do not indicate a definit 

30,540 

159,652 

2,094 

i 28 



occupation 

454.502 

262,188 

30,540 

159.652 

2.094 

‘ 28 

Snb-elass XII. Unproductive 

6,674 

f 3,787 

379 

2,508 

54. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

904 

513 

51 

340 

' 

1 • * 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

5.770 

3.274 

328 

2,168 


1 ■ * 

■ ■ 
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TABLE XXI. 


OCCUPATION OF SELECTED CASTES, TRIBES OR RACES. 


XoTE; — This Table gives, as iu 1911, statistics for 29 out of tho 38 castes shown in Part 1 of Table XIII, and also 
for Europeans, Angio-Indians and Armenians as required in the instructions issued by the Govermiient of India. 

2. The figures in tolutoii 12 onwards are exclusive of those in columns 6 and 7. Asterisks have been placed 
in the columns, the figures of which are affected by this arrangement. 

3- Columns 3 and 4 are made up of the totals of columns (’> and 7 and 12-61- 
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TABLE XXI. 


TABLE 


Occupation of Selected 
Castes, Tribes or 
Races. 


Occupation of 


a 


POPULATION DEALT WITH. 


' N’UMBER OF ACTUAL WORKERS WHOSE 
i TRADITIONAL CASTE OCCUPATION WAS 
RETURNED AS THEIR 


* 


* s 

W 

x; 

CASTE, TRIBE OR 
RACE. 

TRADITIONAL | 
OCCUPATION. 1 

I 

1 

I 

! 

1 

1 

1 

-Actual workers. 

Dependants. 

Principal means of 
livelihood. 

.'^ubsidiaiy means of 
livelihood. 

Jlales. 1 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Jlale^. 

1 

Femalefl. j 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

( 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 j 

! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Hindu. 









1 

AmpalaTasi 

Temple Service ... 

2.81.3 

1.032 

5,564 

1 .462 

681 

19 

2 

2 

Ampattan ... 

Barbers ... 

7,174 1 

4,433 

1.5,669 

6.115 

2.866 

52 

9 

3 

Brahmin ••• 

Priests 

19.139 

2.750 

38,622 

2.174 


IS 

1 


(Malayala and others) 









4 

Chakkala 

Oil Pic-sscrs 

3.681 

1,226 

4.789 

661 

264 

13 

3 

r, 

ChannSn 

Toddy-drawers 

46,840 

24,749 

129,249 

13.570 

... 

217 

... 

« 

Chettl 

Traders 

6,283 ! 

1,824 

9,329 

1.568 

811 

17 

... 

7 

Izhavan 

Toddy-drawers ... 

16.5.335 

99,878 

402,722 

14,821 


307 

4 «» 

8 

Katnmklan 

-Artisans 

43,375 

16.175 

104,174 

.36,577 

2.322 

94 

7 

9 

Kaniyan 

Astrologers 

4,244 

748 

7, .' 6 .') 

1,993 

150 

54 

2 

10 

Konkani 

Traders ... 

2,320 

1,069 

2.183 

1 ,562 

481 

3 

... 

11 

Kuravaii 

Labourer and 










Fortune-tellers ... 

21.378 

16,484 

37,483 

16,782 

13,917 

47 

175 

12 

Mftrakkan 

Boatmen 

1,313 

884 

1,818 

382 

. »» 


... 

13 

Maran 

Pipers and Drummers 

.3,019 

1,277 

5,285 

1.4,34 

• •• 

29 

... 

14 

Nayar 

Agriculturists 

185.298 

59,622 

445,575 

136.768 

38,123 

1.342 

66 

15 

Parayan 

Field Laboursrs ... 

20,927 

10,516 

31 ,595 

13, .523 

5,002 

106 

57 

16 

Pulayan 

Do. 

49,769 

28,931 

116,484 

40.930 

] 6».547 

75 

32 

17 

Saliyan 

Weavers 

2,157 

1,484 

4,77.5 

1.292 

496 

2 


18 

Valan 

Boatmen 

5,091 

4,429 

8.213 

2, .555 


12 


HI 









... 

19 

Vaniyan 

Oil Fres-sers 

4,714 

2,065 

11,836 

2.129 

612 

13 

1 

20 

Velan ... 

Sorcerers 

3.051 

2,626 

8,112 

56,5 

90 

27 

4 

21 

Vellalan 

Agriculturists 

1.5,424 

4,628 

37.945 

8,156 

1,015 

139 

5 

22 

Veluthedan .. 

Wa.«hermen 

4,172 

3,278 

1 - 

6.679 

3.886 

3.149 

26 



Christian. 









1 

European 

... 

192 

48 

147 





2 

Anglo-Indian 


1.331 


1.875 





3 

Armenian .. 


2 
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XXI. 

Selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 


TABIiB XXI. 

Ocoapation of 
Etoleoted Castes, 
Tribes or Races. 


Number of 

ACTUAL WOKERS 

RECORDED PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION OF ACTUAL WORKERS. j 


RETURNING THElE 
TRADITIONAL OC- 

CUPATICN AS 

I. Exploitation op animals and vegetation. 

II. Exploita- 

TION OF 

Minerals. 

s 

THEIR PRINCIPAL 

MEANS OF LIVELI- 
HOOD WHO HAD 

SOME SUBSIDIARY 

OCCUPATION. 

Income from 
rent of land. 

Cultivators of 
aU kinds. 

Agents and 
managers of landed 
estates, Planters, 
Forest officers &e. 

Field labourers, 
wood cutters Ac. 

Raisers of live 
stock, milkmen 
and herdsmen. 

Fishing and 
hunting. 

Owners, 
managers, 
clerks, Ac. 

"S 

3 

Iz; 

"5 

cc 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

I- 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


■91 

18 

229 

40 

424 

203 

28 


3 



1 


SBB 

1 

• •B 

1 

736 

56 

72 

35 

284 

137 

21 

... 

35 

11 

... 

BBB 


BBB 

... 

.. 

2 

153 

20 

966 

249 

4,843 

995 

116 


... 

... 

1 

7 

BBB 

... 

5 


3 

83 

6 

197 

60 

1,834 

306 

2 


46 

... 

1 

7 

BBB 

.. 

... 


4 

1,107 

St* 

1,840 

322 

14,201 

2,635 

70 

12 

2,770 

720 

66 

23 

BBB 


11 

... 

5 

S3 

4 

625 

89 

2,786 

532 

66 

14 

140 

... 

32 

2 

BBB 


4 

... 

6 

1,307 

37 

3,481 

1,364 

43,115 

4,852 

551 

230 

5,374 

2,012 

285 

72 

980 

40 

39 

*Si 

7 

1,611 

50 

207 

162 

1,575 

636 

27 

SB* 

230 

114 

13 

1 

SSB 



• SB 

8 

322 

5 

77 

9 

516 

109 

10 

• • B 

30 

14 

4 

2 

SBB 

SSB 

.. 

SSB 

9 

20 

St* 

74 

13 

417 

58 

5 


2 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


10 

515 

15 

96 

99 

2,626 

947 

2 

BBB 

150 

121 

87 

36 

252 

67 


•- 

11 

5 

2 

25 

7 

115 

54 

sss 


4 

2 

2 

13 

810 

45 

•• 


12 

114 

6 

77 

56 

2,997 

455 

2 

... 

30 

... 

11 

2 

• •• 

*** 


... 

13 

7,095 

568 

A 

* 

* 

• 

2.796 

1,791 

1.500 

400 

307 

303 

... 

B. . 

38 


14 

561 

398 

27 

84 

1,882 

491 

19 

... 

* 

♦ 

77 

no 

259 

91 

... 


15 

461 

332 

53 

106 

1.780 

592 

34 

... 

« 

• 

89 

86 

154 

73 

... 

... 

16 

29 

... 

33 

13 

128 

10 

2 

... 

26 

... 

... 

SBB 



BBB 


17 

26 

1 

15 

4 

108 

39 

... 


49 

33 

15 

B. . 

1,277 

496 

... 

... 

IS 

87 

9 

78 

40 

116 

22 

21 

... 

53 

... 

8 

1 

... 

... 

BS* 


19 

62 

1 

19 

31 

359 

82 

9 

... 

173 

24 

15 

... 

140 


... 

... 

20 

608 

39 

* 

... 

*... 


164 

30 

252 

65 

23 

14 

SSB 

.. 

7 

... 

21 

247 

33 

38 

6 

58 

7 

8 

... 

5 

... 


• B. 


... 



22 


*** 

2 

1 



94 






SBB 


4 


1 

... 

SB* 

185 

155 

190 

30 

51 

... 

SSB 


... 

•• 

... 

SBB 

50 

... 

2 

*** 


• •• 

*** 

... 



•• 



... 

... 

••• 

... 

SB. 


3 
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TABLB XXI. 

Occupation of 
Selected Castes, 
Tribes or Races. 


TABLE 
Occupation of 


RECORDED PRINCIPAL 


i 

1 



KiiLUKUiJsU 




Exploit.vtios 

OF JIlSKRALS. 

III. INDI'STRIES. 

IV. Transport. 

!?erial 

Num- 

ber. 

CASTE. TRIBE OR 
RACE. 

1 

1 

TRADITIONAL 

OCCUPATION. 

Labourers. 

1 

! 

Owners, ilanagers., 
Clerks Ac. | 

i 

Artisans and 
other workmen. 

Owners, Managers, 
ship officers Ac. 

! 

Labourers, 
boatmen, carters, 
Palki bearers Ac. 


1 


Males, i 

i 

1 

Females.j 

ilales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females.] 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 




26 

1 

27 1 

1 

28 

29 1 

1 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Hindu. 





I 







I 

Ampalarasi ' • . • j 

Temple Service ... 




... 

42 

18 

2 


5 

••• 

2 

1 

Ampattan 

Barbers ... 

• •• 


* 


•212 

•171 

2 

• •• 

25 

9 

3 

Bi-ahmin (.Malnyala j 
and others) 

Priests 

• •• 

... 

79 

... 

62 

33 

210 

... 

• •• 

... 

4 

1 

Chakkala 

Oil Pressers 

... 


•18 

* 

*'J4 

•133 

4 

• • 

105 

66 

6 

Channan 

Toddy-drawers ... 

187 

24 

•10 

... 

•1,177 

12, .561 

9 


1,824 

668 

fi 

Chetti ••• 

Traders 

38 

7 

... 


292 

206 

8 

... 

140 

4 

7 

Izhavan ••• 

Toddy-drawers . . 

126 


•46 


•46,359 

31,097 

313 


6,213 

2,302 

« . 

Kammalan ••• 

Artisans 

63 

1.5 

•32 

» 

*1,385 

•10.882 

9 

» • • 

84 

56 

9 

Kaniyan 

Astrologers ... 

... 

•• 

• *« 


303 

158 

6 

... 

12 

11 

10 

Konkani 

Traders 

2 


9 

... 

103 

461 

32 

... 

3 

11 

11 

Kuravan 

Labourers and 

Fortune Tellers ... 

99 

15 

••• 


1.062 

970 

... 


32 

52 

12 

Marakkan 

Boatmen ... 


... 

2 

... 

14 

.351 


• •• 

•30 

89 

1.3 

JIaran 

Pipers and Drummeis 

... 

... 

i 

i 

... 


191 

2 


11 

12 

14 

Nayar 

AL'riculturists ... 

77 

1 8 

1 

1 40 

... 

7,704 

6,262 

369 

10 

1,198 

260 

15 

Parsyan 

Field I.abourers *«« 

91 

i 12 

j 58 

... 

1,968 

2.012 

• t. 

••• 

163 

116 

16 

Pulayan 

Do. 

138 

; 14 

i 


883 

2,068 



173 

146 

17 

Saliyan 

Weavers •# 

8 


1 • 

••• 

« 

*77 

*719 

1 


67 

7 

18 

Tilan 

Boatmen 

1 

... 

... 

... 

575 

2,133 

* 


•122 

68 

19 

Vsniyan 

Oil Pressers 

... 

... 


* 

*239 

•186 

16 


273 

60 

20 

Velan 

Sorcerers 

... 



... 

992 

1,847 

... 


105 

63 

21 

Vellalan 

Agriculturists 

52 

9 

1 

... 

4.50 

233 

112 

... 

225 

9 

22 

Veluthedan 

Washermen 

• •• 

• •• 

•6 


•68 

•70 



3 

9 


Christian. 












1 

European 



• •• 

21 


3 

2 

17 

2 

• •• 

. ..*• 

2 

Anglo-Indian , ... 


25 

... 


54 

205 

172 

107 

16 

1 

... 

3 

Armenian 





• •• 


• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 
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XXI. 

Selected Castes, Tribes or Races. — {Continued). 


TABLE XXI. 

Occupation of 
Selected Castes, 
Tribes or Races. 


occupation of actual wokkees. 


V. T 


VL Public fohce. 

1 vn. 

Public 

ADMINISTRATION. 

VIII. Professions 

AND Liberal 

Arts. 

ft? 

I 

525 

IS 

'ut 

o 

X/1 

R^DE. 

Commissioned 

and 

Ciazetted Officers. 

Others. 

Gazetted 

OiRcers. 

Others . 

Religions. 

Lawyers, 
Doctors and 
Teachers. 

Others. 

Males. 

1 

ji'etnales 

Males- 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

1 

j Females 
1 

Males. jFemalBS. 

Males 

P'emales. 

Males. 

Females 

! Males 

. Females 


36 

37 

: 38 

39 

40 

41 

1 

i 

1 

43 

1 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


50 

21 

’ 1 


10 


i ^ 

... 

89 


*129 

• 

222 

8 

55 

13 

1 

69 

48 



12 


i 

... 

22 


34 


105 

826 

62 

206 

2 

2,771 

889 

30 


i 

1 


87 


2,343 


*1,155 

» 

2,392 

42 

, 602 

18 

3 

465 

300 

1 ... 


1 ■' 


1 


32 


1 

... 

36 

11 

8 

3 

4 

<■,228 

5,589 

1 *** 


18 

j 




109 


... 


293 

14 

79 

9 

5 


* 

: 1 


’ 20 


• •• 


83 



» • . 

106 

■ 4 

34 

3 

6 

21,960 

20,178 

7 


109 

... 

6 


.340 

... 

136 


2.068 

258 

932 

35 

7 

1.711 

624 

i 1 


5 



. . 

55 

... 

15 

• •• 

131 

■ 63 

86 

7 

8 

17 

34 


• •• 

1 


••• 


8 


... 

• • • 

1,008 

58 

*152 

•16 

9 

...* 


• •• 


3 

... 

1 


27 



••• 

37 

... 

8 

• a« 

10 

42 

51 

... 


sss 


: 

... 

24 

... 

s.s 


16 

11 

41 

36 

11 

77 

300 

... 




... 

... 

4 



... 

25 

3 

1 

... 

12 

59 

366 

" 

.. 

16 


... 


51 


21 

12 

74 

17 

*82 

53 

13 

8,919 

6,530 

68 


2,250 




5,102 

... 

384 

79 

9,469 

1,099 

1,393 

186 

14 

96 

58 



• •• 



... 

9 



... 

16 

5 

32 

••• 

15 

218 

343 

• * 

• • 




... 

2 



... 

24 

... 

17 

9 

16 

394 

229 



3 

ess 

•• 

... 

11 

»». 



27 

1 

13 

2 

17 

297 

601 

... 


6 




1 

... 

... 

••• 

11 


7 

2 

18 

1,259 

861 

.. 


24 


1 

... 

31 


... 

... 

36 

1 

17 

20 

19 

52 

55 

... 

.. 



... 


3 




171 

3 

279 

158 

20 

3,230 

2,309 

8 

... 

120 

... 

5 


409 

... 

152 

• SS 

713 

19 

230 

12 

21 

20 

3 



7 


... 

... 

6 


... 

... 

17 

... 

2 

•• 

22 

13 

8 

5 




4 1 




18 


6 

19 

• • • 

1 

14 

1 

64 

16 

5 


49 


4 

... 

93 

... 

3 

• • • 

78 

80 

63 

36 

2 


• •• 






»»»» 



2 

i 

1 





• •• 

3 


I 

» 


{ 


i 

/ 

i 

? 
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TABI.E XXI. 


TABLE XXI. 


TABliE XXI. 


Occupation of 
Selected Castes. 
Tribes or Races. 


Occupation of Selected Castes, Tribes or 
Races. — ( Concluded) . 


Occupation of 
Selected Castes. 
Tribes or Races. 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

{ 

CASTE, TEIBE OB 
RACE. 

TBADiriOKAL 

OCCUPATION. 

OCCUPATION OF ACTUAL WORKERS. 

IX. Persons 

Ln’ING ON THEIR 
INCOME. 

X. Domestic 
Service. 

XL Ix 

i 

SUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 

Occupation. 

1 XII. Unpro- 

1 E^CTIVE. 

j 

Contractors, clerks 
cashiers etc. other- 
wise unspecified. 

Labourers unspeci* 
i fied. 

1 

; Beggars, Prosti- 
tutes. criminals 
: and 

1 inmates of Jails 

1 and Asylums. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

i Males. 

! 

Females 

( 

1 Males. 

1 

j Females 

j Males. 

Females. 





52 

5o 

54 

55 

! 

5t* ‘ 

57 

58 

59 

/ 

GO 

61 


Hindu. 




1 



i 

1 






1 

Ampalavasi 

• •• 

Temple service 

... 


17 

20 

1 

' i 

7 

27 

20 

8 


2 

Ampattan 

... 

Barbers 

... 


4 

16 

I 

•»* 

82 

96 

18 

12 

8 

Brahmin (Malayals 













and otheta) 


Priests 

528 

76 

352 

121 

113 1 

••• 

163 

51 

62 

46 

4 

Chakkala 


Oil-Pressers 

4 

... 

C 

10 

IS i 


140 

76 

3 


6 

Channan 

... 

Toddy-drawers 

22 


28 

156 

49 ! 

.. 

3.087 

1,830 

192 

186 

6 

Chetti 

• «s 

Traders ... 

47 

... 

23 

29 

51 j 


176 

103 

43 

20 

7 

Izhavan 


Toddy-drawers 

18 


416 

610 

602 j 


16,661 

36,452 

377 

356 

8 

Kammalan 

... 

Artisans ... 

7 

... 

57 

138 

28 i 


1.018 

1.045 

59 

110 

9 

Kaniyan 

#«« 

Astrologers 

... 


18 

32 

17 ! 


60 

145 

12 

5 

10 

Konkani 


Traders ... 

5 

... 

6 

38 

1 

6 i 

... 

14 


3 

•tt 

11 

Kura van 


Labourers <5: Fortune- 





1 

1 









tellers ... 



5 

17 

27 ! 
i 

•t. 

« 

• 

35 

145 

12 

Marakkaii 

• •• 

Boatmen 


... 

... 

... 

3 ; 

... 

19 

15 


5 

13 

Maran 

••• 

Pipers 4c Drummers. 

6 


18 

25 

7 

••• 

31 

78 

5 

10 

14 

Nayar 

... 

Agriculturists 

608 

148 

L287 

1..594 

954 i 

42 

3,641 

2,466 

356 

321 

15 

Parayari 


Field Labourers 



69 

8 

Ij 

3 

2 ,565 

2,475 

55 

49 

16 

Pulayan 


Do. 



19 

38 

' 


5,162 

9,779 

87 

1.30 

17 

Saliyan 

... 

Weavers ... 

4 


12 

7 

5 


42 

... 

12 


18 

Valan 

... 

Boatmen 



5 

4 

2 ' 

1 


42 

1,034 

3 

15 

19 

Vaniyan 


Oil-Pressers 

6 


12 

18 

10 1 


348 

234 

37 

ID 

20 

Velan 


Sorcerers ... 

• •• 

... 

7 

2 

11 i 

1 


140 

271 

11 


21 

V'ellalan 

... 

Agriculturists ... 

105 

" 

98 

143 

1.58 ' 

3 

627 

694 

85 

73 

22 

Veluthedan 


Washermen 



3 

6 

1 : 


38 


5 


. 

Christian. 







, 



- 



1 

European 

... 


2 

1 



1 

3 : 

1 





2 

Anglo-Indian 

... 


16 

50 

7 

4 

1 

•7 

1 

1 

3 

I 



3 

Armenian 

... 


••• 



■ 

t 

... i 

1 

i 

1 




... 

... 


TABLE XXII. 

INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 



Part I. State Summary. 

Part II. Distribution by Divisions. 

Part III. Industrial Establishnuuis classified according' to the class of Owners and Managers. 

Part IV. Caste or Kace and Birth-place of skilled workmen cla^^sifiod according to their industry and occupation. 

Part V. Caste or Race and Biifh-plaoe of unskilled labourers classified according to the industry in which they are working. 

Part VI. Details of Power employed for Establishments using Steam, Oil, Gas, Water and Electricity. 

Part VII. Number of Looms in use in Textile Establishments. 

Note. -Statement showing the details of Women employed as Managers, or among the Supervising and Clerical Staff (Columns 6-11 

of Parts I and II of the Table.) 



(B) Establishments in 
which Mechanical 
power is not used ... 

IV. Textiles and 
connected Indnstries. 

1 

1 

i 

I 

! 

I ; 

1 1 

i 

t 

. 

. 

! 

1 

! 

1 


! 

i 1 

(1) Cotton weaving 

(2) Lace and enibroiderv 

1 iO-2D 

17 27 1 1 

1 

••• ! 

j 


1 

Works 

400 6ik 3 over. 

1 ... i 2.79S 

■ 

1 I ... 

* 

i 

7 ' 

Total 

1 

I 

; 

! 

IS { 27 : 2,799 - 

1 : 

1 j 

4 



PART II. 


VI. Textiles and 
connected industries. 










1 . Cotton weaving 

V 

Southern. 

17 

27 

1 

... 



1 

2. Lace and embroidery . 
Works 

6 

Do. 

1 

•• 

2,798 



4 

7 

Total 


... 

18 

27 

2.799 

1 

... 

4 

8 
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table 

Industrial Statistics 


a 

« 

% 


DE8CEIPT10N AND 
CLA^.SIFICATION OF E.STA- 
BLISHMEXT ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF PER- 
SONS EMPLOYED (INCLUD- 
ING MANAGEMENT). 


NUMBER 

OF 

ESTABLISH- 

MENTS. 


1 

2 


1 

State Total 


*> 

A Total, 


3 

From 16 to 20 jiersons 


4 

,, 20 tu 50 


5 

,. 50 to 100 



„ 100 to 200 


7 

200 to 400 


8 

400 and over 


9 

H Total . 


10 

From 10 to 20 persons . 


11 

,, 20 to 50 


12 

„ 50 to 100 


13 

„ 100 to 200 


14 

200 to 400 


15 

400 and over 


16 

1. Growing of Speeial 



prodnote 


17 

Tea Plantations Total. . 


18 

A 'Mai. 


19 

From 20 to 50 persons 


20 

„ .50 to 100 „ 


21 

„ 200 to 400 „ 


22 

H Total. 


23 

From 10 to 20 persons 


24 

„ 20 to 50 „ 


25 

„ 50 to 100 ,. 


36 

„ 100 to 200 


27 

„ 200 to 400 


28 

400 and over . 


S9 

Tea Factories Total.. 


30 

A Total, 


31 

From 10 to 20 persona 


32 

„ 20 to 50 „ 


33 

„ 50 to 100 


34 

100 to 200 


35 

„ 200 to 400 


36 

400 and over 


37 

/f Total, 


38 

From 10 to 20 persons 


39 

20 to 50 


40 

„ 200 to 400 


41 

400 aud uver 


42 

Rubber Plantations Total.. 


43 

A Total. 


44 

From 10 to 20 [lersons 


45 

50 to 100 „ 


46 

„ 100 to 200 


47 

.. 200 to 400 


48 

H Total. 


49 

From lO to 20 persons 


50 

j „ 20 to 50 


51 

„ .50 to 100 


52 

„ 100 to 200 


53 

200 to 460 


54 

400 and over 


r>5 

Rubber Factories Total., 


56 

A Total, 


57 

From 10 tti 20 pevsoiw • 


58 

„ 200 to 400 


69 

j B Total. 


60 

From 10 to 20 per-ions 



CLASSIFICATION OF 


I'OIAt. Oi' paitsoxs 
Emplot*d. 


Managers. 


Dibectio.n, SnPEivisio.v 


Supervision and 
Technical staff. 



Males. 

Feniali-s. 

Europeans 
and Antrli- 

Indians. 

Eun ipeaiift 
and Anglo- 




Indians. 


Indians. 

3 

f 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 

8 

337 

12,983 i 

10.846 

107 

S39 

126 

ns 

72,325 1 

3,374 

60 

oO 

SI 

13 

199 i 

14 

8 

t 

4 

37 

l.O'JS 

233 

25 

2.3 

19 

22 

1.37C 

223 

12 

10 

3 

18 

2.214 

349 

1 

11 

14 

15 

3.195 

1.071 

10 

* 

23 

8 

4,743 

1,484 

7 

1 

18 

314 

lO.I.jS 

7,473 


ISO 

^5 

106 

1.089 

47.3 


105 

1 

54 

1,288 

349 


46 

4 

18 

1.108 

184 


14 

:> 

16 

1,773 

525 


13 

11 

10 

1.965 

S39 


2 

11 

10* 

2.935 

5,102 

10 

• • 

m 

115 

11,011 

6,306 

89 

39 

91 

18 

IS 5 4 

1.086 

IS 

3 

9 

S 

423 

193 

s 


6 

4 

109 

41 

4 


3 

3 

127 

46 

3 

. , 

2 

1 

187 

108 

1 

• • 

1 

10 

1,131 

891 

7 

3 

3 

1 

8 

5 

1 


1 

2 

41 

20 

1 

1 


2 

101 

52 


2 


1 

84 

52 

1 



2 

369 

179 



2 

2 

528 

583 

O 

’ * 


SI 

5,1 S 6 

3,SS4 

45 

8 

38 

43 


3,tj0.8 

3s 

1 

35 

3 

6 

83 

9 

5 

2 

22 

618 

162 

19 

1 

15 

9 

298 

102 

5 



I 

98 

82 

1 


i 

5 

860 

626 

4 

i 

8 

4 

l,.'.98 

1,087 

1 


s 

> 

l.tiOl 

1,486 

3 

7 

1 

, 

I 

17 


1 


1 

25 

2 

i 


2 

341 

298 

2 


3 

4 

1,218 

1,183 

4 

.. 


39 

3, TOT 

1,454 

23 

19 

38 

J 

U79 

36-3 

7 


g 

i 

18 

, , 

1 

2 


2 

101 

22 

2 

1 

1 

3 


134 

3 



1 

197 

109 

1 

. . 

2 

33 

3 

3.038 

38 

2.i.S.9 

5 

Hi 

to 

o 

5*r9 

11 

2.58 

164 

3 


3 

6 

2.57 

87 

1 

4 

X 

769 

305 



11 

4 

916 

215 

3 

•» 


2 

790 

473 

2 

. . 

y 

5 

52T 

IT9 

4 

2 

6 


493 




ti 

1 

18 


1 

* * 

2 

474 

179 

2 


5 

2 

So 


/ 

O 


2 

35 

1 * * 

I 

2 



Indians 


534 


5 

68 

90 

56 


m 

33 

43 

27 

43 

41 

35 * 


333 

48 

3S 

6 

II 

18 

IS 


1 

S 

9- 


t23 

m 

3 

53 

12 

k 

22 


I' 

2 

4 

141 

SI 

*9 


m 

•2 

12 

17 

38 

36 

21 


Note- 


In this T-ahie 1 


A'dndicates establishmeniB in which -Mechanical power 
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PEKSON'S EMPLOYED. 


Industrial Statistics 
Part I. State Summary. 


AND CiiSslCAL SiA»r. Skilled Workjiss. L'.nskilled Laboi’ueB:' 


Clerical Staif. 

1 

Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. 

1 

j Indians. 

1 

1 Aged 1 ^ 

1 

and over. 

I'mJer 14- 

Kemarkf. 

i 

1 ^ 

I n 

! S 
; D 

1 ^ 

Europeans 




i 

1 

1 




I 

and 

Indians. 

Males. 

Females. 

I Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

; 

Anglo- 











ladians. 




j 

1 






10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

i 

1.5 

16 

' 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

ao 

708 


• •• 

9,473 

6,207 

0,00a 

3,954 

1846 

1,672 


1 

• 

u 

519 

■70 


4,995 

1,031 

S,S94 

1,813 

841 

■741 


2 


7 



63 

1 

102 

12 

1 

1 


3 


62 

6 


428 

! *^9 

411 

173 

56 

31 


4 


T1 

3 


641 

42 

515 

166 

31 

15 


5 

2 

71 


• sa 

868 

79 

1,027 

171 

158 

99 


6 

1 

117 

6 

... 

1,229 

212 

1,.339 

.589 

386 

270 


7 

11 

191 

15 

... 

1,764 

6.58 

2,500 

701 


125 


8 

K 

tS‘9 


... 

4,47S 

4,1S6 

4,im 

3,142 

1,005 

1,131 


9 


16 



631 

157 

18.5 

177 

107 

138 

* 1 Femsle. 

10 


31 



644 

134 

424 

144 

92 

71 


11 


36 

. • . 


481 

63 

435 

102 

107 

19 


12 

1 

40 



726 

67 

750 

317 

180 

141 


13 

2 

50 

2 


891 

293 

818 

322 

139 

224 


14 


16 

9 


1,08.> 

3,472 

1,396 

1,080 

380 

.538 

* 1 Female. 

16 











: 4 












5 7 


6 

106 

ao 


3,133 

1.839 

6,048 

3,33a 

1,177 

1,135 


16 

... 

St 

... 


394 

294 

866 

600 

188 

192 


17 


12 



4S 

... 

366 

154 

4.8 

41 


18 

... 

5 

. . . 

. . . 

17 

... 

64 

35 

10 

6 


19 


7 

... 


10 


!*4 

46 




20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

... 

108 

73 

38 

35 


21 


7.9 



■148 

394 

600 

446 

140 

151 


22 

... 

... 

. • . 

. . . 

... 

... 

4 

2 

2 

3 


23 

... 

4 

... 

. . . 

20 

5 

12 

13 

3 

2 


24 


f, 


... 

13 

■ 

66 

41 

14 

11 


23 


1 

. . . 

• •• 

26 


36 

42 

17 

10 


26 


8 

. . . 

... 

36 

1 

296 

156 

16 

22 


27 

... 

1 

... 


251 

288 

186 

192 

88 

103 


28 

/ 

92 

20 

... 

t,S62 \ 

i 

1,240 

2,6S2 

1,636 

615 

678 


29 

/ 

>■! 



1,336 

731 

1,733 

1,035 

319 

313 


30 


4 


... 

21 

1 

45 

7 


1 


31 


■27 



205 

18 

267 

125 

30 

19 


32 


12 

... 

• •• 

102 

23 

145 

6.5 

22 

14 


33 


4 



74 ' 

.>£> 

... 


IS 

27 


34 

1 

9 

3 


12« 

10:4 

.538 

365 

144 

1.58 


35 


25 

6 


7(KJ ' 

J 

531 

728 

463 

105 

93 


36 


11 

n 


■i-)6 i 

509 

929 

611 

396 

.366 


37 

... 

1 



6 1 

1 

8 

2 

1 



38 





... ! 

... 

16 


7 

2 


39 



2 


140 ' 

140 

142 

97 

48 

61 


40 

... 

.s 

9 


190 1 

368 

763 

512 

240 

303 


41 

4 

S7 

... 


IJ23 1 

I 

SOS 

2,011 

92S 

291 

224 


42 

1 

7 



1S4 1 

69 

3S9 

134 

oS 

63 


43 

a*. 




15 > 

... 






44 


2 



26 1 

... 

55 

21 

5 

1 


4.5 

1 

3 

... 


® 1 

... 

316 

109 

18 

25 

: 46 


2 

• •• 


134 1 
! 

69 

18 

4 

35 

36 

! 47 


50 



939 i 

336 

1,633 

791 

333 

182 

i 48 


2 


... 

26 ' 

5 

5 


1 


' 49 





77 , 

21 

127 

6S 

24 

15 

' 5(.> 


8 



104 

40 

101 

43 

20 

4 

; 51 


13 



39 ■ 

3 

365 

235 

94 

67 

' 52 


19 



436 ' 

122 

380 

69 

42 

24 


3 

2 



257 . 

45 1 

444 

376 

52 

52 

; ^’4 


12 



1 

1 


370 

147 

76 

32 

55 


5 



'^9 ; 


366 

147 

75 

■ j2 

56 





.5 ' 

... 

11 




i 57 

... 

h 


... 

24 . 

• 


355 

147 

To 

32 

5$ 


r 

1 


19 * 

... 

4 


1 


59 



i 

. 

1 

... 

4 


1 


; 60 



1 

i 

t 

m 







used anil B those ia which it is not used. 
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TABLE 
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Industrial Statistics 


DESCEirilOy ANP 
CLASSIFICATION OF 

E'^TABLISHMENT ACCORD- j 

ING TO THE NITJIBER OF NITMBER 

PERSONS EMPLOYED OF 

(INCLUDING MANAGEMENT). ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


I. Orovln^ of Spaolal 
product*.— (Co.'iOfliteii) 

Coffee Plantation Total 

A Tufa! 

Frora 20 to 50 persons 

Cardamom Plantation Total 

J: Total 

Fn.m 50 to 100 persons ... 

IV. Textile* and Con- 
nected Induetri**. 

(a) Cotton ... 


Cotton Weaving 


Total 

B Total 


From 10 to 20 persons ... 

,. 2H to 50 ,, 

„ .50 to 100 

(b) Jute, hemp, S:c. ... 

Coir matting Factories Total .j 

A Tata! ...i 

Erem 10 to 20 perjcns ... ...j 

,, 20 to .50 t, ••• ...j 

„ 50 to 100 „ ... ...1 

„ 100 to 200 „ 

200 to 400 ... 

400 and oyer ... 

ft Total ... 

From 10 tu 20 persons ... 

20 to .50 „ 

,. 50 to 100 „ 

100 to 200 persons... ... 
200 to 400 ,, 

400 and over ... ...{ 

Coir making Factories Total . 

B Total . . . 

From 10 to 20 persons 
,. 20 to 50 persons ... 

Fibre cleaning works Total .j 

.4 Total ... 

P'rom lOO to 200 persons ... 

It Total 

P'rom 100 to 200 persons .. 

,. 2UU!o4iJ0 ., ... ... 

(d_) Silk ... 


Silkworm Industries 


P'rom 10 to 20 persons 
(f) Others 


Total 

Jt Total 


Lace and embroidery works 

Total . 

B Total ... 

From 20 to .50 persons 
400 and ovei ... 

VI. Wood, &o., Indu*- 
trie*. 

Saw mills^ wood work, &c. 

Total . ■ 

A Total ...I 

From 200 to 400 persons ... . . ! 

Wood Carving Total . 

A Total ... 

From 10 to 20 persons ... 

Bamboo {jindustrial Depot 

Total 

a Total 

From 10 to 20 persons 


Totai, of pib-sons 

E-MPLOYED. 


Manajreis. 


CLASSIFICATION OF 


Direction, Scpkrvision 


Supervision 
and Technical SiaM. 


Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 
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TABI^a XXIX 

Part I. State Summary, — {Continued.) 


Industrial Statistics 
Part 1— State Summary. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


AND Clebical Staff. | 

Skilled Wobkmen. 

Unskilled Labodbebs. 

Remarks. 

« 






» 





(a 

Clerical Staff. 

Euro{)eans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

Aged 14 and over. 

I 

Under 14. i 


S3 

s 

5. 




1 









Europeans 
and Anglo- 

Indians. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 



Indians. 




i 








10 

11 

12 

13 

u 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

16 

' 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 




I 

1 

t 

a. a i 

20 

7 

1 

6 


1 

• •• 




aaa 

• • • i 

20 

7 

1 

6 


2 





aa. 


20 

7 

1 

6 


3 


3 


• •• 

s i 

— 1 

27 

17 

6 

3 


4 


3 



6 , 


27 

17 

6 

3 


5 

... 

3 

... 


t: t 

1 

i 

27 

17 

6 

3 


6 

4 

182 

9 


3,608 

1 

3,319 

881 

336 

358 

420 


7 

... 

ij 

... 


341 

55 

141 

44 

111 

47 


8 

• a* 

5 

••• 


341 

35 

141 

44 

111 

47 


9 


5 



341 

55 

141 

44 

111 

47 


10 


1 

a« . 

• aa 

144 

3 

12 

27 

24 

16 

11 


4 


a.a 

197 

50 

88 

17 

38 

30 , 


12 



• • 


aaa 


41 

aaa 

49 

1 


13 

"i 

r74 

9 

a.. 

3,238 

658 

701 

287 

245 

293 


14 

4 

162 

9 


2,849 

366 

601 

115 

136 

15 


15 

1 

112 

9 


1,473 

m 

252 

77 

57 

5 


16 




• ■a 

3 

. . . 

13 


aaa 

... 


17 


5 

*«a 

... 

12 


4 

1 

aa « 

aaa 


18 


7 


aaa 

142 

18 

13 

7 

1 

... 

tl Swiss. 

19 

1 

16 


... 

217 

6 

115 

30 

20 

2 

20 

• •• 

7 

77 

9 


186 

913 

31 

126 

aaa 

107 

39 

8 

28 

aaa 

3 


21 

22 

3 

50 



1,376 

185 

349 

38 

79 

10 


23 


1 

3 



70 

2 

39 

1 

5 

4 


24 




49 

15 

75 

8 

11 

4 


25 

4«* 

6 

**’ 


177 

23 

129 

1 

18 

, , 

f 3 Farsls. 

26 

i 

21 


• •a 

493 

55 

103 

28 

45 

2 

27 

2 

14 



198 

25 


aaa 


aaa 


28 


3 

••• 

a a a 

387 

65 

3 

... 


aaa j 

29 

• •• 


... 


238 

175 

60 

169 

14 

55 ! 

30 





23S 

175 

60 

169 

14 

55 ' 

3, 





189 

134 

59 

139 

14 

44 

32 

••• 


... 

.«• 

49 

41 

1 

30 

... 

11 

33 


12 



131 

17 

40 


95 

223 

34 


5 


asa 

70 

12 



38 

44 

35 





70 

12 


... 

38 

44 

36 


7 



87 

5 

40 

O 

57 

179 


37 







40 

3 

24 

62 


38 


■” 



81 

5 



33 

117 


39 

a.. 

1 


... 

10 


I 

5 

... 



40 

• •• 

/ 



10 


1 

S 

... 

aaa 

41 


1 



10 


1 

5 


i 

42 

«*• 

1 

2 

••• 


10 

19 

2706 

1 

18 

5 

’2 

80 

1 

43 

44 

• •• 

2 



19 

2.706 

18 

... 

2 

80 I 

45 


2 



10 

2.706 

IS 


2 

' SO 

1 

46 


2 



19 


18 

aaa 

2 

aaa 

1 

47 



... 


2, TOG 

f 


... 

... 

80 

i tAll femalei 
1 6 Belgians 

48 



26 



145 


106 

aaa 

42 

aaa 

1 

49 


26 



109 

... 

I 104 

... 

38 

aaa 

1 

! 

50 


26 


aaa 

109 


1 104 

•aa 

38 



51 

... 

26 

.. 

• aa 

109 


j 104 

aaa 

38 

aaa 


52 




aa. 

10 


1 

t 

i aaa 

aaa 

... 



53 





• 








• •• 


... 


10 

••• 

aa. 

... 

aaa 

... 


54 




aaa 

10 


... 

... 

• • 



55 

... 

a.. 

•t. 

aaa 

4 

9 

. 2 

aaa 

4 

... 


55 





4 

•a* 

• 2 

• aa 

4 

• . . 


57 

• •• 


• • . 


4 


2 

a — 

4 

. .. 


5# 


##• 


aae 
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Nl’MEKK, 


TABLE XXll 

Industrial Statistics 
Part I— State Summary. 


TABLE 
Industrial Statistics 


CL.XSSIFIOATIOX OF 


DESCRIPTION AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF ESTA- 
BLISHMENT ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF PER- 
SONS EMPLOYED (INCLUD- 
ING .MANAGEMENT). 


NUMBER i 
OF I 
ESTABLISH-1 
JIENTS. 


Total of pebsoss 
employed. 


MaiiaL'cr-. 


Dirkctio.n, Supekvisio.n 


Supervision and 
Technical staff. 


Europeans Europeans 

Males. Females. and .Anglo- Indians. and .Anglo- 

Indians. Indians. 


Indiana 


,1 

2 


3 

4 


YI. Wood Ac., Industries- 



1 

' ( Conthiued.) 




1 

Carpentry works 

Total ... 

/ 

27 

2 


B Total ... 

7 

21 

3 

From 20 to 50 persons 

see 

1 

27 

4 

YII Metal Industries 

6 

956 

5 

Monozite Sand Factories Total... 

2 

23S 

♦> 


A Total ... 

2 

235 

7 

From 50 to 100 peraons 

• s« 

1 

60 

s 

100 to 200 


1 

175 

*1 

General Engineering Workshop 





Total . . 

/ 

222 

10 


A Total .. 

7 

222 

11 

From 200 to 400 persons 

ese 

1 

222 

12 

Public Works Department 




Workshop Total ... 

/ 

257 

13 


.4 Total ... 

1 

257 

14 

From 200 to 400 persons 

... 

1 

257 

15 

Estate Workshop 

Total .. 

1 

217 

16 


A Total ... 

1 

217 

17 

400 and over 


1 

217 

18 

Mint 

Total ... 

/ 

75 

19 


Ji Total 

7 

2- i 

20 

From 20 to 50 persons 

... 

1 

2.> 1 

j 

21 

VIII. Olass and Bartben- 


j 


ware Industries 


36 

3,158 

22 

Brick and Tile Factories 

Total ... 

36 

3,158 

23 


A Total ... 

10 

2,654 

24 

From 20 to 50 jtersons 

. . . 

2 

81 

2.') 

„ 50 to lUO 

ee* 

1 

85 

2(> 

., 100 to 200 


4 

516 

27 

., 200 to 400 


1 

187 

28 

400 and over 

• s« 

2 

1.785 

29 


S Total 

26 

504 

•SO 

From 10 to 20 peitsoiis 


22 

264 

31 

„ 20 to 30 


3 

62 

32 

,, l(X)to200 


1 

178 

33 

IX. Industries Connected 




with Chemical products 

19 

1,184 

34 

Sait Factories 

Total ... 

7 

303 

35 


A Total ... 

2 

73 

36 

From 20 to 50 persons 


2 

73 

37 


B Total ... 

5 

230 

38 

From 1 0 to 20 persons 

es» 

1 

11 

39 

„ 20 to- 50 

• • • 

2 

71 

40 

„ 50 to lOO „ , 

... 

2 

148 

41 

Soap Factory 

Total ... 

/ 

45 ^ 

42 


B 'lotal ... 

7 

45 

43 

From 20 to 50 persons 


1 

■15 


Soap and Ivory works 

Total 

/ 

2! 

45 


B Total ... 

7 

" 21 

46 

r 

From 20 to 50 ))ersons 

ee« 

, 1 

■ 21 


41- 1 

23 

4! I 

23 

1 

13 1 

^ 20 


Ill 


TABLE XXII. 


XXII. 

Part I. — State Summary. — {Contimwd,) 


Industrial Statistioa. 
Part I. State Summary. 


TERSOXS EMPLOYED. 


AND Clerical Ptaff. 


Clerical Staff. 


Europeans 
and Anglo- 
IndiaiLS. 


Skilled Workmen- 


Europe.ans and 
Anglo-Indians. 


Unskilled Labodrses 

Aged 14 

and over. 

UndcT 14. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Remarks. ^ 
03 


20 I 21 


TABLE XXII. 

Industrial Statistics 
Part I— State Summary. 
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TABLE 
Industrial Statistics 


e 

£ 


29 

30 

31 


CLASSlFICAtlON Oh 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


24 


25 

2fi 


DESCRIPTION AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF BSTA 
BLISHMF.NT ACCORDISO 
TO THE NUMBER OF PER 
SONS EMPLOYED (INCLUD 
ING MANAGEMENT. 


IX. Industries Connect- 
ed with Chemical pro- 
ducts. — '(mtinued). 

Oil Mills 


From 10 to 20 persons 
„ 20 to .50 ,. 

„ 50 to 100 

„ 100 to 200 

Paper Mills 

From 100 to 200 persons 

Stamp Manufactory 

From 20 to 50 persons 

X. Pood Industries 

nice Mills 


From 10 to 20 persons 
,, 20 to 50 


Distilleries 

p-rom 50 to 100 persons 

From 10 to 20 persons 

XIV. Construction of 
means of transport and 
communication. 


Motor transpori and Aerial 
Ropeways Total 


From 20 to 50 persons 


XY. Production, appli- 
cation and transmission 
of physical Forces. 


28 \Hydro Electric Works Total 


From .50 to 100 persons 

XYI. Industries of 
luxury. 


32 ■ 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


X: Printing Presses 

I ' v. 

I From.^io to 20 persons 
.. '"’'0 to 100 

» 200‘ to 400 

From 10 to 20 trcrsons 
20 W 50 ‘ 

„ »U to 100 

School of A 

iFrom 50 to 100 
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TABLiE XXII. 


XXI I. 

Part I- — ^State Summary. — (concluded.) 


Industrial Statistios 
Part I. — State Summary. 


PERSOyP EMPLOYED. 


and Cliricai. Staff. 


Clerical staff. 


Skilled MVrk.mbn. 


rXSKILLED LABOUBEBS. 


Eunipeaiis and 
Anirlo- Indians. 


Indian>. i Atred 14 and over. 


Europeans 
and Anplo- 
Indians. 

1 

, 1 

1 

1 Indians. 

Males. 

1 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

- i 

11 

1 

1 

12 

13 

1 

14 

i 

! 15 


W 

Remarks. Q 


Under 14. 


20 21 



: j 



TABLE XXII. 


TABLE 
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Industrial Statistics. 
Part II. Distribution by 
Divisions. 


Industrial Statistics Part II. 





i 






CLASSIFICATION OF 





Total of persons 
Employed. 

Direction, Su 

FIRVISION. 

AND Clerical Staff. 


NUMBER. 

DESCRIPTION OP' 
ESTABLISHMENT 
AND DIVISIONS 
OF THE STATE. 


NUMBER 
OF ESTA- 
BLISH- 
MENTS. 

Managers. 

Supervising and 
Technical Stafi. 

Clerical 

Staff. 





Males. 

Females. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indian^:. 

European.s 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Europeans 
and -Inglo- 
Indians. 

Indians, 

1 

o 


! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

state Total 


327 

22,983 

10,846 

107 

239 

126 

534 

20 

708 

2 

I. Growing of special 

products 

IIS 

11,011 

6,306 

89 

32 

91 

323 

5 

195 

3 

Tea P'aciOKTEs 

TotuI . 

01 

5.2J6' 

.5.554 

45 

S 

3S 

123 

1 

92 

4 

Southern 

. 

6 

123 

41 

7) 



13 



5 

Central 

, 

4 

683 

252 

4 

1 

6 

IS 


6 


High Range 

• 

41 

4,348 

3.261 

3t) 

7 

32 

92 

1 

82 

7 

Tea Plast.atioxs 

Tutal . 

IS 

1,504 

1,0S6 

15 

3 

9 

4S 


31 

8 

Central 


4 

402 

192 

4 


3 

11 

• * • 

8 

S 

High Range 


14 

1,162 

894 

11 

3 

6 

37 


23 

10 

Rubber Factories 

Total . 

5 

.527 

179 

44 

Q 

6 

9 

• • • 

12 

11 

Southern 


1 

1.3 



1 

... 

1 


■ 1 

12 

Central 


3 

494 

179 

1 

1 

i) 

8 

• •• 

11 

13 

High Range 


1 

18 


... 

1 

• •• 



14 

Rubber Plaistatio's 

Total . 

39 

5,707 

1.454 


19 

3i> 

141 

4 

57 

1.1 

CcTitr^il 

• 

2.) 

2.273 

1.017 

16 

12 

25 

98 

3 

3i 

IB 

Northern 



362 

77 

1 


9 

27 



17 

High Range 


8 

1,072 

3(10 

6 


H 

16 

1 

19 

18 

Cardamo.m Plantatioas 

Ti>tu^ . 


4.3 

20 

1 

... 


2 


3 

19 

High Range 

• 

1 

45 

20 

1 

• ■ • 


2 


3 

20 

Coffee Plantations 

Tutal . 

1 

09 

13 

1 



... 

... 


21 

Southern 


1 

22 

13 

1 


... 




22 

IV. Textiles and connected 
industries. 

126 

S.2I8 

4.088 

. 11 

118 

20 

60 

4 

182 

23 

(a) Cotton 


33 

650 

147 


33 


20 

... 

5 

24 

Weaving Factories 

Total . 


63)0 

147 

... 

33 

... 

20 

... 

5 

25 

Southern 

. 

21 

397 

137 


*21 


14 


;i 

26 

Central 

. 

6 

94 

2 


6 


4 



27 

Northern 

. 

fi 

159 

8 


fi 

••• 

2 


9 

28 

(b) Jute, Hemp Ac. 

• 

3 

306 

243 


1 


Tj 


12 

29 

Fibre F.utokies 

Total , 

- 

306 ^ 

243 

9 

1 




12 

30 

Southern 

■ 

3 

306 ' 

243 

2 

1 


1 

... 

12 

31 

Coir making Factories 

Total . 

51 

oGo 

399 

... 

51 

... 

• i# 



32 

Southern 

• 

51 

363 

399 


51 


... 



33 

Coir matting P’actories. 

Total . 

3G 

5.S:15 

496 

S 

• 

31 

16 

27 

4 

162 

34 

Central 

• 

21 

3.051 

382 

• 

*6 

16 

16 

14 

3 

144 

35 

Northern 

• 

15 

792 

I- *114 

2 

15 

... 

13 

... 

1 

18 


I 
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XXII. 


TABI.E XXII. 


Distribution by Divisions. 


Indnstrial Statistics. 
Part II. Distributioa by 
Divisiona 


PER.SOXS 

E.MPL0YED. 









Skilleo Workmc.s. 

L'NSKILLED LABOnBEBS. 




1 




1 





Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, 

Iiuluin-, 

Aged 14 and over. 

I'nder 14. 

Remarks. 

'A 

K 

a 
















1 

1 




12; 

Male^ 

Females. j 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 

. Females. 

. 


12 

13 

14 1 

1 

l.J 

1 

16 

17 

18 ! 

1 

19 

20 

21 

a 


9,473 

S,207 

9,902 

3,954 

1.846 

1.672 

101 Seasonal. 

1 

20 


3.133 

1.839 

5.946 

3.332 

1,177 

1,135 

22 Seasonal. 

2 

20 

... 


1.24tJ 

2,652 

1.636 

615 

67 S 

3 i^(i8onal. 

3 



31 

9 

63 

28 

5 

4 


4 



27 

3 

58t> 

204 

37 

45 

1 Seasonal. 

5 

20 

... 

1,.')U4 

1,228 

2,001 

1.404 

573 

629 

2 Seasonal for 9 

6 









months from 
April to Decem- 
ber. 


... 

... 

304 

294 

see 

600 

ISS 

192 

1 Seawnal. 

7 



•AC, 

1 

321 

164 

19 

27 

1 Seasonal. 

8 

... 



293 

545 

436 

169 

165 


9 




... 

370 

147 

76 

32 

5 Sea^ionaL 

10 



7 

. • • 

4 

• •• 

1 

a*. 

1 Seasonal. 

U 


. « • 

3ti 


355 

147 

75 

32 

3 Seasonal. 

12 

... 

... 

5 


11 

... 



1 Seasonal. 

13 

. . . 

... 

1.123 

■W‘> 

2.011 

.925 

201 

224 

12 lieanonal. 

14 



4t;r. 

124 

1.436 

4 58 

187 

135 

8 Sea.sonal for 10 

, 13 









months January 









and April to De- 










ceiufjer. 

1 



'2^:> 


9 

1 

26 

9 

2 Seasonal. 

i 

... 


373 

114 


166 

78 

80 

2 Seasonal. 

1 17 

1 

... 


a 

... 

27 

17 

6 

- 

Seasonal. 

! IS 


... 

t; 

tt« 

27 

17 


3 

Seasonal. 

19 

... 



... 

20 

i 

1 

6 


20 

... 


... 

... 

20 

7 

1 

6 

■ 

21 

9 


3,608 

3.319 

861 

336 

358 

420 

2 Seasonal. 

22 



341 

55 

141 

44 

111 

47 


23 

... 

• •• 

341 

5-5 

141 

44 

111 

47 


24 



1(12 

49 

106 

41 

92 

46 

*1 Female. 

2.3 


t f • 

72 

a*. 

<; 

2 

<; 

. . 


26 



107 


29 

1 1 

13 

1 


27 



131 

17 

40 

3 

93 

223 


28 

.. 

... 

1-51 

17 

40 

3 

1 

95 

223 


; 29 


... 

151 

17 

40 

i => 

93 

223 


30 

... 


2JS 

17.3 

60 

: 160 

14 

56 


1 

... 


238 

175 

60 

j 169 

14 

55 


32 

9 


2.S49 

■366 

• 

601 

115 

136 

15 

2 Seu.soiial. 

33 

9 

• •• 

2,436 

295 

310 

84 

77 

3 

* Swiss 1. 

34 





• 




* Parsis 3.1 



• • t 

393 

71 

29i 

31 

59 

12 

2 Seasonal. 

35 

.. 











NUMBER- 


1-16 


TABLE XXll. 


TABLE 


Industrial Statistics 
Part II. Distribution by 
Divisions. 


Industrial Statistics Part II. 


2 ' 
3 ; 
1 i 

I 

5 i 


t 


8 


9 


10 

11 

12 


13 I 

I 

14 1 

i 

15 ! 

I 

16 I 

17 1 


19 

20 I 

I 

21 I 


22 


23 

24 I 

25 

26 I 


28 ! 

I 

29 j 

30 I 


31 


32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


i 

I 


CLASSIFICATION OP 


I Direction. Supervision and Clerical Staff. 

ITOTAL OF PERSONSi 

I EMPLOYED. , n ^ 



NUMBER 




1 

1 


1 



DESCRIPTION OF ESTAB- 

OF ESTA- 


i 

Managers . 1 

Supervising and 

Clerical 

Staff- 

LISHMENT and DIVISIONS 

BLISH- 


1 



Technical Staff. 



OF THE STATE. 

ments. 


i 




1 

1 







1 

Europeans 

I 

1 

f 

Europeans 


Europeans 

Indians. 



Males. 

Females, a 

nd Anglo- 

Indian-s. ], 

ind -inglo- 

Indians. 

ind Anglo. 




Indians. 

1 

J 

1 

Indians. 


Indians. 


2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 j 

11 

(cl) Silk 

Silk-worm Filature V'otal. i 

1 

1 

14 

14 

5 

o 


I 

1 

... 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Northern 

1 

14 

.) 

1 

1 


1 


(f) Others 

2 

42 

2,798 

1 

4 

1 


2 

Lace and embboid- 



2.79S 


7 





EKV WORKI. Tdtal . 

o 

42 

1 

■i 

7 

••• 

2 

Southern 

1 

• •• 

2.798 

*1 


•4 

•7 

••• 


Northern 

1 

42 



1 

... 

•• 


2 

VI. Wood &c.. Industries. 

4 

330 


I 

2 

/ 

7 


26 

Saw Mills. Totu! . 

I 

279 


1 


1 

• •• 


26 

CcDtr.il 

1 

279 


> 

•• 

1 

... 

••• 

26 

Wood carving. Tutal . 

1 

12 


... 

7 


1 

• • • 

... 

Central 

1 

12 

... 


1 


1 



Bamboo Industrial 71*//. 

1 

12 


. • . 



2 

••• 

.*• 

Depot. 










Northern 

1 

12 

... 




2 

... 

•• 

Carpentbt works. Total . 

1 

27 



7 


4 

... 


Northern 

I 

27 



1 


4 



VII. Metal Industries. 

6 

936 

197 

3 


II 

33 


30 

MonoziteSaxd Factories. Total. 

2 

235 


1 


4 

26 


S 

Southern 

2 

235 


1 


4 

26 


8 

Pi'BLic W'ORKS Depart- 










uext IVork-shop. Total. 

1 

257 


... 



H 


s 

Southern 

1 

257 





8 

... 

8 

Mint. Total. 

1 

25 


... 



1 


4 

Southern 

1 

25 


... 


... 

1 

. . 

4 

General Engineer- 










iNG workshop. Total . 

1 

222 

... 

1 


5 



26 

Central 

1 

222 

... 

1 

1 

5 



26 

Estate workshop. Total. 

1 

217 

197 

1 

i 

j 

2 



4 

Hieh Range 

1 

217 

197 

1 1 

j 

2 


... 

4 

VIII. Glass and Earthenware 





1 





Industries. 

36 

3.138 

199 

/ 

41 

/ 

23 

II 

123 

Tile and brick Factories. 'Total. 

36 

3.15S 

199 

1 

41 

1 

23 

11 

125 

Southern 

23 

293 

99 


1 25 


2 

••• 

1 

Central 

11 

2,816 

98 

1 

1 

1 

18 

11 

120 

Northern 

2 

49 

2 

... 

2 


3 


4 

iX. Industries connected with 










chemical products. 

19 

1. 184 

20 

... 

29 

I 

34 


45 

Salt Factories. Total 

7 

303 

... 

... 

17 


S 


13 

Southern 

7 

303 

... 

• •• 

f 

17 


8 


13 

Soap Factories. Total 

1 

45 

»*** 


0 

••• 

o 


2 

Sonthem 

1 

45 



2 

I 

... 

1 2 


2 
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XXII. 

Distribution by Divisions. — {Continued.) 


TABLE XXll. 


Industrial Statistics 
Fart II. Distribution by 
Divisions. 




PERSOSS EMPLOYEl'. 


Skilled VVobk.men. 


Unskilled I.abocrkks 


1 









Remarks. 

Europ 

L-ans and Anglo- 

Indians. 

A"cd 14 anil over. 

. Under 14. 

Indians. 





1 

1 



Males. 

1 

1 E'emalcs. 

1 

1 

Mules. 

1 

Feraalc^. 

i 

Male^ 

1 “ " 

1 

! Female’^. 

! 

{ 

M.ale'. 

I Eemales. 

1 


12 

13 

11 

I 15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

20 


SSS 

lu 

' 

1 



1 




1<> 

1 

7 

1 1 

. » . 




... 

10 

i 

1 

j ~f 


' 



1 

I'.t 

2,706 

1.'' 

... 

• > 

‘si 1 



t 

m 

2,706' 

7v 

... 

o 






2,706 

... 

... 


8(' 

*A!! iho 12 are Fe- 


• *s 

If 


15 

... 

.> 

... 

males S are Belgians 



I4S 

... 

106 

... 

42 

... 



i 

Iii:j 

s.s 

104 

... 


... 



1 

100 

SSS 

104 

... 

38 

... 


. . . 

1 

in 

SSS 

SSS 



... 


... 

! 

10 

• »« 

SSS 


... 





4 


o 


i 



... 

. 

4 


2 

SSS 

4 

... 



1 

22 

SSS 

... 


... 

SSS 



! 

22 

SSS 


• •s 


... 


/ 

... 

SOS 

... 

484 

169 

67 

28 




oO 

... 

146 


... 

... 



... 

50 

... 

140 

•• 

SSS 



1 


h'Jl 


6.J 


46 



1 


131 


63 

... 

46 

ss. 


... 


2n 



... 




... 

SSS 

20 



... 


s s a 




,<).<) 


91 


• ss 



sss 


99 

... 

91 

... 

... 




••• 

•5 


1S4 

169 

31 




•• 

.1 

... 

154 

160 

21 

28 




8S6 I 

1 

St 

1,924 

79 

176 

89 

1 Seasonal. 

... 


- - i 
j 

St 

1.9 44 

79 

176 

>.9 

1 .V7/.\4>777^/. 



ISO i 

12 

26 


.'f 

78 

! 


■ 

if't' ! 

10 

1.874 

♦i.s 

! 

IIT 

11 

1 

i 

- 1 

1 

1 

U) , 


24 j 

•) 

... 

... 

i 

i 

... 

... 1 
i 

» 

74/ 

t 

6 \ 

290 i 

14 

18 

SSS ; 

8 Seasonal. 


' 

.5 '.1 1 


> . 



1 


... 

... ^ 


■ 1 

1 

• i 



. . 1 

1 

',//77/ ^ . 

... ' 



... j 


... * 


I 

*' S' ‘"'''ual. \ 

1 



1 

i 

f 


1 


... 



SSS \ 

.J9 

• 1 


... 1 

... i 

1 

1 

... ! 

) 

... 

SSS 

30 

« • • 

I 

ss . 

1 

... j 



50 


K 

K 

3 

P 


■21 


1 


4 




il 

111 

11 

12 


15 

U 


15 


16 

17 


IS 


10 


20 

21 


22 


23 


24 

25 

26 


2S 

20 


30 


31 


34 


>3 



TABLE XXII 


Industrial Statistics- 
Part II. Distribution by Divisions. 


TABLE 

Industrial Statistics Part II. 


g 

DESCRIPTION OF ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND DIVISIONS OF 

THE STATE. 

NUMBER 
OP ESTA- 
BLISH- 
MENTS. 

Total of persons 

EMPLOYED. 

i'LA.SSIFICATION of 

Direction, Sepervision and Clerical .staff. 

; 

1 

Managers Supervision and j ('Icrical St.aff. 

1 Technical Statf. 

1 

Hales. 

Females. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Europe.ans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians 

Europeans 
and -Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

So.iP AND Ivory works. Tufa!. . 

1 

21 



7 


4 

• •• 

f ff 

2 

Southern 

1 

21 



1 


4 

... 

... 

3 

Stamp Man’Ofactoky. . 

1 

37 

... 





... 


1 

Southern 

1 

37 


... 

... 



• •• 


5 

P.APER Mills. Tota! . 

1 

125 

14 


7 

1 

o 


12 

i\ 

Central 

1 

125 

It 


1 

1 

2 

»• ■ 

12 

7 

Oil Mills. . 

S 

653 

6 


S 

• •• 

JS 


78 

« 

Central 

5 

446 

f 


5 


IJ5 

• •• 

10 

9 

Northern 

3 

207 



3 


3 


8 

10 

X. Food Industries. 

7 

203 

34 

1 

6 


II 


18 

n 

Bice Mills. Fotal . 

5 

130 

19 

1 

i 


7 


15 

12 

Central 

3 

100 

14 

... 

3 




13 

13 

Northern 

1 

11 

4 

... 

1 


1 


1 

14 

High Range 

1 

19 

1 

1 

• I* 


• •• 

• •• 

1 

15 

Distillerie.s. . 

o 

7.3 

15 

... 

2 


10 

.. 

3 

16 

Southern 

I 

57 

15 

... 

1 


8 

• •• 

3 

17 

Northern 

1 

16 

... 


1 

• •• 

2 


... 

18 

XIV. Construction of means 











of transport and com- 











municatlon 

/ 

d9 


... 

/ 


• •• 

. • • 

3 

19 

Motor transport and 











Aerial Ropeway. Tut ah , 

7 

49 

• » . 


1 













• •• 




Northern 

1 

49 

.. 


1 














• If 



A'K. Production, applica- 











tion and transmission 











of physical forces 

1 

63 


I 







Hydro Electric works 











Total . 

1 

63 

... 

1 

•. . 





23 

High Range' 

1 

63 


1 






24 

XVI Industries of luxury 

12 

811 

2 


10 

/ 

21 


64 

2o 

Printinc. Presses. Total . 

11 

723 

a 














1 

17 . 

• • • 

61 

20 

Southern 

2 

341 















I 

4 


30 

27 

Cential 

5 

1.52 


• «A 

5 












• •• 

... 


f; 

28 

Northern 

4 

229 

2 












< 



13 


25 

29 

School of Arts. Total . 

1 

I'D 

f 















4 


3 

30 

Siuitherii • 

1 

89 

t 









— 




I 

**• 

4 
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TABLE XXII 


XXII. 


Distribution by Divisions. — {C onduded.) 


Industrial Statistics. 

Part 11. Distribution by Divisions. 


PEJISONS EMl'LOYED. 


Skillkd W'orkmkn. 


I'xskili-ed Laboukebs. 


Europeiins and Anjilo- 
Indiaiis. 


Aged 11 and over. 


Under 11. 


Males. I Females. 


■Males. Females, 


Bales. Females. Males. Females. 


1 

I 1 Scjisonal. 


I Seasonal. 

! J Sftlxo/UlL 
( 1 Seasonal. 


1 


1 


2 


.30 
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TABLE XXII. 

Industrial Statistics 
Part III. Industrial Establish- 
ments classified according to 
the class of owners and managers. 


TABLE 

Industrial Statistics Part III.— Industrial establishments 


NUMBKi; 


KEGI:<T£KE1) t OMPANlE> 

WITH Directors who are 


p: ; 

E ' 




DESi’iaiTlON OK 

establishment. 


;< 

c 


i.iuvern- 
nieiit or 
local 
autho- 
ntv. 


4 

i; 

tS, 


STATE 

Growing of Special | 
products ...| 

Tea jilaiitati'iii- 

Tea KaiTune' ...' 

Kulibur ... 

Uuhbi'; 1 - .ii'li nil ^ ... 

l'olf‘||.‘ jil.aiir.itiuii' ... 

Cniilaiin.1111 jilatita- 


327 


ns i 

IS ; 

.-.1 I 


Textiles and con- 
nected Industries 

{ii) ( I n TO.v 
Weaviii,:^^ taoio.ies 
(//) Ji 1 E. Hi- .\1P etc. ... 
Fitiie faeti nil--. 

Con niakini; faetric-s... 
Ciiir m.ittnjj; hictolK--. 
(rf) Sir.K 

Silkworm Imlu-try ... 
(/■| Other.s ' ... 

Lai'e and umlpioidcry i 

work' ...| 

■ 2 ij VI. Wood etc. Industries 

aj ; iSaw niilli and r\ood - 
work 

TVoofl carvin" 

Bambor. Industrial I 
Depot 


111 
1 1 

Hi 

14 

15 
l(i 
17 
IS 
111 


02 

^3 


1 

126 

ltd 


Si 


111 X. Food Industries 

4J : ilia.. mi!C 

.,2 Di^riHai.e' .. 

4 :! XIV. Construction of 
I means of trans- 
I port and Com- 


European'. 
or Anolo- 
Indiaii'. 


10 


iH 

Carpentry Avorks ..i 

1 


25 

•VII. Metal IndustrlesJ 

6 

2 

2(1 

27 

Monozite Sand Eae- | 
torien ...; 

General Engineering 

2 



work.-hojis ... 

1 


2S 

Estate AVorkdinp 

1 

• ! 

2!) 

Mint ... 

1 

1 


rulilie Woik- Dep.irt- 


f 

nient Workshoji 

1 

1 ! 

51 

VIII. Glass and Ear- 


t 

1 


thenware works. 

36 

1 


Tile and Bnek fac- ‘ 


... j 

toiic" ,,, 

Industries connect- 

:iii 



ed with Chemical 
products. 

i9 

1 

54 

Staniji iii.aiinfaetrny ... 

1 

\ 


Salt Eaetorie- ., 

7 


.Ui 

Soap Faetiiry 

1 


5)7 

Soap ami ivoiy work-.. 

1 


.IS 

Papal mill- 

1 


111 

Oil iiii!l- 

s 

. 


Indi.anpi. Hotli 


Tbivate PEasliXs 


E u ropeaii J 
or Anglo- 
Indian-. 


88 


72 

111 

:i'.' 

Ill 

4 


7 • 


• •• 

I 


1 

* 0 -. 


! I 


12 

8 

•> 

1 


i 


2 

•> ! 


/ 



29 

22 

lu I 
! 

1 ■ 


7 ' 

I 

/; 1 


53 


12 

I 

1 

111 


II 

4 

4 


19 

!i> 


;i 

18 


14 1 

' I 

i \ 

t ••• I 


1 I ... 



Bmh- 

IIUIN. 

-JL 

X 

r 

Chetti.-. 

Izhatan-, 

lu 

11 

i-.> 

i:t 

14 

/ 

6 

5 

3 

66 


I 

... 







*.. 



... 


• • * 


1 

... 




... 

... 



... 





/ 

2 



60 

• *. 

I 



Id 


1 

... 


10 

L 

1 

»*• 


6>> 



... 

• •• 

. . . 


... 



44 

1 

1 

... 

ft* 

0 



... 

. . . 

ft* 


... 


... 

•ft 



... 



• •• 

• •• 

. . . 


ft* 



• •• 


ft* 

• •t 




ft* 


••• 





... 

... 

. . - 

ft* 




• tt 

ft* 

• • • 

• •• 

... 


... 

S.. 



... 

ft* 




... 

*•• 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 





5 

2 

4 



r> 

2 

4 

... 

2 

... 

/ 

2 


0 



• * 

... 


»*. 


••• 




••• 

• •• 


... 


* . • 

1 



... 

1 


! 

_ t 



1 


7 





1 

... 


• • « 


... 


.. 

**• 



munication 

/ 

... 1 / 

.. 





1 


1 



ii 

MiiTnr 1 1 riM'-jinrt and 


1 





1 

] 






Ai ' iai Ki leeway 

1 ' 

.. ! 11 

**t 










L“)*ArV'. Production^ appli= 


1 








... 




cation and trans- 










i 


1 

j 

mission of phy- 

1 

i j 







1 

i 




sical Forces ., 

/ 

... 1 








I 



m;; 

Ilvdiii l-.U-ania 








•» . 

... 





1 WOlk'. 

j 1 

! 1 

[ 


• 



1 





-t7 ^ 

\XVI. Industries of 



... 


• 


... 

... 

... , .. 

.. , ... 


*.* 


luxuries ... 

12 

3 1 

/ I 

• 









4> 

Briutiu'.: pU‘>'S‘C'' .. i 

11 1 

1 

{ ' 

** • 

• ••• 

> 

4 

... 

1 ••• 1 •' 

.. ... 


... 

4'.i 

Seliool of artd .. .i 

1 I 

1 

1 


1 ... 

I 


... 

• ••1 

... 1 

1 

... 

— 




' 


1 

i 



' i ■ 

.. • . • i 

' ! 
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XXII. 

classified according to the class of owners and managers. 


TABLE XXI( 

Industrial Statistics 
Part III. Industrial Establish- 
ments classified according to 
the class of owners and managers. 



31 
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TABLE XXII. 


Industrial Statistics. 
Part lY. Caste or Race and 
Birth-place of Skilled 
Workmen <to. 


TABLE 

INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
Caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen 


DESCRIPTION OK 
ESTABLISHMENT AND 
OrcrPATION, 


NL'MBEROF WORKMEN. 


ADULTS. 


CHILDREN. 


< ASTE OR 


Males, f Female-!. JIale?. Females. 


i { STATE 

-! /. Growing of special 
i products. 

■i I Tea Maker 

4 I .\ssistant Tea Maker 
j Engine driver 

*■' i Fitter 
” , Carpenter 
•S 1 Mason 

5 ; Blacksmith 
IB 1 Apothecary 

1 1 Teacher 

1 2 Maistry 

Li Tea sorting 
1 4 Tea drying 
In Tea rolling 
1 '> Tea plucking 
1 * Tea pruning 

18 Rubber making 

19 Rubber tapping 
2B Rubber di-ving 

21 Others 

22 IV. Textiles and con 
nected industries. 

29 Cu) Cotton 

21 VV'eaving 

(h) Jute, hemp cL-., 

2b Braiding 
2' Splicing 

28 Spooling and hanking 

29 Sorting 

Mat « caving 
-1 1 Carpenter 
Blacksmith 
■19 Engine driver 
Fitter 
'*■' Others 

'1*'- Fibre ivoi-i-s 

9 ' Dressing and cleaning 

(e) Laee ond enibroide r ij 
looi'hs 

j 

9-* I Lace weaving 
’ I Embroidery weating 

t if) Fit k 

42 ; Beeling 
49 I Rearing 

41 I VI, iVood etc., indus- 
tries . 

4'> Fmr Milt;, 

lb I Caipcnters , 

4‘ ! Mechanics 


9,139 5,148 375 i 59 
3,123 1,813 30 i 26 


187 ... 

19 ... 

781 ;!0 


3,283 j 3,286 334 

- I 

'J 7 / j .J’J tid 

917 ; .■).■> -2.1 


2.7.SV j 

dd.s 

49.9 i 

247 

66 

82 

iiy ■ 

27 

86 ; 

96 

1.146 ! 

V*.J i 

66 

47 ! 
15 

... 

i 

’A2 i 


759 1 

.90 

loi ! 

1 

17 

1.91 . 

17 

77 I 

2.706 


Kl'.t 


41 4 , 966 > 491 


20 I 616 


^ ' J 1 

T- i tJC ' 

o j .= f 

- X ' 


10 j 3 

S I ••• 


I 29 I i 


9 ,3,393 436 ' 

... I 7-/ 2 ' 

... I 71 2 ! 

i I 

i .;6M’ 460 I 

I I 

... j 86 121 j 

... ! 1.9 42 ! 

... ' 8.9 7 

... I 1.9 i 
... I 18,9 I 1)2 I 

... j 19 i ... j 

.9 .9 j 41 

. . 8 • 7 

4 149 i 142 

... ; 36 i 4 ; 


I 98 j 4 ! 


41 • 2 

il J 



1 , 2273,291 554 


940 96 ! 107 



. tS 

t s- 

j s 

Nail 

1 

14 

1 

1.9 

16 

j 

17 

554 

147 

268 

1 

801 

107 

145 

267 

46 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 


4 


.99 



5 

111 


7 

29 

•J 

2 

1 

' ' 

■* 

92 



1 


• •• 


••• 


i:^ 1 

1 6.9 

••• 

... 

95 1 

1 Us 



125 2,583 

2 1 Hi I 
2 1 11.9 ' 
••• 2.4.17 ! 
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TABLK XXII 



PART IV. 

classified according to their industry and occupation. 


Industrial Statistics. 
Part lY. Caste or Race and 
Birth-place of Skilled 
Workmen &c. 
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TABLE XXII 


Industrial Statistics. 
Part lY. Caste or Race and 
Birth-place of Skilled 
Workmen &c. 


TABLE 

INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
Caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen 


X r M B R U O F \V( ) U KM E X. 


( A'-TE OF lIArF 


j DEM'iai ITOX OF 
. I ESTABLISHIIEXX AXD 
' OCFFl'.VnOX. 


ADULTS. ' CHI EDI! EX 


i ^ 1 

I i ; I 

: Malo^. Fcm.ilcs. j Males. jFemaks j 


/ ! I 


,S,y»' (Contd.) 

1 Mai'try 

2 Blacksmith 

;! Engine driver 
■4 Fitter 

3 Bambtjo workers 
*! Others 


7 VII. Metal Industries. 306 

8 J/imozltf Stniii t'ai-toriex , ijo 

9 Encfino dtiver . 2 

10 Fitter . 7 

11 Carpenter . 12 

12 Bkicksmitit . ?. 

13 Others 2t; 



i:i 1 U 



114 II 



29 56 


I I c 


1 .") Coiner 
it) Mech.anie 

17 Examiiicr 

18 Weisrher 
10 Foreman 


20 Worli Shopi. *! 707 i 


21 Engine driver 

22 Mechanics 

23 Fitter 

24 Carpenter 
2.') Blacksmith 
20 Others 

27 l*vhl'n‘ Work.s Dfim ti 'ttf nf 

WiirJi ,S!iop.i 

28 Blacksmith 
2!> Carpenter 

30 Driver 

31 Mechanic 

32 Fitter 

33 Moulder 

34 Firetusiis 
33 Otheiv 

30 VIII. Glass and Ear- 
thenware industries 

37 Jh ich iin<l Til“ Facfoi-ies 

38 Engine driver 

39 Kiln workers 

40 Mechanics 

41 Carpenters 

42 Blacksiuitli 

43 Mason 

44 Maistry 

4o Brick and Till- makers 


31 j 4 

3i j 4 


I ! 




\ -il \ 27 


\3I9 \ii4 

I i 
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TABLE XXII. 

XXII . _ 


PART IV —[Continued.-) 

classified according to their industry and occupation. 


Indastrial Statistics 
Part lY. Caste or Race and 
Birth-place of Skilled 
Workmen etc. 





















NUMBER 


TABLE XXll 


TABLE 


12 a 


Industrial Statiaties. 

Part IV. Caste or Race and 
Birth place of Skilled 
Workmen etc. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
Caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen 


M'MBEU OF WORKMEN. 


ADULTS. UHILDREN. 


' DESCRIPTION 0 
EST.-VBLISHMENT AND 
0(.’CUPATI0N. 


Malc^. j Femalr-i. Malt*'. | Foiualr;'. 


CASTE OR RAC 


lir'n-h mill 'Jill' 
Furtoi'/i'-'“ — ( ConUl), 


1 Mouldec! 

2 Contractors 

3 Others 


SI) I 
21 I 

SO .31 


4 IX. Industries Conacted. 
with chemical products 740 


r. 

Stilf fartiii'iex .j 

232 

6 

Scrapor 

232 

7 

Smii) mill Ii'iii'iJ IViirlt' . 

7 

8 

Soap maiuifacturo 

1 

0 

Ivory ciittinir 

;i 

10 

Ivory carviii;2 . | 

3 

11 

Stu/njf yfann/iivtoi'ij .| 


12 

Foreman 

1 

13 

Printer 

25 

14 

Counter 

in 

1.1 

Blacksmith 

1 

16 

Faster Mtlh 

67 

17 

Fitter 

17 

18 

Fireman 

i] 

19 

Turner 

1 

20 

Tinker 

1 

21 

Carpenter 

3 

22 

Blacksmitli 


23 

Mechani'- 

lo 

24 iBeater 

10 

25 

Other'S 

16 

26 

Oil MiV.~ 

.797 

27 

Enirine driver 

« 

28 

Mechanic 

12 

29 

Fitter 

;i7 

30 

Carpenter 

22 

31 

Black^jmith 

34 

32 

Others 

284 

33 

X. Food Industries . 

61 

34 

Rice MilLt 

34: 

35 

Engine driver 

_ 

.> 

36 

Fitter 

n 

37 

Carpenter 

9 

38 

Blacksmith 

6 

39 

Others 

23 

40 

i 


41 

Cooper 

5 

42 

Carpenter 

1 


•s j 9 


1112 


2IS \ 2S 

I 

• or 1 ... 


... I 

\ 

... i 


'• I - 

t I i; 



7 \I22 

J2-3 


i aa» j 
t * a a I 


1 ... 

I 

1 : ... 


21. i 

' 2i> i 


••• .«• 
• • » j 1 G 
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TABLE XXII 


vn 


PART IV. — [<!,}utlaued.i 

classified according to their industry and occupation. 


Industrial Statistics. 
Part IV. Caste or Race and 


Birth-place of skilled 
Workmen etc. 
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table: XXII. 


table 


Industrial Statistics. 
Tart lY. Cast ? or Race and 
Birth-place of Skilled 
Workmen «tc. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 
Caste or race and birth-place of skilled workmen 


XC'MKER OF WOKKMEX. 


CA’^TE OK I:A( E. 


A]>rr.i>. ('ini.]>iiEN'. 


I'EnrjUl'lION OF 
ESTABLlSliMENT AND 
OiAri'ATlON, !' 


illNDFS. 


Mak'". I Funiaiu' J Mak-'. Females.' 




K 3 




1 

* 1 


Jh.it}llrrn\s -^Cnntd.} 

i 

i 

1 

Engine driver 

1 

I I 

o 

XtV. Construction ot 

1 


means of transport 
and communication . 

1 

45 


-Viitif/' Trn Hnjuifi uful 



Af/'ltli , 

4o 

4 

Knfritjeer 

1 

f) 

Meehiiiiie 

11 

<; 

Blaeksniith 

s 

t 

(,'arpenter 

12 

s 

Others 

13 


XV. Production, appli- 



cation and transmis- 
sion of physical 
forces . 

38 

lit 

Jhjth'o Kfi'ctr'if , 

3S 

n 

Mechanic 

1 

1-2 

Cari»eiitur 

p 

i:! 

Fitter 

13 

14 

Blaciomirh 

» 

IT. 

Turner 

4 

JO 

Moulder 

o 

17 

Mai^on 

2 

18 

XVI. Industries of 



luxury 

546 

19 

i^r'intimj anS JiiHiVtinj 



warl'x 

4SU 

20 

Printer 

4*t 

•21 

Binder and Ruler 

93 ; 

22 

ConipC'Mtor 

21 i 

0;» 

Tvpe-caster 

7. 

24 

Foremen 

10 ' 

2.') 

Carpenter 


2»; 

En^nne driver 

1 

27 

Examiner 

1(1 i 

2S 

Proof Keader 

11 i 

2;» 

Blacksmith 

2 i 

:^o 

Linotype operator 

1 i 

31 

Electneiaii 

1 ! 

:i2 

Lithotrraplier 

1 i 


Folder 

21 

;i4 

Jlcrhanie 

2 

:ir> 

Othei-s 

7.3 

30 

tif A/'f-v 

! 

.4 ! 


Irorv career 

14 

;{s 

INFouIder 

4 


Potter 

S 

40 

Silversmith 

41 

Kuftfrarismith 

3 

42 

Apprentices , 

21 

43 

Enidite* tlnver 

1 

44 

Fireman 

3 ! 


4 ! .-> i f. 

I I 


I I 

I i 


6 2r / 


2 1 

4 

3 s 


2 rs I / s 

i " I ? ^ .1 


i M ^ 


10 ?] 



12 1 1-'! H I j.-> ; U! IT 


6 


/ 

i 45 

4! ... 1 ...194 

/ 

i 

i 70 ... 1 ... m 


i 

; 1 ... ... 17 


1 

: I ... 44 

1 

17 . 

3 1 ... 1 ... 91 


■5 ! 2J 

... I i:! 
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PART \\.— (,Cnnrl,nlc<l.) 

classified according to their industry and occupation. 


Industrial Statistics. 

Part IV. Caste or Race and 
Birth-place of Skilled 

Xtf* 
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TABLE XXII. 


table 


Industrisl Statistics 
Bart V. Caste or Hace and 
Birtb-place of Unskilled 
Labourers &c. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
Caste or race and birth-place of unskilled 

industry in which 


NUMBER OF LABOURERS. 


CASTE OR RACE. 


ADULTS. ! CHILDREN, p 


DESCRIPTION OF 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


STATE 


Tea plantations 
Tea factories 
Rubber plantations 
Rubber Factories 
Cardamom plantations 
Coffee plantations 

IV. Textile and connected 


HINDUS. 


v. I rt 

ca I o 


2 

3 

4 


6 ! ' 

1 

8 ‘ 

; 

9 

1 10 

1! 

i 12 

1 

13 

14 

15 

9,902 

3,954 

i.sdej 

1,872 

... ‘3,236 

964 : 

6 

i 1592 ' 

i i 

J,451 

1 

: 495 

537 

744 

1,748 

3 946 

3 332 

1,177, 

I.I3S 

... 2,210 

430 

2 

' I 

1.114, 

[ 1 

1 486 

460 

462 

567 

758 

866 

600 

188 1 

192 

.. i 239 

109 


367 

.162 

37 

77 

81 

9.3 

2.652 

1.636 

015 , 

678 

... ' 1,410 

184 : 

■> 

559 

438 

137 

123 

224 

329 

2.01 1 

923 

291 ' 

221 

... ! 388 

116 i 


' 100 1 

59.1 

20^ 

233 

222 

28S 

370 

147 

70 ‘ 

32 

.~ : 161 

11 ' 


: 28 1 

33 

' 18 

29 

40 

50 

27 

17 

0 

3 

... ■ 12 
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Industries 

(a) Coftd)) 

141 ' 

44 

111 1 
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20 

4 
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4 , 

) 

lo.-, 

! 

Cotton weaving Factories 

1 

141 I 

44 

111 1 

47 ... 

20 

4 
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4 . 

1 0.7 

3 ' 

(b) Jute, Jlcmp, i‘lr. 

'()! 

2.8 7 

245 ! 

2.9.7 ' ... 

.;.;2 

74 


.114 ' 

7i;.s 

i 

•; i 

Fibre cleaning works 

40 ! 

3 

95 ! 

223 . ... 

47 



1 

314 


1 

Coir making Works 

60 ! 

169 

14 i 

•75 ... 


*2 


... 1 

287 

i 

Coir matting fitetories 

6011 

115 

136 1 

15 ... 

285 

72 

•• 


481 



10 log 

oo 


Silk Filature Work.-i 
(f) Othert. 

Lace and Embroidery Work-s 

VI. Wood &c. Industries 

Saw Mills 

Bamboo Industrial works 

VII. Meta! Industries 

Monozite Sand separation Factories 
General Engineering workshops 
Estate Work shops 


I 104 
! 2 

i 484 i69 

; 146 1 ... 

, 91 1 ... 

I 184 I 169 


Public Work Department Work shopsi 63 \ 


Vlll. Glass and Earthenware 
Industries 

Brick and tile Factories 


IX. Industries connected 

with chemical products 290 

Salt Factories , 

Soap Factories ' 39 

Soap and ivory works j 9 

Paper mills i 39 

Oil mills j 170 


j X. Food Industries 

Rice mills 
Distilleries 

XV. Production, application 
and transmission of 
physical forces 

Hj’dro-Electric works 

XVI. Industries of luxury 


Printing Presses (including binding 143 
works) 

School of arts 22 


102 23 


1.924, 79 \ 176 \ 89 


114 

16 i 


44 

‘43 


12 132 

• •• .75 

33 

12 12 

32 


49 I 776 


i 17 \ 27 


13 i ... 

1 

• •• 

1 13 

7 1 4 

f 2 

26 

0 i 


10 

I ' 4 

2 

16 

I 

i - 

i 2 

1 

1 1' ... 

4 1 ... 

i 

1 - 

1 

1 

i 2 

1 

j 38 

4 ! ... 

••• 

1 

i 

1 

s . . 

1 

t 

i 

1 

1 ’ 


3 351 
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XXII. 

PART V. 

labourers classified according to the 
they are working. 


TABLE XXII. 

Industrial Statistics 
Part V. Caste or Race and. 
Birtli-placa of Unskilled 
Labourers &c. 
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TABLE XXII. 


Industrial Statistics. 
Part VII. Number of looms 
in use in Textile 
Establishments 


TABLE XXII. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
PART VII. 

Number of Looms in use in Textile Establishments. 



1 


TTON tVEAVIN'G EsTABLI-sHIIEATM 



i 


Number 

OF LOOMS AT WORK. 


DIVISION. 

1 

Nuiiiber oi | 

E^tabli<hIucllt-i■ ' 

1 

1 

Worked by hand. 


! 

Worked by power. 

With fly Shuttle. 

Without fly 
Shuttle. 

i 


■ ' ■ ■■ 1 

1 1 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

I 

3 ! 

4 j 

i i 

5 


1 

STATE. 

1 33 

... 

j ' 

216 

i 

138 

Southern 

Division ... ••• •• 

21 

... 

1 

125 

i 

65 

1 

Central 

1 

D<^. ••• ••• 

6 


38 

11 

Northern 

Do. 

! 

6 

i 

1 

1 

1 

.53 

i 62 

! 


Thurc arc also 318 looms (without Fly Shuttle) worked by h.ind in a Coir Matting Factory m the Central Division. 



PROVINCIAL TABLE I. 



Note: — The number of Taluks was reduced from 33 in the last Census to 30 in this and the particulars 
of the changes in the component parts of the affected Taluks are: 


Vilavankod 

Kunnattur 

Pathanamthitta 


if the old Agastiswaram 


the Pakuthy of 


Tiruvalla 


Ambalapuzha 

Sherttallay 


No. Present Taluk. Particulars of the component Parts of the Taluk. _ r; 

1 -’ Tovala ...The old Tovala Taluk and the Erachakulam Pakuthy of the old Agastiswaram 

Taluk. “ 

2. Agastiswaram ...The old Agastiswaram Taluk except Erachakulam Pakuthy and the Pakuthv of 

Neeudakara A and B of the old Erauiel Taluk. a utny oi 

3. Kalkulam ...The old Kalkulam Taluk and the Pakuthies of Aloor, Eraniel. Thalakulam, Kadi- 

yapattanam, Manavalakurichi, Colachel and Thiruvithamcode of the old Era- 
niel Taluk. 

4. Vilavankod ... The old Vilavankod Taluk and the Pakuthies of Kizhmidalam. Midalam, Kizh- 

kulam. Killiyur and Nattalam of the old Eraniel Taluk. 

5. Kunnattur ...The old Kunnattur Taluk excepting the Pakuthy of Vallikode. 

6. Pathanamthitta ...The Pakuthies of Ranni, Ilanthur, Pathanamthitta, Kunipazha and Omallur of the 

oldChenganur Taluk, Cherukol Pakuthy of the old Tiruvalla Taluk and Val- 
likode Pakuthy of the old Kunnattur Taluk. 

7. Tiruvalla ...The old Thiru valla Taluk and the Pakuthies of Thiruvanmandoor, Puthenkavu 

Vadakkekara, Pandauadu, Chengannur, Puliyur. Venmani, Pandalam Vadakke- 
kara, Cherianadu and Ala of the old Chengannur Taluk. 

S. Ambalapuzha ...The old Ambalapuzha Taluk and the Pakuthies of Ariad North, Ariad South and 

Mararikulam South of the old Sherttallay Taluk. 

9. Sherttallay ...The old Sherttallay Taluk with the exception of the Pakuthies of Ariad North Ariad 

South and Mararikulam South and the Pakuthies of Thaikattuserri, Pallipuram 
Panavalli, and Vaduthala Mattathilbhagom of the old Vaikam Taluk. ^ ' 

10. Vaikam ...The old Vaikam Taluk with the exception of the Pakuthies of Pallipu^ Pana- 

valli, Vaduthala Mattathilbhagom and Thirikattuserri and the Pakuthies of Man 
joor and Kaduthuruthi of the old Ettumanur Taluk. 

11. Kottayam ...The old Kottayam Taluk and the Pakuthies of Kodumalur, Perumpoikadu Kai- 

puzha, Ettumanur and Onamthuruthu of the old Ettumanur Taluk. ’ 

12. Minachil ...The old Minachil Taluk and the Pakuthies of Ilakad, Kidangur and Kanakarv of 

the old Ettumanur Taluk, the Pakuthy of Poonjar of the old Peermade Taluk 
and the Pakuthy of Uzhavur of the old Muvattupuzha Taluk. 

13. Changanachery ...Tne old Taluk of Changanachery and the Pakuthies of Manimala, Gheruvalli 

Chirakadavu, Kanjirapalli North and Kanjirapalli South of the old Peermade 
Taluk. 

14. Muvattupuzha ...The old Muvattupuzha Taluk with the exception of Uzhavur Pakuthv. 

15. Kunnatnad ...The old Kunnatnad Taluk and the Pakuthies of Kothakulanffara 4hvav,. . ri 

Thrikkakara of the old Alengad Taluk. e ^ ajc ana 

16. Parur ...The old Parur Taluk and the Pakuthies of Aiyrur, Alaugad, Kadungallur, Cheno-a 

minad, Parakkadavu, Idapalli Vadakkumbhagam and Idapalli Thpti-.™' 
bhagam of the old Alangad T.aluk. ^ -lueKKum- 

17. Peermade ...The old Taluk of Peermade with the exception of tne Pakuthies of Pooniar Mai' 

mala, Cheruvalli, Chirakadavu, Kanjirapalli North and Kanjirapalli South 
2. The population of Taluks includes that of Municipal Towns situated in them and the whole f 
Kayankulam Municipal Towns is included in Karunagai>alli Taluk. ' 


Vaikam 


Kottayam 

Minachil 


Kunnatnad 



I 
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FROYINCIALTABLB I PROVINCIAL TABLE I 

Area and Population 


Area and Population of Taluks and Municipal Towns. 


TALI' E OR TOWK. 


AREA IX 
SQUARE 
MILES. 


NUMBER OF 


Towns! 


Til- 

lasei. 


NUMBER 
OF OCCU- 
PIED 
HOUSES. 


rOI’ULATIOX. 


1921. 


Persons. 


Males. I Fem.alos. 
) 


1911 

Both 

sexe?. 


PERCENT- • 

AGES OF NUM. 
VARIATION. ! BER OF 
PER- 
SONS 
PER 

square 

MILE 
IN 1921. 



state. 


Tovala 

A;'a-tis\varam 

Kalkulam 

ViLavankod 

Nc.vyattinksra 

Trivandrum 

Neduman>:ad 

Chiravinkil 


9, Eottarakara 

10. Pattanajiuram 

11. Shencottah 

12. Quilou 

13. Kunudttur 
li. Karunasrapalli 

15. Kartijiapalli 

16. Mavehkava 

17. Tiruvalla 

13. I’athananithitta 
19. Ambalapuzba 


20. Sherttalla.v 

21. Vaik.im 

22. Kottayain. 

23. Chan..ranachery 

24. Minachil 

25. Muvattupuzha 

26. Todupuzha 

27. Kunuatnad 

28. Pauir 


29. DevikuTam 

30. Pei-rmade 


HUNICIPAIi 

TOWNS. 

1. Nairercoil 

2. Padmanabha- 

puram 

3. Colachei 

4. Kuzhithuray 

5. Ney.yattinkara 

6. Trivandnim. 

7’ Attingal 

8. Shencottah 

9. Quilon 

10. Kayankulain 

11. Mavelikara 

12. Harippad 

13. Alleppey 

14. Tiruvalla 

15. Vaikam 
16» Kottayam 

17. Chan<;anachery 

18. Alwayc 

19. Parut 


; 3 


7,624-84 


142-76 
10917 
22 . 5-95 i 

16 S -62 I 

233-35 I 
97-26 ‘ 
366-04 [ 
14 t :..-)0 I 

i 

202 '03 j 
425 -(i 7 I 
129-141 
147-41 ; 
1 50 - 4 (; 
88-99 ' 
71 - 26 ,' 
1 1 1 -43 
220-14 
,sy .-,-78 j 
147-48 i 


117-15 
144-09 
214-04 i 
263-91 I 
283-41 i 
437-47 I 
486-95 ! 
361-66 
113-43 


667-02 ' 
4.53-27 ' 


108 2541 


3 - 00 

1.62 , 
1-74 

5 00 I 
111-1)0 
10 - 00 ' 
16-00 j 

•704; 

4- 24 ‘ 

5- 00 

1- Oo 
8 -00 I 

4-.54j 
3.63 . 
1200 

4- 42 

5- 49 

6 OOl 

2- 87 


38 


3.897\ 


143 

435 

342 

156 

200 

72 

79 

86 


1.50 

83 

51 

147 

114 
119 

87 

115 
241 

90 

78 


47 

85 

99 

tlT 

126 

146 

99 

1.84 

141 


94 

21 


-■> 

r. 

^ 1 

s 

9 

I 

1 

1 

11 

1 

12 

61.827 4 . 006.062 

i 

2 , 032 , 353^1 973,509 

3 428.975 

1 i 

+ 16-8 +/ 62 . 

525 

.8.l'>30 

36.496 

is.orr, : 

1.8.420 

36.362 

+ -3 

1 

+ 6-6 ! 

2.55 

29.134 

138.257 

r»s.r.;vj : 

69.61.-' 

(20.0116 

+ 15-2 ,+ 3-7 ; 

1 .268 

33.689 

172.263 

S7.4iO : 

.''4. .<,-23 

147.191 

+ 1 7-1,1 

+ 17-2 ! 

762 

25,273 

147.109 

7.\2:u ' 

71.S75 

126..52' 

+ 16-2 +15-9 1 

870 

36.696 

217.5-29 

1 1 1 .(U:> 

105.914 

1 7'.7o3 +21-7 

+ -26-5 1 

9.13 

30.249 

17.5.466 


.''6.,599 

1.5.-), 1.4' 

+ 1.4-1 

+ 15-6 1 

1,80.8 

22.118 ■ 

1 12.11 1 

r>7.i.to:5 

.55.01,' 

85 1 17 

+ 27-1 

+ 30-1 1 

306 

29.537 

157.142 

7r> 70'.t 

80 3 1:1 

13.5 '77 

+ 15-6 : + 20-4 j 

1.068 

2o,r,7:! 

108.7.53 

: 

5.5.307 

53.146 

91 1 3i 19 

+ 20-1 

1 

+ 17-2 [ 

.538 

14..57.5 

73.570 

37.7611 

3.5,M(i 

56 7i.'.i 

+ 29-5 

+ 1 1-5 ! 

172 

9,9.55 

44.6.50 

22,615 

22,01)5 

3' 3ii2 

+ 16-.5 

— 1-7 ; 

3 46 

34,235 

196.511 

9.'(,ii21 

9s,49i) 

163.79' 

+ 1 9-9 

+ 26-3 

1.333 

17..H30 

93.463 

47 121 

46.042 

77.4'9 

+ 20-6 

+ 13-1 ; 

623 

30.842 

l,5,S.)).5S 

7.^ .5S6 

79.472 

1 3 7.420 

+ 15-0 

+ lo 5 

i.775 

22 099 

117.920 

.5.'^.39.5 

.5‘,i.52.5 

1 1 1.. 5711 

+ 5-6 

+ 15 3 1 

1.593 

28.17.5 

1 14.7.M) 

72 '.'19 - 

71, Mo 

130 72' 

+ 10-7 , 

+ 11-9 

1.304 

49.264 

273.872 

1411.338 

133 534 

237 913 

+ 1.5.1 1+ 19 9 

1.244 

19.703 

104.002 

.53.''80 

51 1.022 

76.1 ''.5 


+ 11-1 ! 

1 16 

34 363 

1 7 1 ,591 1 

.M-, Isa 

S.5. 111' 

1 .51 1,114 

T 14.0 

+ 11-1 

1,167 

3.5.245 

161 481 

81,396 ' 

.80.0,85 

1 19,938 

+ 7-6 - 

! 

+ 6-8 1 

1.380 

23.772 

H9.67.-< 

60 443 

.59,235 

116,103 

+ 3-0 

+ 14 5 1 

831 

3-2,441 

173.934 

.'<8.946 ! 

84 9'.S 

1 18.168 

+ 1 7-3 

+ 20-1 

M2 

29 607 

1.56.640 

81,691 , 

71.949 

1 16.708 

+ 34-2 , 

+ 25-3 i 

.593 

30.231 

160.193 

82 333 

77.860 

136.310 

+ 171 i 

+ 16-1 1 

.56ti 

26 400 

137.489 

69.6,55 

67.S34 

1 16.307 

+ 18 2 ' 

+ '8-3 1 

:n4 

12.305 

.57.285 

29,77, ' , 

2 7. 507 

38. 126 

+ 49-0 

+ 17-1 

117 

34.390 
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92. 1 59 ; 
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+ Rl'8 i 

' 1 
+ 17-5 1 
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7.'.7;>t'. 

144. .58.5 
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+ 10-8 
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32. .89.5 I 7 72.V ! 

24 021'. 14,0.55' 


1.5 167 j 
9,971 


56 835 324.862 


7.0. 50 , 
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1.314 
11.902 . 
1,842 
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2.040 

1.. 548 
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1.912 I 
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998 i 
1.9.58 


34.406 

9.1.56 
7.967 
3.160 
8.ti33 
72.784 
11.048 
1U241 
25.135 
9.172 
12.209 
.8.699 
32.074 
12.010 
1 1.259 
18.833 
18.955 
*».772 


167.173 157,689 


23 t.5s I + 411-2 ' + ]i):t-6 19 

16.631 +41-4 ' + 17-7 i 53 


I 


212,0901 + 53-1 +15 4, 3 007 


16.994 I 

4.595 ! 

4.057: 

1.592 I 
4. 1 7t'» j 
37.344 I 
5,6».54 1 

5.595 i 
1 3.067» * 

4.676 i 
6.263 ' 
4,442 ! 
16.885 I 
6.292 
,5,.s4o 
9.855 
9,814 
3,714 
6.320 


17,412 

4 . . 561 
3.910 
1.56'^ 
3 , 8 .- 

3.5.440 i 
5 394 
5.646 
12.070 
4.496 
5.946 
4,257 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE II. 


POPULATION OF TALUKS AND MUNICIPAL TOWNS BY 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Noth: — ^The figures for Taluks include those of Municipal towns situated in them. 
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